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PEEFACE 



ExPEBiENGE has decisively proved tibat the stady of 
Grammar, Composition, and Rhetoric must regard the 
thot^ht <ihat is to be expressed in language as the ruling 
element in discourse,— its organic, ori^ating, and determin- 
ing principle. The reversal of this, the putting forward 
of the word, of style, and making this the prominent and 
commanding object in the study, has caused the general 
failure in these branches of instruction. This has occa- 
sioned the general repugnance to the study of Grammar 
and of Rhetoric, and to exercises in Composition. Such is 
the legitimate effect of this unnatural method of procedure. 
Thought is the organic vital element of language and of 
discourse, that has determined the forms of words, their 
kinds, their uses ; that has determined the structure of the 
sentence, its form, and the relations of its parts. The study 
of language and the study of Rhetoric, as well as all exer- 
cises in Composition, or in the construction of discourse 
generally, should, therefore, be grounded in the thought. 
The forms of thought must be known before the forms of 
language in which they are to be embodied can be known. 
Beginning with the thought, and proceeding from that to 
the forms which are furnished in language for the suitable 
embodiment of the thought, we proceed naturally, easily. 
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satisfactorily, because every step is in intelligence and in 
order. We understand why we are to use this form of 
expression and not that. For the study of a foreign lan- 
guage, the analytic method, which is the one generally in 
use, is the suitable method ; for the object of the study is to 
learn how to educe the 4iK)i^ht ^m the form of words in 
which it is embodied. But in the study of one's own 
tongue, the commanding object is to learn not how to get 
the thought out, but how to put the tiiought into language ; 
and it is against nature to begin with the study of words, 
of style. For one who speaks English, to study the Gram- 
mar of the English language according to the method <^ 
our common systems of Grammar, is most unnatural. 

A leading peculiarity of this work is, accordingly, that it 
develops the whole art of Composition, the whole science 
of Grammar, from the thou^t. It begins, ever, with the 
forms of the thought, and then inquires for the forms 
wtiich the English language, under the guidance of thought, 
has forniahed for the expression of these forms of thought 

The f^damental distinction between thought itself and 
the matter of thought, between thinking and thaX of which 
we think, so essential to all correct thinking and speaking, 
yet so generally obscured or ignored, is definitely drawn 
and maintained throughout. TIub distinction solves some 
of the most serioos difficulties that present themselves in 
grammatical studies, such as tliose that occur in the treat- 
mem of the verb ; in the distribution of modifying elements 
in the sentence ; in the discrimination of prepositions and 
conjunctions. 

Next, the broad distinction between the object of which 
we think, and that which we think of it, — the distinction 
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between the subject and the predicate, and the variotis forms 
of words, of modifying elements, of verbal expression gen« 
erally, growing out of this distinction, is definitely pre- 
sented and recognized ererywhere thronghont the entire 
development of the work. 'Dm is another vital distinction 
in Grammar which is but dimly recognized in existing 
treatises. Hence the classification of subject-words and of 
predicate-words, the distinctions of nouns and of adjectives, 
have been very obscure, erroneous, and altogether unsatis- 
fisM5tory. 

The study of language as a historical product and growth 
is recent ; and systems of En^ish Grammar, in general use^ 
have had little regard to the changes that have been taking 
place in our language. Hence, forms of expression have 
been condemned as irregular, which yet are legitimate Eng- 
lish; other forms have been allowed, because in general 
use, but left unexplained ; and still others approved that are 
in direct opposition to the very genius of the language. 
This treatise has been elaborated in the light of our earliest 
literature, and of its history onward. A large and impor- 
tant work, it is allowable to remark in this connection, yet 
remains to be done in the historical interpretation of our 
language and literature. 

In the construction of this work, moreover, the most dili- 
gent care has been taken to be guided by the strictest 
method throughout. Method is of &r more importance in 
early training than matter — the mode of study than what 
is studied. Right methods of thinking are of the first con- 
sequence to all mental growth. Espedally is it of impor- 
tance that the mind in training should be habituated to a 
steady growth — to a constant advance and progress, in 
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which what has been done qhall ever be helpful to what is 
to be done. 

. Introductory exercises are presented at the beginning to 
initiate readily into the methods of the study, and to intro- 
duce to soipe technicalities of general use. The definitions 
and principles are here given in more rudimentary forms, but 
in harmony with the fuller forms presented in the body of 
the work. The more important teachings are presented in 
more conspicuous type. The beginning student may find it 
expedient to pass over the smaller type until the review. It 
has been deemed necessary to introduce more in explanation 
and vindication of the views that are offered than would be 
proper for an elementary treatise, but for their variance, 
from prevalent doctrine. The great advance recently made 
in Logical Science> on whkh Grammar is immediately 
founded, has rendered necessary more of this explanatory 
matter than it is to be hoped will be required after this 
great science — this science of sciences — becomes more gen- 
erally understood. Hitherto systems of English Grammar 
have shown little acquaintance with Logic 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SENTENCE. 

) 1. When we speak we assert something of an ob- 
ject. Such an assertion is called a Sentence, Thus, 
•* John is a scholar," " John studies," are Sentences. 

A Sentence is an assertion of something respecting 
an object ; as, " The sun is bright." 

§ 2. The Sentence is made up of three elements : 

1, The object of which we speak, called the Subject ; 

2. That which we assert of it, called the Predicate ; 
8. The assertion itself, called the Copula. 

The Subject of a Sentence is that of which we 
speak ; as, *-^John studies," "2%e sun is bright." 

The PiiEDiCATEof a Sentence is that which is asserted 
of the Subject ; as, " John is a scholar^^^ " The sun is 
Iright,'*^ 

The Copula of a Sentence is that element of it 
which asserts ; as, " John is a scholar," " The sun is 
bright." 

§ 3. In speaking, Sentences and Parts of Sentences 
are separated from one another by means of Pauses 
and Inflections of the voice. 

In writing, Sentences are separated by means di 

Points and Capitals. 

1 
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§ 4. There are four Points used to separate Sentences 
and the Parts of Sentences from one another. They 
are, 1. The Period (.) ; 2. The Colon (:) ; 3. The 
Semicolon (;) ; 4. The Comma (,). 

§ 5. The Period separates one Sentence from 
another. 

Example. — " Be kind and loving to one another. Honor 
your minister. Be not bitter nor harsh to my servants. Be 
respectful to all. Bear my absence patiently and cheerfully." 

§ 6. The Colon, the Semicolon, and the Comma 
separate the parts of a Sentence — the Colon most 
widely, the Semicolon less widely, the Comma least 
widely. 

Example. — " When I came to my castle, for so I think 
I called it ever after this, I fled into it like one pursued : 
whether I went over by the ladder at first contrived, or went 
in at the hole in the rock which I called a door, I cannot 
remember ; for never frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to 
earth, with more terror of mind than I to this retreat." 

" Genius will not furnish him with a vocabulary : it will 
not teach him what word most exactly corresponds to his 
idea : it will not make him a great descriptive poet, till he 
has looked with attention on the face of Nature ; or a great 
dramatist, till he has felt and witnessed much of the influence 
of the passions." 

§ 7. Capitals are a kind of large Letters. They 
are used at the beginnings of all sentences. 

Example. — " If they make no impression, it is because 
they are too vulgar and notorious. But the inattention or 
indifference of the nation has continued too long. You are 
roused at last to a sense of danger. The remedy will soon 
be in your power." 

Capitals are also used at the beginning of the names 
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of individuals, and of leading words ; as, John^ Cato^ 
Ouhay Monday, 

Example. — " All my calm of mind, in my resignation 
to Providence and waiting the issue in the dispositions of 
Heaven, seemed to be sospended." 

§ 8. Oral Exercises. Name the Points used in 
the Appendix No. VILy and correct the faults in Punct- 
uation^ and in the use of Capital Letters in the follow* 
ing extracts : — 

However, as I went down thus two or three, days and 
having seen nothing I began, to be a little bolder : and to 
think there was really nothing but my own Imagination, 
but I could not, persuade myself fully of this ; till I should 
go down to the shore again, and see this print of a foot and 
measure it by my own and see if there was any similitude or 
fitness that I might be assured it was my own foot ; But 
when I came to the place first it appeared Evidently to me, 
that when I laid up my boat, I could, not possibly be on 
Shore anywhere thereabouts Secondly: when I came to 
measure tlie mark, with my own foot I found my foot not so 
large by a great deal. 

MY uncle Toby, was a man patient of iojuries — not from 
the want of courage — I have told you in a former chapter ; 
that he was a man of courage and I will add here ; that 
where just occasions presented or called it forth, I know no 
man under whose arm, I would have sooner taken shelter — 
Nor did this arise from any insensibility, or obtuseness of his 
intellectual parts for he felt as feelingly, as a man could do 
— But he was of a peaceful, placid nature no jarriog ele- 
ment in him — all was mixed up so kindly within him ; my 
uncle Toby, had scarce a heart to retaliate upon a fiy. 

§ 9. Written Exercise. Write^ from dictation hy 
a teacher or hy one of the class^ an extract taken from 
some prose tvritery separating the Sentences and Parts 
qf Sentences by proper Points and Capitals. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF THE SEKTEKCE. 

§ 10. The object of which we speak in a Sentence 
ia expressed in a word called a Noun^ Thus in the 
sentence ^^ John walks," the object, of which I speak, 
is expressed in a word, — John, -— which word is called 
a Noun. 

A NouK is the name of an object ; as, Johriy the 
Suuy GfrasSy Truth. 

5 11. Individual objects are expressed in words 
called Proper Noun% ; as, JamcB^ Carh^ Cvha^ Wedne^" 
day^ Venus* 

Proper Nouns are names of individual objects, 
whether Persons, Animals, Things, Places, or Times. 

Obseryation. — Proper nonns are mitten with Capitals; as, ''This 
jrear Christmat comes on Friday ; " ** That is John's book; " " The dtjr 
of London is situated on the Thames," 

§ 12. Oral Exercises. Name the Proper Nouns 
in the following sentences : — 

Christopher Columbus was bom at Genoa, a city of Italy. 
The city of London is in England, on the river Thames. 
Joseph spoke in the language of Egypt, but he remembered 
the language of Canaan, his own country. John has just 
come back from his cousin's in Boston, with his dog Bruno. 
On the third day of November, 1783, the Army was dis- 
banded at New York, and Washington bade farewell to his 
soldiers. The motion of light was discovered by means of 
the eclipses of Jupiter's moons. 
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Mention hy their proper names — 

Three objects that are persons ; 
Three that are animals ; 
Three that are places ; 
Three that are parts of time ; 
. Three that are things. 

§ 13. That which may be asserted of an object is 
called an AUrihde; as, "John is btisy;^* "Carlo ia 
mappish ; " " Venus is Iright ; " " February is coH." 

An Attribute is that which may be asserted of an 
object. 

§ 14. Oral Exercises. Name the attrSivtes in the 
following sentences : — 

James was diligent Dobbin was gentle, yet spirited. 
Eose was pmictoal in all her duties. Mars is fiery. Wednes- 
day was cold and rainy. 

Assert some attribute of ea/h rf thefolhmng objects : — 

James ; Emma ; Rome ; Washington ; London ; Bruno ; 
Towzer; Bunny; Sunday: Winter; Hecla; Erie; Sicily; 
Madagascar. 

§ 16. The attribute is often expressed in a word 
called an Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word expressing an attribute of 
an object ; as, " The grass is green ; " " John is talV^ ^ 

Obsebvation. — An adjective in the larger sense may be either a predi- 
cate of a sentence, or it may limit a noun. In the stricter sense, it is a word 
used to limit an object by some attribute belonging to it. See §§ 55, 170. 

§ 16. Written Exercise. Write sentences assert" 
ing attributes of some — 

Person; Animal; Planet; Place; Time. 
MoDKL. — If arch is windy* 
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Write sentences asserting of some oh/ect the foUowing 
attrihdes respectively: — 

Tall ; Ruddy ; Heavy ; Intelligent ; Kind ; Resolute ; 
Large ; Populous ; Hilly ; Temperate ; Warm ; Rainy ; 
Long ; Spotted ; Fierce ; Fleet ; Bright 

§ 17. The copula or assertive element of the sen- 
tence is expressed in a word called a Verb ; as in the 
sentences, " John is studious," " John stvdies^'^ the 
assertion is expressed in the words is and studies, which 
words are called Verbs. 

A Verb is a word that asserts ; as, ^ The grass is 
green ; " " John speaks ; " " George whispered; '* " Fido 
wiU Ute; " " Soon Winter wUl have passed; " " Wil- 
liam is disappointed;^^ ^* Speak, Henry;" "Charles 
is running.^* 

Observation 1. — A verb may consist of several words ; as, Has comt ; 
had come ; wiU come ; may have come ; is coming ; toiU be done ; akaU have 
been done ; can have been doing,** Such expressions may be regarded as 
one composUe word. 

Observation 2. — The copuhi and the predicate are often united in a 
single word; as, "John hungers; " The sun Ainety In an expression of 
command, the whole sentence may consist of but one word, as, Bpeah! 
Gol 

§ 18. Oral Exercises. Name the verbs in the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

The grass is green. Gabriel replied. Sinus twinkles. 
James has gone. Eome was sacked. The fire is bright, 
^e citizen obeys. John whips his top. The shower re- 
vives the grass. The grass was revived by the shower. Tlie 
clouds pour down torrents of water. John will finish liis 
task before dinner. James is studying his lesson. Eoberi 
must have left tovm before noon. It rains. It thunders ter- 
rifically. 

Observation. — Tn naming the verb, all the words, if there be mors 
than one, which are necessary to express all the assertive element should 
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be given. Thus in the sentence, " He toitt be studying at that hour," the 
whole assertive element is not expressed in toillj nor in toill be. The verb 
is vdll be studying. 

Assert something of the following ohjects : — 

Peter ; Italy ; August ; Carlo ; Venus ; Ck)luinbus ; Caesar ; 
Mercury ; Africa ; Athens ; Jerusalem ; Malta ; Wednesday ; 
Autumn ; February ; Bucephalus ; Dobbin ; Fido. 

§ 19. Written Exercise. Write sentences assert- 
ing something of a Proper Noun denoting — 

A person ; a place ; a part of time ; an animal ; a star. 
Models. — Autumn approaches ; Dobbin prances. 

Write a Sentence asserting of some individual olject 
that it — 

Lives ; acts ; runs ; speaks ; has gone ; will come ; is 
satisfied ; will be starved ; must be divided ; may rise ; can 
be forgotten ; is passing. 
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CONCRETES. 

§ 20. Objects that are classes, that is, that contain 
individuals under them, are expressed in words called 
Class^nouns ; as, African^ island^ planet^ dog. 

Class-nouns are names of classes. 

Observation. — Any one of the class may be denoted by the name of 
the class : as an African named Hannibal ; an Island called Cuba ; a planet 
named Jupiter; a dog named Carlo. Hannibal was an African; Cuba is an 
Island ; Jupiter is a planet. 

§ 21. Oral Exercises. Nana the Class-nouns in 
the following sentences : — 

The trees in winter are naked, withered, and bare ; — they 
are like dry bones : in spring they are covered with blossoms 
and green leaves. The dog, the horse, the elephant, and 
some birds, are teachable and intelligent. As we approached 
the river, the Arabs, who were acting as our guides, suddenly 
stopped. The satellites revolve in orbits around the planets, 
as the planets move in orbits around the sun. We are af- 
fected with delightful sensations, when we see the inanimate 
parts of the creation, the meadows, flowers, and trees, in a 
flourishing state. Every stalk, bud, flower, and seed displays 
a figure, a proportion, a harmony, beyond the reach of art. 
Days crowd upon days and minutes upon minutes. The 
Japanese are a very jealous people. The Esquimaux have 
high cheek-bones, and small noses ; and the eyes are deeply 
seated in the head. 
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Name three Clasa-mouna denoting^ — 

1. Persons ; 2. Places ; 3. Periods of time ; 4. Divisions 
of the earth ; 5. Vegetables ; 6. Animals ; 7. Objects in 
the room. 

§ 22. Written Exercise. Supply Class-Tumns^ as 
subjects^ to the^ Verbs in the following parts of Sen- 
tences. 

Blooms ; grows ; swims ; walks ; feels ; is moving ; has 
been conquered; was produced; will be made; was dis- 
covered ; is promised ; will be multiplied ; revolve in their 
orbits ; can be mentioned ; is mild ; is woolly ; is teachable ; 
is scaly ; is web-footed ; is long-necked ; is square ; is high ; 
is heavy ; is long-lived ; is prickly ; is bulbous ; is brittle ; is 
ripe ; is green ; is purple ; is sweet ; is fragrant ; is • rough ; 
is elastic. 

Observation. — The noun will be apt to occur in answer to the inter- 
rogative, Whati As, if I ask myself, " What blooms? " the word will be 
apt to occur to me, — ** The flower." 

Model. — The serpent creeps; the grape is round. 

§ 23. Objects that are composed of a number of in- 
dividuals grouped together, and are yet not classes, are 
expressed in Collective Nouns ; as, army^ jlock^ con- 
stellation. 

Collective Nouns are names of groups. 

Observation. — The name of the whole cannot be given to any one of 
the objects denoted by a collective noun, or noun of multitude, as it is some- 
times called, as it can be in the case of those denoted by a class-noun. We 
cannot say *'■ Stephen is an army," as we can say " Stephen is a man," al- 
though Stephen may be one of the objects denoted as well by " army " as 
by '* man." We can always distinguish by this a collective noun from a 
class-noun. 

§ 24. Oral Exercises. Name the Collective Nouns 
in the following Sentences^ and mention of what kind of 
individuals each is made up : — 

The army was sadly neglected. The assembly was tu- 
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multuous. A large company collected around the prince. 
The tribe of caterpillai's called surveyors sometimes support 
themselves for whole hours upon their hind-legs. A herd 
of buffaloes can only be kept in order by a guard of mounted 
keepers, armed with lances. Whales are found in companies, 
but mostly in pairs. A belt of .trees and shrubs conceals the 
fence. The out-houses are placed in a group of shrubbery. 
A dozen or more, perhaps a score, of apples lay under the 
tree. Swarms of bees were found in the forest 

Name three Collective Nouns denotingy — 
1. Persons ; 2. Animals ; 3. Things. 

§ 25. Written Exercise. Supply Collective Nauru 
as suh^'ects to the following parts of Sentences : — 

Fought; shouted; was divided; ran together; was well 
matched ; assembled ; is introduced ; has bought ; surrounded 
them ; were diseased ; was approaching ; were sworn in the 
customary way ; will suffer greatly ; was authorized ; is com- 
posed. 

Model. — A company was formed ; the span are black. 

§ 26. Objects that are regarded as composite, but are 
not classes nor groups, are expressed in words called 
Mass-nouns ; as, earth, water, air, light. 

Mass-nouns are names of objects regarded as mere 
masses. 

§ 27. Oral Exercises. Name the Mass^nouns in 
the following Sentences : — 

Air is composed chiefly of two invisible gases. Ice is 
frozen water. Exogenous plants have bark, wood, and pith. 
The blood is purified by air taken into the lungs. Spirit 
is active ; matter inert. Smoke is a product of combustion. 
Wheat and rye will germinate in a single day ; mustard re- 
quires three days ; lettuce, four ; while parsley requires fif« 
teen. Passion, I see, is catching. 
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Name three MasS'^nouns that are^ ^^ 

1. Minerals ; 2. Gases or Vapors ; 3. Vegetables ; 4. 
Animals ; 5. Spiritual objects. 

§ 28. Written Exercise. Supply Mass-nouns as 
subjects to the following parts of Sentences : — 

Melts ; is dissolved ; scatters ; rises ; nourishes ; is formed ; 
will bend ; will freeze ; thinks ; bleeds ; is sweet ; is bright ; 
is ductile ; is fusible ; is combustible ; is brittle ; is pliable ; 
is hard ; is dull ; is stratified ; is good for food ; is transpa- 
rent. 

MoDEii. — Grass withers; thought is deathless. 

Observation. — The^four classes of objects named in the preceding sec- 
tions, form a general class of objects of thought. They are expressed in a 
class of words which are called Ckmcrttes, and which constitute one of the 
two grand divisions of nouns in language. Concretes are single or com- 
posite. Single concretes expressed in single words are Proper Nouns. 
Composite concretes are composed either of (1.) Parts that can be numbered 
without being classed, constituting Collective Nouns; or (2.) Parts that can 
be measured, constituting Mass-nouns; or (3.) Parts that are gathered into 
the same class, constituting Class-nouns. See Appendix No. II. Concrete 
nouns are, in fact, subject-nouns; that is, names of objects of whidi some- 
thing is asserted. 

§ 29. A Concrete Noun is the name of an object 
of which we may assert an attribute. 

Observation. — The same word, it should be borne in mind, may be, 
in one use, a Proper Noun; in another, a Class-noun; in still another, a 
Collective Noun, or a Mass-noun. Thus when I say " Alexander was a 
great general," I use the word " Alexander " as a proper noun. When I 
say " An Alexander would have failed in such a campaign," I use the 
word to denote a class. In the same way, I may say " Water is fluid,'* 
using the word '* water" as a mass-noun; or "Rain water is soft," using 
the same word as a class-noun. It is the use of the word in speaking, not 
the form of the word as it is given in the dictionary, that determines 
whether it belongs to the one or the other of the different classes of nouns ; — 
whether it is, in a given case, a Proper noun, a Class-noun, a Collective 
noun, or a Mass-noun. 

\ 30. Written Exercises. 1. Write sentences as^ 
serting something of three Proper Nouns^ of each of the 
follovnng classes respectively : — 
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(1.) Of Persons ; (2.) Of Places ; (3.) Of Things. 

2. Of three Cla8S-noun% of each af the follaming 
classes respectively : — 

(1.) Places; (2.) Divisions of Time; (3.) Minerals; 
(4.) Vegetables ; (5.) Animals ; (6.) Rational Beings. 

3. Of three Collective Nouns in each of the following 
classes : — 

(1.) Living objects ; (2.) Inanimate objects. 

4. Of three Mass'vumns. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ABSTRACTS. 

§ 31. To every object of which we can think, there 
belong one or more attributes. . Of these attributes 
there are four classes, namely, — Qualities, Actions, 
Conditions, and Relations. Nouns expressing attributes 
are called abstracts, 

§ 32. Qualities of objects are expressed in nouns 
called Qaality'Twuns ; as, sweetness^ hardness^ cUmency* 
Quality-nouns express quality. 

§ 33. Oral Exercises. Name the Quality-noun8 
in thefoUomng sentences : — 

Air owes its fluidity to heat The magpie is noted for his 
loquacity. If the great Newton could utter such a senti- 
ment, how much more becoming are modesty and humility 
in us/ Some bodies possess so little elasticity, that they are 
called non-elastic They gave themselves up to severity and 
rigidness of life. So that it is great weakness and silliness, 
and not conscientiousness that prevails with these men. We 
were charmed by the tunefulness of its notes. There is an 
interest that is beyond the disorder and mutability of the 
present world. The juice^had an agreeable tartness, though 
but little flavor. Timidity, though similar to pusillanimity, 
Is not so • reproachful. All this rose from infirmity, not 
wickedness. The Creator is willing mankind should serve, 
themselves of all his creatures' various excellences, in their 
ftrength, weight, light, sweetness, warmness. 
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Uxpress Qualities of objects in the foUomng classes 
by appropriate nouns : — 

The tree ; the acorn ; the fowl ; the serpent ; silver ; iron ; 
the voice ; the feeling ; the word ; the blow ; the wish ; the 
motive. 

Models. — To the olive belongs bitiemtti. To the rose belongs color. 
To the lamb belongs />2aj^u/7»eM. To the comet belongs brightness. 

Observation. — For assertions of quality the adjective form is the most 
natural, as, " The olive is bitter." We have in English few, if, in fact, any 
verb-forms that can be used for this purpose. 

§ 84« Written Exercise* Assert some Quality 
of each of the following objects in both forms^ by a noun 
and by an adjective : — 

Paper ; the pencil ; the color ; the picture ; the coonte 
nance ; the dress ; the doth ; the painting ; the writing ; the 
addition ; the spelling ; the manners ; the speech ; the sleep ; 
the thirst ; the position. 

Model. — To the rose belongs fragrance; the rose is fragrant 

§ 35. Actions are expt-essed in nouns called Action* 
nounSy as creation, the act of creating ; race^ the act 
of running ; ascent^ the act of ascending ; growth^ the 
act of growing. 

Action-nouns express action. 

§ 86. Oral Exercises. Name the Action-nouns in 
thefoUomng sentences : — 

Animals are sensible of the treatment they receive from 
us. The remembrance of his misdeed made him falter. In 
the arrangement of its leaves the plant is mathematicallj 
precise. The revolution of the earth about the sun was dis- 
believed as irreconcilable with the Scriptures. The contin- 
ual wearing of the rain had made a deep hollow in the rock. 
By the exercise of the mental faculties, man is distinguished 
from the brute. Close attention and perseverance can con- 
quer even natural defects. The jester has seldom any rever« 
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ence for sacred things. Vegetable growth is effected by the 
absorption of fluids by the roots and the circulation through 
the stem to the leaves. At last I fell into a drowse, as if 
sung to sleep by the musical pattering of the rain upon the 
roof. The magpie had been occupied all the time in pro- 
found meditation ; and, at last, broke it« long silence by a 
perfect imitation of the flourish of trumpets it had heard 
The acquisition of the lesson, however, exhausted its whole 
stock of intellect. If a ball be dropped perpendicularly on a 
smooth pavement, the rebound will be to a certain point in the 
line of descent There is another matter requiring explana- 
tion. Our next conversation will be about the density of 
bodies. The peculiar meanings of the turtle-dove are only 
its wooings of its mate. His ^'iend gave him good counsel 
and earnest admonition. 

Assert some action of each of the following objects : — 

John ; England ; man ; the dog ; the rose ; gold ; grads \ 
chair ; book ; mind ; passion ; avarice ; knowledge. 

Models. — To Alfred belongs foresight; to the violet belongs blooming; 
to a magnet belongs attraction ; to intemperance belongs degradation. 

Observation. — When an tfction is asserted of an object, the form with 
the verb is more naturally employed; as we say, " The magnet attracts," 
rather than " To the magnet belongs attraction." But the meaning is the 
same. In both cases we alike assert an attribute of an object. 

^ 87. Written Exbkcisb. Assert some Action of 
the following objects both in the form of a noun and also 
qf a verb : — 

Fire ; the sun ; the heart ; the eye ; the seed ; the horse ; 
the ox ; the book ; the architect ; the soldier. 

Models. — To the landscape may be attributed, or belongs, gratifica- 
tion; the landscape pleases; to heat belongs expansion; heat expands; to 
the student may be attributed attainment of knowledge; the student leami. 

§ 88. Conditions of objects are expressed in nouns 
ealled Condition-Tiouns ; as, silence^ poverty^ health* 
Condition -NOUNS express condition. 
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Obsebvation. — Conditions are of three dasses: (1.) Of place; as, ^ Rome 
is in Italy;*' (2.) Of time; as, " The departure was on Thurtday;" (8.) 
Condition in the more ordinary sense, as answering to the interrogative 
How? as, " The boy is in health ; " " The ship is in decay; *' '* The business 
was transacted in quietness and in order." 

It will be noticed that Italy and Thursday in the above examples are orig- 
inally Proper noans. But as designating places and times, such words 
may be used, as here, to express conditions. As before intimated, words 
not uncommonly have divers uses. 

§ 39. Oral Exercises. Name the Oonditton-noun^ 
in the following sentences: — 

The Parthenon was at Athens. The Coliseum is in 
Rome. The battle was in May. The bird is in flight It 
will soon be in rest. At night many leaves are in apparent 
sleep. Swans are fabled to sing most sweetly in death. A 
market woman used to give herbs to an elephant while at 
work. The elephant one day, in a mood of frenzy, rushed 
into the market, and drove all others away, but took the 
child in his trunk and bore it away in safety. The queen 
bees are in perpetual conflict with one another. Vines 
climb in rank luxuriance upon the trees along the road. 
TV hen in fermentation, the skins of the grape which rise are 
stirred down, to give the wine a high color. The ferment- 
ing tubs must then be under close cover, for the skins be* 
come sour if in contact with the atmospheric air. John re- 
mained in silent reflection for a long time. They commence 
their voyage in great hilarity. Some people are always in 
trouble. 

Assert some condition of each of the following oIh 
jects : — 

The horse ; the ox ; the grass ; the sky ; the sun ; the 
wind ; the pen ; the paper ; the dock ; the knife ; the street ; 
the grain ; the bread. 

Models. — To the eagle belongs hunger ; to Chicago belongs proqterity. 

The word desired will be suggested in answer to the ques- 
tion : In what place, time, or condition, is the ohject f Or 
in answer to the interrogatives Where f When f Bow f 
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OBSXBYATioir. -"The state or conditfon of an obfeet may be ezpreised 
in other ways than by simple nouns. The noun with a preposition, as, " The 
nation is at peace ; '* and the participle in tag, as, " The lamb is fritlang^* 
are the forms most common. Words compounded of a noun and the pefiz 
a, which is the fragment of an obsolete preposition, signifying in or on, art 
also expressive of condition; as, "The boat is adrift;" " The child waft 

§ 40. Written Exercise. AMert some ccndition 
of each of the following objects in each of the different 
forms mentioned : — 

James; the ship; the doud; the oak; the book; the 
heart ; the head ; the sport 

Models. — To the door belongs decay; the door is decaying; the door it 
^ar. 

§ 41. Relations of objects are expressed in nonns 
called Rdation-nouns ; as, superiority j succession^ suit- 
ahlenesSy disdpleship. 

Relation -NOUNS express relations. 

§ 42. Oral Exercise. ISfame the Belation^nouns 
in thefottowing sentences : — 

A dollar in paper currency should be in equality of value 
with a dollar in coin. The nearness of France to England 
makes intercourse easy between the two nations. The an- 
cient law gave the younger sons and daughters of the king 
precedence before all peers. His fickleness is the chief 
hindrance to his success. All communication with him was 
on account of his waywardness suspended from that time. 
The behavior of John was in striking contrast with that of 
his brother. We state our experience and then we come to 
a manly resolution of acting in contradiction to it. Its use- 
fulness and subserviency to the purposes of piety will be ex- 
hibited. When the being of the state is endangered, resist- 
ance to the person of the king is justifiable. The genuine 
effect of a nearer view of infinite excellency is a deep sense 

of our own great inferiority to it. 

2 
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Assert relations of the following obfects : — 

A coin ; a tree ; rice ; the air ; the citizen ; the child ; the 
magistrate. 

Models. — To the dollar belongs usefulness in trade; to the shrub be- 
longs hiferiority in size to the tree; to the spirit belongs control over the 
body 

Observation. — Relations may be attributed to objects in the form of 
Abstract Nouns ; or of Verbs ; or of Adjectives ; or by means of Prepositions. 
Relations exist in time, as "Alexander succeeded Philip;" in place, as 
^ Spain adjoins France; " as cause and effect, or aim and object, as " Heat 
expands iron ; " and in degree, " John outruns Jame^," " John is swifter 
than James." They are readily expressed in Verbs compounded with Prep- 
ositions which retain their proper force in the compound ; as, outbid^ over' 
balance, utuUrtninef drcunucribe, counteract, exceed, interline, tramcend, 

§ 43. Written Exercise. Assert some rdation 
of each of the follovnng objects in each of the forms 
mentioned^ — by an Abstract Noun ; by a Verb ; by an 
Adjective : — 

Copper ; granite ; the grape ; cotton ; agriculture ; paint- 
ing ; commerce ; law ; government ; avarice ; wealth ; study. 

Models. — To lead may be attributed utility for many wants in life ; lead 
oatweighs iron; lead subserves the wants of man; lead is serviceable for 
our wants. 

§ 44. Attributes, when regarded as objects, are ex- 
pressed in words called Abstracts; as, walking; sleep; 
sweetness; equality. 

An Abstract is the name of an attribute when re- 
garded as an object. 

Observation. — An Abstract Noun and an Adjective both express at- 
tributes; but an Abstract expresses an attribut<e of which we can assert 
some other attribute ; an Adjective does not Thus we can say, " Sweet* 
ness is attractive; " but not ^ Sweet is attractive." 

§ 45. Nouns are of two classes : — 

1. Concrete Nouns, denoting subjects in thought ; 

2. Abstract Nouns, denoting attributes in thought. 

§ 46. Concretes are of four kinds : — 
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1. Proper Nouns, denoting individual objects ; 

2. Class-nouns, denoting classes ; 

8. Collective Nouns, denoting groups ; 
4. Mass-nouns, denoting composite objects of spacial 
parts. 

§ 47. Abstracts are of four kinds : — 

1. Words denoting QUALITIES ; 

2. Words denoting actions ; 

8. Words denoting conditions ; 
4. Words denoting relations. 

§ 48. Written Exercises. Form sentences in whuA 
something shall be asserted of each of the foUomng 
Concretes : — 

John ; Socrates ; Geero ; Sir Isaac Newton ; Benjamin 
Franklin ; the Sun ; Mars ; the Amazon ; Italy. 

Bird; fish; serpents; mountains; stars; tables; knives. 

Forest ; army ; class ; convention ; mob ; corps ; dan ; 
bundle. 

Wood ; air ; heat ; space ; mind. 

Form sentences in which eaxsh of the following At- 
tributes shall be asserted of some svbstance : — 

Runs ; strikes ; bums ; hurts ; thinks ; feels ; makes ; di- 
rects ; learns. 

Quiet; moving; standing; falling; calm; troubled; con- 
tented; frisking; fijing; silent; distant; indignant; petu- 
lant 

Tall ; green ; heavy ; elastic ; fragrant ; quick ; impul- 
sive ; kind ; rash. 

Below the sun ; behind the hour ; exceeds one hundred ; 
excels his leader ; greater than you imagine. 

Form sentences in which some quality^ action^ con^ 
ditionj and relation^ shaU be asserted of the following 
CoTicretes : — 
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1. Grass; 2« Rock; 3. Goud; 4« Star; 5. Person; 6. 
Mind; 7. Army. 

Model. — Grass is soft; gtAas grows; grass is diy; grass noaridies 
animals. 

Form sentences in which one or more of the following 
Attributes shall he asserted of some Proper Noun, Class- 
noun. Collective noun, and Mass^noun : -— 

1. Size ; 2. *Shape ; 3. C!olor ; 4. Weight 

Models. — Cssar is small; is deformed; is of dark complexion. The 
house is large; is sqoare; is white. The constellation is large; is dipper* 
like; is bright. Smoke is curling; is dark; oatweighs common air. 
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PBONOUKS. 

§ 49. In speaking, there is ever a speaker, a person 
spoken to, and an object spoken of. For the convenient 
expression of these several elements of all discourse, a 
class of words called Prcmowru are employed. As in- 
stead of saying ^^ The speaker gives the speaker's book 
to the hearer," we say, "J give my book to yow." 

A Pkonoun is a word used to distinguish the speaker, 
the person spoken to, and the object spoken of. 

ly my, me ; we, our, us, denote the speaker or speakers. 

Thau, thy, thee; you, your, denote the person or persons 
spoken to. 

ffe, Ms, htm ; she, her ; it, its; they, their, them, denote tliQ 
object spoken of. 

§ 50. Obal Exercise. Paint out the PronouTis in 
the following sentences : — 

They soon lost sight of him. We loitered along the way 
at our pleasure. Thou wilt deserve thy crown. Their path 
lay through the forest I will bring them my bridle with 
your horse. Her stay was prolonged. You will need pro- 
tection. She will never deny them any thing. They will 
bring with them in their carriage my books in your satchel. 
We will then study our lessons together. 

§ 51. Written Exercise. Construct sentences^ 
each containing one of the above Pronouns, 
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§ 52. In speaking it is often needful to present again 
an object already distinguished as speaking, spoken to, 
or spoken of, in some new relation of thought. This 
need is met by a class of words called Relative Pro- 
nouns. 

A Relative Pronoun is a word used to denote an 
object already named in the sentence ; as, " The man 
deserves well who does well." Here who denotes the 
object already named as man. 

The Relative Pronouns are who^ whose^ whom, 
which^ thai; as. 

What includes in itself both the object and the rela- 
tive ; as, " What he will engage in, I know not ; " — a 
sentence equivalent to " The business that he will en- 
gage in, I know not." 

§ 53. Oral Exercise. Point out the Relative Pro- 
nouns in the following sentences : — 

He is like a beast of prey, that destroys without pity. Of 
them to whom much is given, much will be required. We 
value most what costs tis most They know not what they 
do. They are principles which I detest His companions 
are not such persons as his friends would select for him. 
There are persons for whose good we would gladly labor. 
No such reasoning as that will satisfy my mind. It is easy 
to find some one whom you may befriend. The man that 
can please no one is indeed miserable. 

§ 54. Written Exercise. Construct sentences, each 
eoniaining one of the above named Relatives. 
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MODIFYINa WOBDS. 

§ 55. When we wish in speaking to confine the 
thought to a part of an object, we often make use of 
a peculiar class of limiting words, called adjectives ; as, 
" The wild pigeon ; "The tall tree." 

An Adjective is a word used to limit a noun by an 
attribute. 

§ 56. When we wish to limit the thought to a part 
of an attribute, we employ a peculiar class of limiting 
words, called adverbs ; as, " He was nobly generous ; '* 
*' They had lately arrived ; " " He lives here,^^ 

An Adverb is a word used to limit an attribute. 

§ 57. When we wish to limit an assertion we use a 
peculiar class of words, called modals ; as, " I certainly 
saw him ; " "I shall probably go ; " "I may perhapB 
be present." 

A Modal is a word used to limit an assertion. 

The following words are properly modals : — 

Assuredly, certainly, doubtless, forsooth, indeed, indubita- 
bly, positively, truly, verily, undoubtedly, unquestionably, 
not, necessarily, haply, perchance, perhaps, . peradventure, 
possibly. 

^ 58. Words so used to limit an element are called 
Modifying MementSj or Modifiers^ while the words 
limited by them are called Principal Elements. 
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§ 59. Oral Exercise. Point out the Adjectives^ Ad' 
verbs J and Modals in the following sentence: — 

A soft answer tometh away wrath, but grievons words stir 
up anger. It was a cold autumnal evening ; Mrs. Simons was 
busily sewing, and Louisa sat anxiously regarding her father. 
I felt very giddy while swinging from side to side, and losing 
rapidly the cheerful light of day« II certainly appeared a 
long journey. I was amazingly tired. Daylight added pos- 
sibly to the effect ^ Perhaps we shall go yet," said his fa- 
ther. The young and the old, the rich and the poor, the wise 
man and the fool, the brave man and the coward, all shrink 
from death. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

FOBX-WOBDS. 

I 60. Thb dosses of words hitherto descrihed all expreM 
some notion, as of an object or an attribute or assertion, or a 
significant modification of an object, attribute, or assertion. 
They are hence called NoH<m^word8. 

There is another class of words which are not used for 
these purposes. They are used to help out the expression of 
the thought by indicating some relation of notion-words in 
the sentence. The nature of this relation determines the 
chisses of these auxiliary words, which, in order to distin- 
guish them frooL Notion-words, have been called Form^wttrdM. 

They are used thus : — 

1. To express the relation of an object as either limiting 
another object, or as an attribute ; as, " A citizen in Rome ; " 
^ He went to Athens ; " ^ Dependent upon his fitther ; " ^ The. 
ring is of gold." In these phrases, the words tn, to, upon, are 
introduced to show the relation of the objects, ^ Rome,** 
"Athens," ** his fiither," to " citizen," « went," ** dependent ; * 
and of to** gold " as attribute predicated of " ring." Such 
Form-words are called Prepositions. 

2. To express the relation of sentences, or parts of sen- 
tences to each other, as to be connected in some way in 
thought ; as, ^* The storm beat and the house fell ; " " Poor, 
fet making many rich ; " " Fearless because innocent" The 
words and, yet, because, here show a connection in thought 
between the sentence " The storm beat," and the sentence 
** the house fell ; " and between the parts of a sentence 
^ poor " and " fearless," and the parts " making many rich ** 
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and ^ innocent.'' Form-words of this kind are called Cbn* 
junctions. 

3. To express yarions relations denoted in the Inflection 
of words. Here belong, (1.) The words used in the Inflec- 
tion of Verbs, usually called Verb-auxiliaries ; as, ^ I maiy 
say ; " ^ They will go." (2»} Tile cmxiUaries of comparisonj 
more, most, less, least 

4. To express a mere rlietorioal tielation, as in the case of 
the use of particles to show that the order of the sentence is 
inverted ; as, ^ jB is foul weather to-day ; ** ** There will be 
gladness in that hour.** ^ '< It ** and <^ there ^ belong to a class 
of Form- words vaguely called depletives, as they neither add 
to the thought nor modify it in any way. 

5. To express the relations of the thought to the feelings 
of the speaker ; aft, ** the folly of delay 1 ^ ''Alas I he fell." 
Diese Form-words a):e called JBfUerfections. 

^ 61» A PKEPoSiTtON is a word used to show tbto 
relation (^ a noun when used as a modifier or an ^ttri« 
bute ; as " He went from London t^ Rome ; " •* The 
teee stands neat the stream 5 '' ** The wb^at i« iready 
for the hartnest ; " " The sun is in the heavend.'^ 

§ 62. A Conjunction is a word used to connect 
sentences or parts of sentences ; as, '^ The night comes 
on and the storm still rages ; " ^^ Just but merciftil ; ** 
*^ Grenerous (dtkough hasty." 

§ 63. Au:tiLiARiE6 are "trotds tised in the inflection 
of words ; as, " He will come \ '" ** They should go ; " 
** Uieif are learning to help ; " *' More nice than wise.*^ 

§ 64. Expletives are words without significance^ 
used to show certain rhetorical relations ; as, ** jB is 
time that we go ; " " There is rest in the grave*** 

^ 65. Interjections are words used to express 
feeKng ; as, ^ Alas ! lie dies ; *' *' io 1 he comes I ^* 
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§ 66. Okal Exercise. Point out the several kinds 
of Form-words in ike following sentences : — 

They waited but for a few minutes. The dead, and his 
cruelty to the dead, were alike forgotten. Hail ! holy light 
It was long before he came. And shun, O shun, the en- 
chanted cup. The most desolate hi populous cities may 
hope, for Charity has not quite closed her hand and heart, 
and shut her eyes on misery. " Pshaw ! pshaw I child," said 
the sly thief. He would not eat nor drink unless iie was 
solicited. It was in vain that I insisted upon knowing his 
purpose. Hius, forlorn and distressed, he wandered through 
the wild. Yes 1 if the life and death of Socrates were tihose 
of a Sage, the life and death of Jesus were those of a God. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

PHRASES. ^^ CLAUSES. 

I 67. It is often necessary to use more than one 
word to express an element. The expression of an ele- 
ment in more than one word is either a Phrase or a 
Clatise, 

A Phrase is a part of a sentence consisting of two 
or more words withont a verb expressed or impUed ; 
as, ** A cluster of ripe grapes." 

A Clause is a part of a sentence consisting of two or 
more words, and containing a verb expressed or im- 
plied ; as, " 1 will go, if it be possible; " " I will go, jf 
possible,^^ 

Observation. — A Phrase, it will have been seen, difien ttom a Claose 
In this respect, that it contains notliing either expressed or implied of the 
thonght-element of speech — nothing of the proper Copala-element The 
Clause always contains tliis element, although it is often not fully ex- 
pressed. The distinction is fundamental and of high importance to correct 
speaking and writing. 

§ 68. Phrases and Clauses, in respect of their use in 
the sentence like single words, are of four kinds : — 

1. Principal^ when they express a subject, predicate, 
or object of thought generally, or the copula; as, 
^^The rising sun was now penetrating the mist; ^^That 
their arrival was not eay>ected is clear." 

2. Adjective^ when they modify objects of thought ; 
as, *^The slowly rising sun ; " ^* The sun that was slowly 

* * 99 

rtivng. 
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8. Adverbial^ when they modify attributes ; as, '* He 
arrived unexpectedly to tis;^^ ^^ The sun was rising tii 
the eaat;^^ *^ We searched the stream where the boat 
was last seen.^* 

4. Modalj when they modify the copula or the as- 
sertive element of the sentence ; as, ** The events 
might in a certain contingency have happened ; " " Jf 
it had been necessary^ he would have sacrificed his life/* 

§ 69. Phrases, in respect of their form, are of two 
kinds: — 

1. Adjuncts^ consisting of a Noun and Preposition ; 
as, "A cluster of grapes ;^^ "The two bright birds 
walked about /(>r a few minutes around the image of the 
children^ or stood quietly at their feet.^^ 

2. Case Independent^ or Absolute^ consisting of a 
Noun and Participle ; as, " At ten o'clock, my task be^ 
ing finished^ I went down to the river." This form of 
the phrase may be called the Independent or the Abso^ 
lute Phrase. 

§ 70. Clauses, in respect of their form, are of three 
kinds : — 

1. Those introduced by a Relative Pronoun; as, 
" The man who discovered the mine had died ; " " He 
that dwelt here is gone." 

2. Those introduced by an Adverb; as, ^*'How he 
heard^ I have never known ; " "I cannot conjecture 
why he acted thusJ^ 

8. Those introduced by a Conjunction ; as, " It was 
not possible that he could arrive in time;^^ "He will 
find out whether it is true; " " I saw he was gone^^ the 
Conjunction in this sentence being omitted. 

§ 71. Oral Exercise. PoinJt out the Phrases and 
the Clauses in the following extracts^ and tell whether 
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U Ai^eethet Adverbial^ or ModdL Then go 
(mtr the extraeU a second time^ and name the Fkraeee m 
ike form of Adjunete and in the Case Independent; and 
the Clauses^ whether introduced hy a Relative^ an Adverhj 
or a Conjunction : -— 

The retnming antomn. A lone Indian. Was seen stand- 
ing. He must of necessity have been standing long. He 
stood at the oonseeraled spot. Tke fire of his eje. The 
Eagle of the Mohawks. A deep groan burst from the soul 
of the savage. For thirty wearisome years he had watched 
that oak with its twining tendrils. The tree that be had 
planted was dead. The white man carries food to his wife 
and children. We shall comprehend it when we know how 
the morning-stars sang togefjier. To one who goes out in 
Nature with his heart open, it is a pleasant music There 
was no creed that he did not profess ; there was no opinion 
that he did not promulgate. If my heart were great, it 
would burst at this. We had not been long in the campf 
when a party set out in quest of a bee-tree. He did not 
come, notwithstanding he had so solemnly pledged his word 
to be punctual, till the exerdses were nearly finished. The 
hour having been spent, the company dispersed. Whether 
the old dame enjoyed or merely diffused that comfort^ was a 
problem. When he had finished, they sank on their knees. 
We at length came, the sunken plain having been crossed, 
to the edge of the crater. 

§ 72. Written Exsrcise. Write out by them- 
selves^ — 

1. The Proper Nouns in Appendix No. Vn, j 
2* The Qass-nouns ; 

3. The Collective Nouns ; 

4. The Mass-nouns ; 

5. The Action Nouns ; 

6. The Condition Nouns ; 

7. The Quality Nouns ; 
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8. The Verbs ; 

9. The AdjecdTes ; 

10. The Adverbs ; 

11. TheModals; 

12. The Pronouns ; 

13. The Relatives ; 
14 The Prepositions ; 

15. The Ck>njunctionBs 

16. The Verb- Auxiliaries ; 

17. The Infinitives marked bj the sign to ; 

1& Ilie Words pf GomiiariaQa marked bj m9re^ motif 
bsty least; 

19. The Expletives ; 

20. The Interjections ; 

21. The Adjuncts $ 

22. Each Case Independent ; 

23. The Selative ClaQfies; 
24 The Adverbial Clauses ; 
25. The Conjunctive Clsiweii 



CHAPTER IX. 

rOBMATIOK OF WOBDS. 

( 73. WoBDS are Ibrmed from other words in three 
ways: — 

1. By Composition ; 

2. By Derivation ; 
8. By Inflection. 

§ 74. Compound words are formed by uniting sim* 
pie words without change; as, steam-boatj tvindmUl^ 
headitrong. 

Obsbbyatios. — For directions when to use the hyphen, see §. 650. 

§ 76. Derivative words are formed in three ways :— 

1. By a prefix ; as, fore-go ; wnderAAd; 

2. By an affix; as, changenible^ covet-^nia^ ciml-ize; 
8. By an internal change in the word ; as. live from 

lifey bond from lifid* 

§ 76. Words are formed by Inflection in three 
ways : — 

1. By an affix ; as, hve-st^ eall-ed; 

2. By internal change in the word ; as, hade firom 
Ud^ 9unk from sank; 

3. By auxiUaries, forming a composite word ; as, 
more exact; may hve; shall have loved, 

§ 77. In forming words, certain principles govern, 
of which the more important are those of Cognate ori^ 
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|Pte Atid of JSuphn^^ We have from theti^ principles 
the following ^— 

RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF WORDS. 

RxTLE I. The parts of the word should not be taken 
from difierent languages. 

Q«8K||yATioii.<^Th« n^ceauties of qwech allow certain inftactioiis of 
this rule, and particularly in the case of wordB more familiarized to Eng- 
lish use; thus we add the proper English suffix -ness to Latin stems, as 
iaeUeMU, But the rule is yet one which has sway to a large extent, and 
should not be disregarded without authority or reason. In the use of pre- 
fixes, thus, the negative prefix un- is vernacular, while tn* is of Latin on* 
gin; we do not say, therefore, imeue or muemUMe, but wnwue, tntmiabUf 
nor uucreWf wndiapose^ but ttftwreio, inditpou. So in suffixes, -neu is veniac- 
ular; -dy is Latin. Accordingly, we say tiwanify, but unaoundneu. 

In many cases, fVom the same root or stem we have difi^erent derivative 
ibrms giving shades of meaning more or less difi^srent; as, ^entffiify, yen- 
Uenet* ; humiUtiff hutfiblenett. 

Rule II. A silent H final is dropped before a sufiix 
beginning with a vowel ; as, Unnng, Hpen, rider, brutish, 
curable^ carousal^ guidance^ pcuturage^ combination. 

Except words ending in ee or ge before a or o ; also, 
words ending in ee^ oe^ and yc; as, changeable^ courage^ 
otUf serviceable^ fleeinff J hoeing^ eyeing. 

Rule III. A single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel in a final accented syllable, is doubled before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, robbed^ dragged^ 
petted^ gladden^ shedding^ bagging^ controlling^ omitted^ 
forgettest^foppuihy muddy. 

Obsebvation. — Words ending in an unaccented syllable, also gat and 
9fU, do not double the final consonant, as labeled^ marvehut, gatetmt^ m^i/V* 
reveitr, bareness, riveting. But we have erystalHne, metaSine^ coraliine^ 
^emq%iSH}h ^bese words in the original languages ftom which th^ are taken 
having the letter doubled. 

Rule IV. T final, preceded by a consonant, is 
changed into % before a suffix not beginning with %; asy 
lUi^i h^ppieVi decries^ raciness^ bodUy^ fanciful^ 

8 
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Except in a few monosyllabic adjectives, and before 
suffixes -ship and -ling ; as, dryly ^ shyest^ ladyship. But 
drier and driest are forms authorized by usage. 

Observation.— F final preceded by a vowel is not changed; as, loayf, 
Moneyi , ddatft^ Ploying ^ gayly, gatfety. Except laid, paid, iaid, saitk, ilain, 
$taid, daUy, 

Rule Y. le final is changed into y before a suffix 
beginning with i ; as, lying^ tying^ from Ue^ tie. 

Rule VI. A single/ final, and/ before e final, be- 
come V before a suffix beginning with a vowel in many 
words ; as, beeves, thievish. 

Obsbbvation. — This principle was once a general one, and applied to 
», and th as heard in fJun, as well as to/. We can thus account for such der- 
ivations as thieve from thief; believe from betief; brazen from braae ; brealUiM 
from breath. The principle was that the characters /* and • represented as- 
pirates generally, but represented phthoagal or vocal sounds before vowela. 
Thus, the singular ^, pronounced Ufe, became life; pronounced livee, in tha 
plural ; and the verb lif-an was pronounced Uvan. 

Rule VII. Words ending in a double letter drop 
one on taking a suffix beginning with that letter, ex- 
cept U before less ; as, seen^ agreedy fully ^ impression. 

But paUrlesSy huM-less. 

Rule VIII. takes k before a suffix beginning 
with e, t, or y; as, trafficked^ frolicking j garlicky. 

Rule IX. Many words ending 'm er or or unac- 
cented, preceded by 6, d, g^ i, jp, or <, drop the vowel 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel other than {/ as, 
eumbrouSy traitress^ disastrous. 

§ 78. Oral Exercise. Correct the errors in the 
orthography of the derivative words in the foUomng senr 
tences or phrases^ and give the rule: — 

The fertilness of the soil was a decisive consideration in 
the purchase. The glanceing of his eye and the giving of his 
hand both betokened the feeling which was moveing his heart. 
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They were gladened by the return of the traveller. There 
was a strange forgetfullness observeable in him. The chim- 
nies were smokeing, the men in the streets buryed their ears 
under their furs ; the snow creaked beneath the wheels, all 
indicateing to the eye and the ear, as their close and warm 
carriage hurryed through the town, with what rapiddity the 
temperature had been changeing during the night. The fade- 
ing and dicing leafs in the forest testifyed to the waneing of 
the year. Such whimsical wonders lose their effect when 
mimiced in ground artificially layd. A beggar begs that 
never beged before. By much planing and runinghe at last 
succeeded in haveing one of the men acquited and the other 
expeled from the realm. The attomies at the begining cay- 
illed at the conditions, but finally, after counselling together, 
cancelled the old contract and submited to the terms of the 
new agrement. He very studyously surveied the matter, and 
in a very peacable manner signified his assent to the ar- 
rangement which was in fistct very advantagous to all the 
partys. Desire to resemble him in goodness maketh them 
nnweariable and ever unsatiable in their longing to do all 
manner of good. The string was uncapable of harmony* 
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GENERAL DIVISION, 

§ 79. .When we speak we utter Thought through a 
word or words, 

« 

There are two things to be considered, accoi^dinglyi 
when we speak or write; (1,) What we speaky--^ 
the Thought ; (2.) How we gpeak, -^ the Words or 
Expression. 

§ 80, When we think, we think of something, which 
is called the Matter of our Thought. 

The Thinking itself, or the Thought proper, is one 
thing, and the Matter of Thought is another thing. 
The two together make up what is called the Thought 
expressed in words ; that is, the Sentence, § 1. 

§ 81. The Matter of Thought consists of two things : 
(1.) That of which we think ; (2.) That which we 
think of it. 

That of which we think, that which we think of it, 
and the thinking itself, make up the three necessary 
elements of Thought. 

These three elements, properly united, form the Sen- 
tence proper ; which can contain only these three ele- 
ments. 

§ 82. Either of these three elements taken sepa- 



ratelj iu difiarent sentences may appear in a bio^der 
or in a narrower form ; in other words, these elements 
may either of them be more or less limited in use* 
When thus limited, they are said to he modified ; and 
the parts of the sentence which are used to limit them 
are called modifying parts, or tnodifieri ; while the ela» 
ments themselves that are thna limited ace called J^rmr 
cipcd MemenUk- 

I 83. The Expression of Thought in words is either 
in forms originally provided in Language for this pur- 
pose! ^^ in forms that are borrowed or derived. 

The Elements of Expression are accordingly, either, 
(1.) Normci or Regular ; or (2.) Abnormal or Irr^fuiar. 

Farther, most words have a meaning of th^ own $ 
but some words only show relations either in the 
thought or in the expression* Words, accordingly, are 
of two classes ; (1.) Nbtum-Wards | (2.) FQrm-JVordi. 

Once more, the expression of an element of Thought 
may be either in the use of one word or of more words 
than one. If more words than one are used, they form 
a Phrase^ if they express only matter of thought ; and 
a Clause^ if they express thought itselft 

§ 84. In speaking, it is necessary to put together 
these elements of Thought and of Expression in a 
proper way. This process of putting together the 
elements of a sentence is called Construction. 

§ 85. Corresponding to this process of Construction, 
is that of Analysis^ which is the process of taking 
apart the elements which have been put together in 
Construction. This is necessary in order to detect the 
faults in expression, or to assure ourselves that the 
sentence is correctly expressed. 
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§ 86. We niter our thoughts to others through the 
ear, the sight, or other sense. In other words, we use 
sensible images or symbols, through which we express 
our thoughts. We, in fact, for the most part, think to 
ourselves through these sensible forms. This putting 
of thought into sounds or other sensible forms, is called 
the SymboUsfm of Thovght* 

§ 87. Once more, the thought which we wish to 
express may be complex ; and if so, it may be neces- 
sary to present it part by part. This separate exhibi- 
tion of the parts of our thought — this unfolding of 
thought — is called Explanation. 

§ 88. The distribution of the Art of Composition 
will, accordingly, be into the following departments^ 
namely : — 

Part I. Matter or Object of Thought ; 

'* II. Principal Elements of the Sentence ; 

*' III. Modified Elements of the Sentence ; 

*' rV. Abnormal Elements of the Sentence ^ 

** V. The Construction of the Sentence ; 

** VI. The Analysis of the Sentence ; 

" VII. Symbolism of Thought ; 

•« VIIL Explanation. 
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CHAPTER L 

NOUNS — DIVISIONd. 

§ 89. An Object of Thought is that of which 
we think. 

It is expressed in language bj means of the iVbtm. 

A Noun, thus, is a form of language expressing that 
of which we think. In brief, it may be defined as the 
name of an object of thought ; as, Jame%^ tree^ cluster^ 
lights ynrity vnsh^ sleep^ moeetnese^ equality > 

Observation 1.— It will be noticed that the definition here given di^ 
ten from that nnder § 10 in the addition of the words ** of thought** Noons 
are names of objects only as thought. Language, indeed, universally deals 
with objects not strictly and immediately as they are, but mediately, as 
they are thought to be. 

Further, that which we think of any thing is as truly an object of thought 
as that of which we think ; the predicate, in other words, is as truly an 
object of thought as the subject Thus, in the two sentences, ** John is a 
biped ** and " John is two-footed,** Inped and two-fooled are alike, in a cer- 
tain sense, objects of thought. But when we speak generally of an object 
of thought we mean that which can be used either as subject or as predicate 
indifferently. Now the word two-footed cannot be used as a subject of 
a sentence. We cannot say ** Two-footed is an animal/' as we can say ** A 
biped is an animal.** In this way a noun is distinguished from the predi- 
cate-adjective, called by some grammarians the noun-adjecHve, in distinction 
fh>m the noun^tubetaniive. A noun, therefore, is always a subject-word; 
that is, a word which may be used as a subject in a sentence, and always 
denotes that of which we may assert something. It may be used, indeed, 
as a predicate, or in modifying a subject or predicate, or even in modifying 
a modifier; but it is ever a word which can properly be used as a subject 
In a sentence. 
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OBOEBYATiofl >• — Whenever we think, the matter of oar thoogfat oon- 
■iflts, as has been stated, of two parts: (l.).That of which we thmk— tha 
■object; (2.) That which we think of it — the attribnte. Now we majT 
wish to make the attribute itself an object of which we shall think lome- 
thing. Thus, we first think, ^^Grsss is green,*' in which, grtut is the sub- 
ject and ^reen is the attribute, the two together making up the matter of 
our thought. But we afterward wish to speak of the attribute itself, and 
to assert fomething of it, and we sajr, ** Greenness is prevalent in spring.** 
We have thus two dssses of subjects in thought: (L) Thosa whleh were 
originalljr thought as subjects, called OmertU*; (S.) Those which were 
originally thought as attributes, called AbttraeU. These latter change their 
form generally, although not alwajm, in order to be used as subject-words; 
that is, to become nouns, proper^ id called* 

§ 90. Nouns are of two classes : (1.) Coneretei ; 
(2.) Ab%tradt*. 

\ 91. Concretes are names of those objects which 
we originally think as subjects. 

Concrete nouns are of two classes : (1.) Names of 
Individual Objects ; (2.) Names of Composite Ob- 
jects. 

Illustration. — We may think of an object either without reftrence t9 
any parts of which it is made up, or in reference to such parts. So ihr aa 
It Ss thought without lelbrtAce to any parts, it is viewed, if a conorete, as 
individual; if an abstract, as simple. So £ur •• it is viewe4 as bavinf 
parts, it is to onr thought Composite. 

§ 92. Individual Objects are expressed in words 
called Proper Nouns. Hence, 

A Propeb Noun is the name of an Individual Ob- 
ject of Thought; as, JameSy Carhy Mars^ JSpaWf 
Thursday. 

Obsbkvation. — A Noun is Proper, strictly speaking, only when it is a 
name appropriated to the indiyidual object When a Composite object Is 
limited by a modifying word to an individual, as. That num^ Ihe sim, $imu 
many the whole expression denotes indeed an individual object; it is not, 
however, a n)rmal Proper Noun, which Is a single word appropriated to a 
tingle object The following are the leading classes of ol^ects for which 
language furnishes Proper Nouns as names, namdy : — 

1, Space^ Time, — the primitive conditions of all thought 

S. Places; as, Africei, Vemchu. 
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8. Times; as, January, Monday, Foirtft. 

4. Peraons; as, Jame$, George, 

5. Animals; as, Fido, Dobbin. 

6. Heavenly Bodies; as, St'rmt, Femcf. 

7. Sciences and Arts; as, Logic, Gakamtm, Mnde, 

V § 93. Composite Concrete Objects are of three 
classes : — 

1. Masses; 

2. Oraups ; 
8. Classes. 

Illustration. — Of the first dass is the object expressed by the word 
mum, when viewed as made np of the parts head, body, Umbt, The parts 
are here viewed as filling certain portions of space — as extended. 

Of the second class is the object expressed by the word army, when 
viewed as made np of parts that may be counted as one, two, three, etc.; 
that is, as so many soldiers. 

Of the third class is the object expressed by the word man, when viewed 
as made up of ^parts that are individuals, having some attribute or attri- 
butes in common, as raUonoL See Appendix No. U. 

§ 94. A Composite Object viewed as made up of 
spacial or extended Parts, is expressed in a word 
called a Mass^noun ; as, man^ regarded as made up of 
he€id^ iody^ limbs ; water ^ regarded as a mass made up 
of this, that, and the other portion. 

Hence a Mass-noun is a name of an object re- 
garded as a mere mass ; as, water y air^ spirit^ tJiouffht. 

Obsbbyation. — We think of spuitnal objects as we think of material 
objecta, as in space, and as filling certain portions of space. We think 
thus of mind, spirit, as we think of water, air, breath, as if they had ex- 
tension. When so regarded they are proper Integrate Wholes, and are 
expressed in proper Mass-nouns. 

§ 95. A Composite Object viewed as made up of 
simple numerical parts, or parts that may be counted 
one by one, is expressed in a word called a Collective 
Noun ; as, army^ regarded as made up of parts, in this 
case soldiers, that may be counted as one, two, three. 
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etc. ; fwresA^ regarded as made ap ef a BumWf or aa a 

groap of trees. 

Hence a Collective Noun is the name of a groap ; 
as, army^flockj herd. 

§ 96. A Composite Object, viewed as made up of 
parts having the same attribute or property, is ex- 
pressed in a word called a dasi-noun. 

Hence a Class-noun is the name of a class ; as, men, 
treCf star, 

Obsebvation 1. — a Cla38 is formed by nnltiiig objects that have a com* 
mon, that is the same, attribute or property, or properties. , Thus, as we ob- 
serve that Mercuiy revolves about the Sun, that Venus revolves about the 
8uii| and that Mars revolves about the Sun, we gatber the several subjects 
in these sentences having the same predicate, into one, and thus form • 
class which we call PlaneL Such a union of subjects on the same predi- 
cate Base, is called in Logic an Extensive Whole. Such an object is ever 
a class. The word expressing it is a Class-noun* 

Because a class always regards this predicate Base as belonging 
alike to eaoh of the individuals or parts making up the class, the class- 
name may be correctly applied to every part Thus, every individual mak- 
ing up the class mas, may be called a wutm ; as, Jokn it a man. This piO|^ 
er^ ilistioguishes it from a Collective Noun, which expresses an object 
to whose parts the name of the whole cannot be so applied* Thus, John i« 
ope of the parts — one of the soldiers— 'that make up the ooUective o» 
grouped whole, army; but we cannot aay, Jehn it an arviy. Mom is a 
Glass- noun ; Army is a Collective Noun. 

A Collective Noun, it may be further observed, is but a plural noun ez- 
prassad in a singular form, with a more or less definita indication of the own* 
ber intended, and of the mode of union. Thus, /orett means simply treea 
of a eeitain number and in a oertain xtlatiQa to one another; tkmmia IwoAw 
uaito; Arace is tuo things. 

Observatioh 2. — Certain terminations originally and appropriately do- 
note, respectively, particular kinds of concretes. The following are of lead- 
ing importance to be distinguished: — 

1. Fersqns are denoted by the following terminations: — 

Agentt; (1.) Anglo-Saxon; as, nuaa, ar^ er, eer, ier^ ^fer,tier, or; Fe- 
male, ttt ; as, camiafi, beggar, torittr^ (moUonter, dotkitr, tawiftp, i tt n m te i% 
tailor, hottest, (8.) Latin and French; on^, en^ itt, tve, ary; Female^ tiM, 
tap ; as, attaiiatU^ regent, fiiniti, captioe, notory, Aeroine, executrix. 

OtjecU of AcHon, by Latin «e, ate, its ; as, grantee, attoeiaie, f av m ilt . 

% PiMuninym are denoted l^ (1.) Anglo^axoii, #<> e^M| kith 



titk; M» fOfM, MrtofteJ, MMtnie, i»nW»i^ $ireamktf tHtBrnfU hSMk (8») 

8. PuiCEs toAere are denoted by Latin aryj ory ; as, Ubr^OF^ dormUorf^ 
4» SciBirGBft and Tbkati8]» aro denoted by Gi<eek Jot or tc, bgif, grapky ; 

m^ cptict, iofficj jf^olo^, geoffraphy* 
5. C14A88B8 are denoted by Anglo-^asLoa an^ hmd; aa, hffffard, ma»9 

Und, 

§ 97. An attribute, when to be used as a general 
object of thought, is expressed in a word called an Ao* 
Hlbr^fA Noun, or simply an Aistrad; aa, brigktne9$ viewed 
^ an attribute of the sun i trutf^idneM^ aa an attribata 
of George Washington* 

Hence an Abstkact Nouk is a noun expressing an 
attribute. 

§ 98. Abstract Nouns are of two classes: (1.) Names 
of simple attributes ; as, exiMenee^ whiteness; (2.) Of 
composite attributes ; as, inteiligenee, composed of obseT" 
vation^ reflection^ and the like. 

Observation. — Giammudans have not fhmUhed partkular words to 
distingaish names of simple attributes from those of eomposite attribatea, 
as they have to mark these distinctions of single and composite in concretes. 
The distinction is, boiroyer, obvious, although practically not so necessary. 
The classification of abstracts given io tb^ aejit sectioii in^lud^ fll ab- 
stracts, simple and composite alike. 

§ 99. Attributes are of four classes : (1.) Qualities ; 
(2.) Actions; (3.) Conditions ; ^ (4.) Relations. 

Hence, Abstracts are of the four classes : (1.) Qual- 
ity-nouns ; (2.) Aotion*noun9 ; (8.) Condition-nouns ; 
(i.^ Relation^nouns* See Appendix No. II. 

Observation. — There are certain termhiations which aire used origi- 
vally to dfiBOte attributas. Although in tha profT'css of the language, and 
especially in the free admission of words into it from foreign laagnagefl, 
these distinctions are obscured, yet it will be foun4 of great service to fiicil- 
ity and correctness in expression, to become familiar with them so far as if 
^cticable. The following may be indicated as of leadmg importance} ->- 

QuAUTiES are denoted by (1.) Aiiglo-Saxon itfsi, im, gmhMu; (8>> 
Latin k«, Uf; as, moHce^ debUitjf. 

AcTiovs are appropriately expressed by tha terminatioii^, (1.) Anglo* 
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Saxon ingi <&, t; as, rutn^, iruthf (from lo frow,) rift. (9.) Latin a^ 
fliee, ton, ment^ «re; as, ferriage^ deUveraneef <UvertuMf deteripikmf re* 
finemaU, capture. 

States or Conditions are denoted by (1.) Anglo-Saxon kood^ ikip 
dom; as, boyhood^ hardthip, IhraUdom', (2.) Latin ocy, ncy, nee, ude; as, 
privacy, turbtdeHcyf penitence^ ioUiude. 

§ 100. Obal Exebcise. Name obfeets to which the 
following qualities may be attributed : -^^ 

Wisdom ; boldness ; depth ; duration ; smoothness ; heavi- 
ness ; hardness ; blueness ; softness ; sweetness ; quickness *» 
density; timidity; credulity; magnanimity. 

Name obfeets to which thefollomng actions may be at* 
tributed : — 

Breathing; growth; drift 

Tillage ; acceptance ; science ; suspicion ; persuasion ; 
creation ; enticement ; seizure. 

Name objects to which the following conditions may 
be attributed :^^ 

Childhood; ripeness; wardship; fireedom. 
Lunacy; occupancy; convalescence; lassitude* 

Name objects to which the foUomng relations may 
be attributed: — 

Foundation ; substratum ; superintendence ; center ; bound- 
ary ; indosure ; foreground ; opposition. 

Priority ; sequel ; concurrence ; anticipation ; seniority ; 
minority; postponement 

Preponderance ; equality ; disadvantage ; preeminence ; 
decrease. 

Production ; construction ; extinction ; suppression. 

Observation. — In a relation there mnst of course be two terms. la 
these exeroises, accordingly, both shonld be expressed as in these models: 
Tht /bundaiion of the ttructure was a wall of brick and mortar. The pre^ 
dominance of caution over other qualities was a striking characteristic. 
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§ 101. Wbitten Exercises. CoiMtruet sentences 
in which iJhe following words shaU be tued to denote their 
dJjQects cts qualities : — 

Feebleness, tardiness, rashness, closeness, justice, coward- 
ice, civility, dignity, ferocity. 

CoTistruct sentences in which the following words shall 
he used to denote their objects a« auctions : — 

Bidding, winding, growth, ruth, tmst, plaint, porterage, 
stoppage, severance, hindrance, extension, mission, circula- 
tion, mention, desertion, improvement, disbursement, nur- 
ture, conjecture. 

Construct sentences in which the following words shall 
he used to denote their objects a« conditions : — 

Neighborhood, knighthood, kingship, censorship, freedom, 
earldom, lunacy, degeneracy, vigilancy, occupancy, affluence, 
absence, lassitude, solicitude. 

Construct sentences in which the following words shaU 
be usedto denote their objects as relations : — 

^Excess, preference, antecedence, inferiority, neighborhoody 
remoteness, attention, comparison, equality. 

MopSL. — The dullness of the axe deUys the w«rk. 



CHAPTER n. 

1 102. We may wish to express one object fiinglj, 
as one individual, one mass, one group, one class^ or 
more than one taken together. This, gives rise to the 
distinction of nouns in respect of number. 

If the word denoting the object presents it as single, 
it is said to be of the Hnffidar number ; if it present the 
object as consisting of more than one, it is said to be 
of the plural number. 

There are^ accordingly^ two classes of nouns in re- 
spect of number^ Singular Nouns and Plural Nouns* 

1 108. NtTMBCR is the distinction of nouns as denot- 
ing one or more. 

There are two Numbers, the Singular and the Plural. 

A noun denoting its object as taken but once is of the 
Singular Number ; as, MUton^ water ^ army^ tree. 

A noun denoting its object as taken more than once 
is of the Plural Number ; as, MiUanSy waters^ armieSf 
trees. 

§ 104. The noun is changed in its form to denote 
more than one. Hence the following rules for forming 
the plural. The first rule is the general rule; the 
others are specific rules or exceptions. 

Bulb I* To form the plural noun, add 8 to the sin- 
gular ; as, stor-s, sA^s, virtue-Sf race^. 
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Rtus II. If the last letter of the tmigttlftf cannot 
unite in one syllable with the regular plaral termination 
(-«), insert the connecting vowel e, as arch-es^ gusk-e^j 
(Ul(M'eSj box-es. 

OBSEBVAttoir. — Thin Is ft m^Xb ^yrittcipTd of fiaphotiy. 11 applies also 
to the inflectioii of the verb. In the English it prevails to a far less exteat 
tiuA in the c l assica l and Hiodim Ewopeaa laagaagMu 

RuLB III« Figures, kttefs, signs, and symbols, used 
as words, to form Aeir plurals insert an apostrophe 
before the s; as, 6'«, n'«, jB'«, -|-*«» []'«» *'*/ the m*9 
Were all in italics. 

RtrL% IV> In componnd words and modified words 
the plural sign is affixed to the leading object ; as, «f^- 
fathers^ horse-thieveSy brothers^n-law, causins-ffermanj 
knighU'teTnplar^ the Q-enerah Sherman^ the brothers 
Smithy Messieurs Thompson^ the Misses Johnson^ billets' 
doux* 

OBMEBYAnoH*-"' W« And sndh eaqnessiona as mm-miitgeif% wom mw in ^ * 
en, men-children, Soch use, however, is antiquated. 

In such expressions as ** the Generals Smith,^' ** the Misses Johnson,** the 
meaning is: the Generals of the name of Smith; the Misses of the name 
•f Johnson. Emphasizing the title is more complimentaiy and respectful; 
hence flM pusftr w ite «• tudi foiins as ** the Geaenl Smithty*' *tlw Misa 
Thompsons.** 

§ 105. ExcsptiONS. (See Appendix No. HI.) 1. Noons 
endmg in o^ preceded hf a consonant, insert e belike the 
plural ^ / as hertzes, eduheSy eargo-es. But Mdifd, iuodedmOy 
frescoy grottoy hatOyjurUOy tassoy mementOy octavOy particOy quartOy 
siroccOy sohy twoy tyroy Mro, omit the e ; as, eantosy zeros* 

2. Nouns ending in g, preceded hj a ecmsonant, iAimige 
the g into t , and add es ; as, sl^y skies ; dutg, duties ; coQo^ 
qugy colloquies. If preceded by a vowel, they are regalar ; 
as, kegsy vaUegSy moneys. 

The flawing noons change / or Jf* into v before es: heejy 
caUfy elfy hcdfy leafy hafy selfy sheaf y shetf ste^y fkiefy ^eharfy 

WOify khl^ey UfiBy Wfk. 
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But oomponndB not accented on the final sjUable, simply 
add f| ^Afiag-Uaff-Mj duk^-^; so houte^fe^ is pronounced 
huttifi. 

Fonnerlj disUmeij as, — - 

** The women find him not worthy of their distevee.** 

BeammoHi and Fletcher. 

4 The following nouns are irregular : manj men; woman 
UHWien; foot, feet; toothy teeth; goose^ geese; mousey mice ; 
lousey Uce ; oxy oxen ; coWy hine ; eoWy stotne ; ehild, children ; 
hrothery brethren. 

5. The following have two plurals in different significa- 
tions : dtey dice and dies ; peoypeas and pease ; penny y pence 
and pennies; hrothery brethren and brothers; genius, genii 
and geniuses ; mediumy media and mediums ; indexy indices 
and indexes ; vertexy vertices and vertexes ; vorteXy vortices 
and vortexes ; stameny stamens and stamina ; phalanxy phor 
langes and phalanxes, 

6. Many noons from foreign languages have the same plu- 
rals as in those languages ; as, from the Hebrew, cheruh, 
cherubim ; seraphy seraphim, 

FROM THE GREEK. 

Antithesis, antitheses. Exanthema, exanthemata. 

Aphelion, aphelia. Helix, helices. 

Aphis, aphides. Hypothesis, hypotheses. 

Apsis, apsides. Metamorphosis, metamorpb 

Cantharis, canthaiideA Parenthesis, parentheses. 

Caryatid, caxyatides. Phasis, phases. 

Chxysalis, chiysalides. Phenomenon, phenomena. 

Criterion, criteria, r.* Stoma, stomata. 

Bisresis, disereses. Sjrnthesis, syntheses. 

Ephemeris, ephemerides. Thesis, theses. 

FROM THE LATIN. 

Abscissa, abscisssB. r. Alumnus, alamni. 

Addendum, addenda. Analysis, analyses. 

Alga, AlgflB. Animalculum, animalcola. 

Alumna, alumme. Anta, antie. 

* Those words having r. annexed to them, have also regular ploimls. 
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ApoXf spices* 
Appendix, appendices, r' 
Aqoariom,' aqaariA. 
AscaiiB, Sflcarides. 
Automaton, automata. 
Axilla, axilln. 
Axis, axes. 
Basis, bases. 
Calculus, calculi. 
Calx, calces. r« 
Calyx, calyces, r. 
Canddabrum, candelabra. 
Centumvir, oentuq^yiri. 
Cicada, cicads. 
Citrus, dnri. 
Clayis, daves. r. 
Cloaca, cloacaB. 
Collyrium, coUyria. 
Coiypheus, coryphei. r. 
Crisis, crises. 
Criterion, criteria. 
Cumulus, cumuli. 
Curriculum, curricula. 
Datum, data. 
Decemvir, decemviri. 
Denarius, denarii. 
Desideratum, desiderata. 
Dictum, dicta. 
IMscus, disd. r. 
Duumvir, duumviri. 
Effluvium, effluvia. 
Emeritus, emeriti. 
Emporium, emporia. 
Erratum, errata. 
Focus, fbd. 
Foramen, foramina. 
Formula, formulsB. r. 
Fulcrum, fulcra, r. 
Fungus, fimgi. r. 
Genius, genii, r. 
Genus, genera. 
Gymnasium, gymnasia. 
Herbarium, herbaria, r. 
Hippopotamus, hippopotami, r. 
Hydra, hydne. r. 
Iambus, iambi, r. 

4 



Ignis fktnus, ignes fiitaL 
Incubus, incubi. r. 
Index, indices, r. 
Lamina, lamina. 
Larva, larvts. 
LiCgumen, legumina. 
Lustrum, lustra. 
Macula, maculs. 
Magus, magi. 
Mausoleum, mausolea. r. 
Maximum, maxima. 
Medium, media, r. 
Memorandum, memoranda, r. 
Miasma, miasmata. 
Minimum, minima. 
Modulus, moduU. 
Momentum, momentft. 
Naiad, naiades, r. 
Nebula, nebulas. 
Nucleus, nndet 
Oaris, oases. 
Obolus, oboli. 
Ovarium, ovaria. 
Ovum, ova. 
PaUadium, palladia, r. 
Pallium, pallia. 
Panacea, panaceas, r. 
Papilla, papiUsa. 
Paihdion, parhelia. 
Polypus, polypi, r. 
Pupa, pnpsB. 
Radius, radii, r. 
Radix, radices. 
Rhombus, rhombi. r. 
Rostrum, rostra. 
Sarcophagus, sarcophagL 
Scholium, scholia, r. 
Scbirrhns, schirri. r. 
Sensorium, sensoria. r. 
Sepia, sepisa. 
Septum, septa. 
Spectrum, spectra. 
Speculum, specula. 
Stadium, stadia. 
Stamen, stamina, r. 
Stigma, stigmata, r. 
Stimulus, stimuli 
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StntoB, itrate* f% TjrmpaBmi, tjnMpsMb 

Soccedaneum, moeedaiMA. r. Ycrtebn, Tfitelink 

SjrUabns, sylUbi. r. YertexY TotioM. r. 

Tenniniia, termiiu Yortez, Totticat. r. 

FROM THE FBENCH. 



Aide-de-camp, aidca-de-««np. 

Bean, beanx. MorceaOf moreeaas. 

BiIlet«doiiz, InDeto-doicK* Plateau, plataamr 

Flambean, flambeaux* Rouleau, ronleaox. 

Gen-d'anne, geoa-d'^nueai n Savant, savana. 

Jet d'eau, jets d*eiin. Tahlaan, tabkaux. 
^fAmnkA nesdamc* vv 

FBOK^THR ITALIAN. 

Banditto, banditti. Libretto, libiettL 

Cicerone, ciceronL Scudo, scndi. 

Cicisbeo, cicisbei. Sopnma, sopnme. 

Conyemzione, oouTerMsionL Soprano, soprani 

Impnnrisatofe, impitmsatorL Yirtuoso, virtuosi. 

Obsebyatiok L — Aim and ridke$ were originally lingular nounti 
•pelled almeae and richesse. When taken in a singular sense, they may 
properly be regarded as in the singular number; as, ** Aiked an o^sis."^- 
Acts iii. 3; ^ What is the riches [« richness] of the gloiy." — CqL i. 27. 
But they may both be used in a plural sense; as, " Thine alms [= alms- 
deeds] are come up.'* — Acts x. 4; ** Tour riches [ss possessionsj are cor- 
rupted." — Jas. y. 2. 

Words irom the Greek ending in test, for the most part denoting scif pees, 
as mcUhemoHci^ optics, ethics, seem to have a plural fonn* but may be used 
either in a singular or a plural sense, according as they denote the science 
or the objects of which the science treats; as, ^* Physics, that is, Physical 
Science, treats of matter; '* ** Physics, that is. Physical things, are learned 
through a different medium from that through which we study m^taphya- 
ics." 

Amends, news, pains, likewise have a plural form, but have either a 
singular or plural sense; more commonly the former. 

Bellows and gallows, like billiards, hysterics, measles, odds, tongs, (^ tongues,) 
scissors, shears, and wages, are real plurals, but being applied severally to 
a single object, may be used as if of the the singular number; but the plu- 
ral is preferable. 

Observatioxi 2. — Some nouns do not vaiy their ibrm to express the 
plural ; as, cannon, cattle, deer, head, saU, salmon, sheep, shot, trout. Others 
are used in the plural in both singular and plural forms; as,jEsft, in the plu- 
ral /sA SiSkSi fishes. Some have no singular, at least, in a part of tti^ir sig- 
nifications; as,— 
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AboriginM, 


Fauces, 


P«rsph«niali% 


Aonab, 


Filings, 


Pinchen, 


Antipodes, 


Gaskins, 


Principia, 


Archives, 


Goggles, 


Proceeds, 


Assets, 


Qoods, 


RaveliDgs, 


Belles-lettres, 


Greens, • 


Begalia, 


Bellows, 


Hatches, 


Scissors, 


BUliai^, 


Head-quarters, 


Shambles, 


Bitters, 


Hose, 


Shean, 


Bowels, 


Hysterics, 


Sheers, 


Breeches, 


Ides, 


Snuffers, 


Calends, 


Infusoria, 


Spectacles,' 


Cattle, 


Jackboots, 


Statistics, 


Clothes, 


Lees, 


Suds, 


Colors, 


Letters, 


Sweepstakes, 


Compasses, 


Literati, 


Teens, 


Consols^ 


Mammalia, 


Thanks, 


Corrigenda,, 


Manes, 


Thews, 


Cortes, 


Manners, 


Tidings, 


Crampoons, 


Matins, 


Tongs, 


Cnutaoea, 


Minutiss, 


Trousers, 


Customs, 


Morals, 


Tweesers, * 


Debris, 


Nippers, 


Yennicelli, 


Drawers, a garment. 


Nones, 


Vespers, 


Dregs, 


Nug», 


Tietuals, 


Eaves, 


Nuptials, 


ViUls, 


Embers, 


Obsequies, 


Wages, 


Entrails, 


Orgies, 


Witheiv. 


Environs, 


Pampas, 





^. 1.06. Oral Exbbcises. Mention^ the nouns in ihe 
singular wumher^ and also those in the plural number^ in 
thefoUounnff senteneeSy and give the reason far so regard^ 
ing thevh : -— 

jolm is absent. The man was insane. The mountains 
were high. The oies were rich. The oats were ripe. The 
grass was green. The molasses was made &om the sap. 
The scissors are sharp. The errata were numerous.' These 
are the stamina of a good character. What do you think 
of his hypotheses ? He places the scholia separately. He 
made careful memoranda of his observations. What formu- 
lie do yoa apply ? What doeis he say of the nebnl» ? Be 
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describes the oases of the desert To what phenomena does 
he allude ? Where shall we look for true criteria ? I have 
spoken of the larvae. The eccentricity of an 'ellipse is the 
distance of the foci from the center. We have an example 
in the radii of a circle. He^penetrated into the arcana of 
the science. He was negligent of his manners. The wicked 
shall drink the dregs thereof. He plays billiards excessively. 
The market was filled with goods. He had had no victuals 
for thirty-six hours. He returned at vespers. He was 
wounded in the lungs. Whatever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat. Let him grind the shears. He killed the sheep. 
He caught a fine parcel of fish. No parallel can be found 
in the annals of the world. He had none of the coin of 
the country. It was buried in the ashes. The conclusion 
was drawn from questionable data. The cattle can be sold. 
Courts-martial were held. The fathers-in-law were recon- 
ciled. The antennae were long. He studied hydraulics. 
He examined the larvae. As to his hypotheses, all his 
hearers disagreed with him. He scrutinized the phenom- 
ena. 

Correct the errors in the following sentences : — 

Their heros were celebrated in song. The delaies were 
&tal. The shelfs were high. The elfs were sporting. 
Among the cherubims. The stratas were thin. The kines 
were all over three years old. Economics were pursued 
with other sciences. The wharfe were overflowed. The 
cantoes contained over five hundred verses each. The media 
was unexceptionable. The data was false. All the punctili- 
oes of ceremony were observed. The monies of the coun- 
try were changed. The chimnies were tall. The folioes 
were all bound. There were eight porticoes, arranged in 
twoes. The childs were neglected. The foots were sore. 
The seraphims had harps in their hands. The vertexes of 
ihe two figures were equi-distant from the base. The price 
was two shillings and six pennies. He was an alumni 
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of the instituti(m. He lived on potatos. I heard distant 
echos. Twelve bodys of the victims were found afterward. 
The Misses Potters were present The brother Smiths had 
enlisted. The Generals Jacksons took command of the re- 
spective divisions. The neighbor Washingtons were recon- 
ciled. The cousin Allstons went together. The prooves 
were decisive. The dwarves were absent He never crossed 
his ts nor dotted his is. The octavoes were as large as ordi* 
nary quartoes. No mementoes were preserved in any of the 
folioes. All the regimental flag-staves were broken. Four 
spirital media, so called, were there. He addressed the 
brothers of the association. The brethren Townsends were 
omitted. There were five loafs. Politics are properly ranked 
among the sciences. The dice for casting the coin were badly 
cut The poem contained twelve cantoes. The beaus of 
the company were elated. The fiower had six stamina. 
The arcanums of the temples were exposed. The strives 
of the chiefe were ruinous. The crop of potatos was 
abundant 

§ 107. Wkitten Exercise. Comtmct sentences 
having in them the following words^ changed to their 
plurai forms : — 

Folio, valley, surf, genus, madam, turf,portico, two, entry, 
seraph, alunmus, genius, chimney, fresco, m, 50, soliloquy^ 
tornado, postman, son-in-law, the bookseller Smith, the Miss 
Wharton, memorandum, man-slayer, step-son. 



CHAPTER m. 

K0UN8 — QENDBB. 

1 108. Objects of thought maj further be distin- 
guished as having or as not having sex. 

Words denoting objects of the male sex are said to 
be of the Mcucviine Gender; those denoting females 
are said to be of the Feminine Gender; those denoting 
subjects that have sex without indication of which mx^ 
are said to be of the Camman Gtnder. 

Words denoting objects that have not sex, are said 
to be of the Neuter Gender. We have thus the follow- 
ing definitions and divisions* 

( 109. Gender is the distinction of nouns in refer* 
ence to the sex of their objects, 

§ 110. Nouns, in respect of their Gender, are of 
four classes: (1.) Masculine; (2.) Feminine; (8.) 
Common ; (4.) Neuter. 

A noun denoting an object as male, is of the Mascu- 
UNE Gender ; as, Jbhn^ hoy^ drake. 

A noun denoting an object as female, is of the Fem- 
inine Gender; as, Mary^girl^ duck. 

A noun denoting an object as having sex, without 
indicating of which sex, is of the Common Gender ; 
as, child^ parisnt^ Bheep. 

A noun denoting an object without sex is of the 
Neuter Gender ; as, tree^ book, stone. 



( 111. Noahs ttiity distmgaish itex by their form in 
the following way« : - — 

1. By change of termination ; as, heir^ heiress; abbots 
abbess; hero^ heroine; testator ^ testatrix. 

2. By prefixing or affixing a sex- word ; as, marirser^ 
vant^ maid-servant; he^oat^ she^oat; cock-sparrow, 
hen-sparrow; land-lord, land4ady. 

3. By words of diffi^rent origin; as, boy, girl; 
uncle, aunt. 

\ 112. The more common mode of forming the fem- 
inine from the mascoline^ is by adding ess; Si& host, 
hostess ; priest, priestess. 

Koans ending in or or er, often cbrop the o or e; as, 
actor, actress; tiger, tigress* 

A few words from the Latin ending in tor, change 
tor into trix; as, €uiministrator, admhustratriz. 

The following are more or less irregalar : — 

■ Abbott, abbess. Earl, countess. 

Bachelor, maid, spinster* Father, mother. 

Beau, belle. Fox, vixen. 

Boar, sow. Friar and monk, nun. 

Boy, girl. Gaffer, gammer. 

Brid^room, bride. Gander, goose. 

Brother, sister. Gentleman and lord, lady. 

Buck, doe. Hart, roe. 

Bull, cow. Hero, heroine. 
ChamberUin, chambermaid. Horse, mare. 

Cock, hen. JBEusband, wife. 

Czar, czarina. IBQng, queen. 

Dog, bitch. Lad, lass. 

Don, donna. Landgrave, landgravine. 

Drtkke, dtiekl Male^ female. 

Duke, duchess. Man, woman. 
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Mugrave, margravine. Son, danghter* 

Master, mistress. Stag, hind. 

Negro, negress. Steer, heifer. 

Nephew, niece. Sultan, sultana. 

Ogre, ogress. Swain, nymph. 

Ram, ewe. Unde, aunt 

Signore, signora. Votary, votaress. 

Sir, madam. Widower, widow. 

Sire, dam. Wizard, witch. 
Sloven, slut. 

§ 113. Oral Exercises. Name the genders of Hu 
funins in the following sentences : — 

The aunt was absent. The duke and the duchess were 
elated. The wizard deluded his victims. He exiled the 
monks. His niece was an heiress. The tigress was en- 
raged. The sportsmen brought back a roe, a buck, a wild 
goose, a hind, and a pea-hen. There were in the company 
a queen, a duke, a viscount, an earl, a marquis, and an 
empress. The witch escaped. He punished the sloven. 
The bridegroom was sent for. The donna was at home. 
The testatrix had omitted the seaL He had nothing save 
one ewe-lamb. 

Correct the errors in the follotoing sentences : — 

Among the ladies of the household were a duchess, a 
chamberlain, a marquis, a viscountess, an earl, a baron, 
four peers of the realm, a princess, the dauphin, the young 
czar, a landgrave, and a margravine. He divided the males 
ftom the females, placing in one field the oxen, the ewes, 
the bucks, the heifers, the geese ; and in another, the fe- 
males, the pea-hens, the he-goats, the fillies, the drakes, the 
young does. 

Written Exercises. Write out the feminines of 
the foUowing words : — 
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Arbiter, czar, don, gaffer,, director, duke, prince, earl, dan- 
pbin, executor, hero, landgrave, marqnis, sultan, peer, vis- 
count, negro, friar, testator, tiger, votary, beau, drake, master, 
sir, gentleman. 

Write out the mascuUneeof {he following words: — 

Lady, niece, witch, tiieii« xoe« aUMM, infimta, Vride, lass, 
dam, hind, landlady* 



CHAPTEB IV. 

NOUNS — CASE. 

) 114. Objects are distinguished not only in respect 
to their own nature and their relations to other ob- 
jects, bat also in respect to their relations in discourse. 
There are two classes of these relations ; one, the re* 
lations of the object to the other parts of the sentence ; 
the other, the relations to the person speaking. The 
first class of relations furnishes the distinctions of Ca%e; 
the second, the distinctions of Person* 

§ 115. CasCy in grammar, is the distinction of nouns 
in respect of their relations to the other parts of the 
sentence. 

§ 116. In the English language there arc but three 
different ways of expressing case ; one called the Nomr 
motive Case^ expressing the relation of subject ; as, 
John studies his lessons ; one called the Possessive 
Case, expressing a limitation of some object spoken of; 
as, JohfCs book ; one called the Objective Case^ express* 
ing an object of an action or relation ; as, John brought 
the book to me. 

OBSKRYATioif. — If we woTB to determine the number of cases in re* 
spect to the thought itself, there would evidently be as many as there are 
different relations or classes of relations to be distinguished in the sentence; 
and there would be, accordingly, the same cases in all languages. If we 
determine them, however, in respect to the forms in actual use, the qrstem 
of cases would vary in different languages. In point of fact, Uie Sanskrit 
language has, including the vocative, ei^.^ases; the Greek, five; ttto 
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Lttin, six; these langnages having, respectively, in nse so many different 
forms for expressing the relations of case. The Anglo-Saxon language 
had, besides the nominative or subject-form, the three modifications called 
the Genitive, the Dative, and the Accusative or Objective. Of these, the 
modem English retains only the Genitive, now more commonly called the 
Possessive, except in the pronouns. In the larger part of nouns, the Ang^o* 
Saxon Genitive ended in s, preceded by the connecting vowel e, sometimes 
by a, and also by t or y. The apostrophe, which was introduced to mtak. 
the omission of the connecting vowel, was not in nse to mark the posses- 
sive until the later stages of English literature; not, indeed, till after 
Shakespeare's time. 

The Genitive Case properly denotes that of the two terms of a relation 
from which the relation is thought to proceed, and is called from this, the 
Whence Case. The Objective Case denotes the other term of the relation or 
that to which it is thought to proceed, and is hence called the Whither Case. 

§ 117. The Genitive or Possessive Case is formed by 
adding s with an apostrophe to the simple form of the 
noun ; as, Peter' % book. 

Plural nouns ending in % take the apostrophe only ; 
as, the girU^ class-room* 

Exception. — For the sake of euphony, the *$ is some- 
times omitted after siugolar nouns ending in the sound of «, 
especially if they are not monosyllables, or if the next word 
begins with that sound ; as, For justice sake ; Peleu^ son. 

Obsebvation 1. — The apostrophe properly denotes the dropping of a let- 
ter. As sign of the Possessive Case, it indicates that the connecting vowel 
is dropped. It was once used also in the case of plurals; as, ** those inamorO' 
to's of abstracted beauty;** ^* about chimmrd'B." — Berkeley's Aky»hron, 
printed in 1733. This use is still continued in the case of signs or charac- 
ters; as, ** These 6*s are counterfeit.** § 104, Rule III. 

Obsebvation 2. — We find in earlier writers not unfrequently such ex- 
rressions as " Sir Satyrane his steed/* for Sir Satyrane*s steed. Ben Jon- 
strn, who died in 1637, left among iiis papers an able treatise on English 
Grammar, in which he calls this ** monstrous syntax.** It arose, doubtiess, 
from the desire to emphasize the object, just as the nominative was often re- 
peated in the form of the pronoun, as in Cowper*s '* John Gilpin '* : — 

^ So * fiiir and softly,* John As said ; 
But John he cried in vain.** 

But by a mistake in regard to the origin of the form of expression, in sup- 
posing that the his in such cases was another way of writing the genitive, 
formerly ending in t*s m words ending 'mSfS^sh^gj and chjaaprind^s hmm^ 
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the iiMg* beetme twj g«nenl of wtiting ** John hit book;** a ** 
ftrovf qrotax '* Indeed^ although sanctioned even by Addison. 

§ 118. Oral Exercises. Name the easee of the 
nouns m the foUowing sentences:'^ 

Many men mistake the love for the practice of virtiie. 
Action and contemplation are in no way inconsistent The 
good man's treasure is in himselfl Order is Heaven's first 
law. Mens' opinions vary with their interests. And Evan's, 
Donald's £Eune rings in each clansman's ears. How wretched 
is thai poor man Uiat hangs on princes' &vor8. Let all the 
ends thou aim'st at be thy oountry'sy thy God's, and truth's. 
She suffers from her tyrant brother's blaze. 

Correct the errors in the foUounng sentences : — 

Mans' highest knowledge is himself to know and Him 
that formed him what he is. Despairs long sigh and Griefs 
convulsive sob. A mothers tenderness and a fathers care 
are Natures gift's for mans' advantage. The picture of her 
son's does not much resemble him. Socrates's teachings 
were in advance of his age. I have not read Horace' epis- 
tles. Neither John nor his brother's scholarship was very 
high. The peace of Westphalia closed the Thirty Years War. 
King James' translators revised former translations. The 
measure gained the king as well as the peoples approba- 
tion. Moses rod was turned into a serpent For good- 
ness's sake, do not go. I expect to visit his brother's John's 
monument 

§ 119. Written Exercise. Construct sentences 
contennmff ihefoU<ywing nmms in the Possessive Case : — 

Forest ; ocean ; judge ; chance ; vice ; coach ; peeress ; 
Watts ; girls ; city ; lynx ; oxen ; artist ; my brother Au- 
gustus ; Bolton the carriage-maker ; Robert Bums ; Catha- 
rine Philips ; Sir William Jones $ Demosthenes, the Athe» 
niaa statesman. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PEBSON. — PEBSONAL PBOKOUNS. 

1 120. Ob/bgts of thought, fartheri are distingiibhed 
into clai»e8 in discourse in respect of their rektiontf 
to the speaker. As an object, the speaker is distin- 
guished from the person spoken to, and also from thei 
object spoken of. We have thus what are called in 
grammar the distinctions of Penan. 

These distinctions are convenientlj represented in 
language by a particular class of words called PerwwU 
Pr(nmm%, having no other meaning in themselyes orig* 
inallj but to distinguish objects in their relations as 
»piaking^ ipohen tOy and 9pohen of^ and applicable alike 
to all objects thought of under these several relations. 
They serve, indeed, incidentally and derivatively, to 
prevent the repetition of the noun ; but this is not 
their proper office or object in language. 

pKftsoN in grammar is the distinction of bbjects In 
their relations as speaking, spoken to, and spoken of; 
as, /am your friend. 

A Pebsonal Pbonoun is a word used to express 
grammatical person ; in other words, to distinguish the 
speaker, the person spoken to, and the object spoken of. 

§ 121. There are Three Persons, which are called 
respectively. The First, The Second, and The Thitd 
'PerwMn 
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The FniST Person marks the person speaking; 
The Second Person marks the person spoken to ; 
The Third Person marks the person spoken of. 

§ 122. Pronouns, like nonns, admit of the distinc- 
tion of number, and have peculiar forms for the singu- 
lar and the plural respectively. Corresponding to the 
Singular of the First person, 7, we have the plural form 
we ; to (houj ye or you ; to A«, they. 

Obsebyation. — In the English langoAge, the plural form of the second 
penon, you, is generally used also for the singular, and the proper aingulai' 
form, thou^ is used only in solemn address, as in prayer to God. 

Formerly, as is the case now in some other languages, the second person 
lingular pronoun, in English, lAou, was used in familiar address, as to intimate 
friends, as well as in religious worship. Hence as treating persons with un« 
due familiarity is one mode of expressing contempt, it was used for that 
purpose. Thus Coke, to insult Sir Walter Raleigh at his trial, cried, ^ All 
that Lord Cobham did was at Ihy instigation; ikou viper! for I Hum Ihte^ 
(Ao» traitor!*' 

It is customary for a sovereign to use the first person plural form instead 
of the singular, when he means only himself. Thus, the King aH France 
in his treaty with the United States in 1778, uses this language: — **Foi' 
such is our pleasure. In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our seal. 
So reviewers and editors use the plural of the first person. They write a 
if personating their readers and as their oigan, just as a king personates tht 
nation. In public worship, the use of the plural in prayer is proper, as thi 
speaker is but the mouthpiece of the araembly ; in the discourse or addreat 
to the assembly, it is improper, although not unconmion. 

§ 123. Pronouns of the third person are, likewise, 
distinguished in respect of gender. 

The masculine form is he. 

The feminine form is %he. 

The form for objects without sex is it. 

The plural form is the same, they^ for each of the 
three singulars of the third person. 

I 124. Pronouns are, moreover, like nouns, distin 
guished in respect to casey which expresses the rela 
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tions of an object to the parts of the sentence (§§ 114, 
115}, as in the following Paradigm of Inflections : — 



Nominative, 

Possessive. 

Objective, 



Nominative. 

Possessive. 

Objective. 



FIRST PERSON. 

Singular. PhiraL 

I, We, 

My, Mine, Oar, Onra, 

Me. lis. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Singular. Plural. 

Thou, Ye, You, 

Thy, Thine, Your, Youra, 

Thee. You. 



THIRD PERSON. 



Singuhir. 



XA8C. FKM. 



Nominative. He, She, 
Possessive. His, Her, Hers, 
Objective. Him, Her. 



It, 
Its, 

It 



PluraL 

They, 

Their, Theirs, 
Them. 



OBSEBVATioif. — There are two forms, it will be observed, for the po«- 

sessiye case, except in the masculine and neuter singular of the third person. 

The shorter form is used before the noun which the pronoun limits; the 

longer when it is separated from the limited noun; as, **It is my book;" 

* The book is mine ; *" " The seats are theirs, not yowr*." 

The forms mine and thine were the only forms used in the earlier stages 
of the language. They now appear in our earlier literature, as in the Script- 
ures. They are, hence, sometimes used in solemn discourse, instead of 
the shorter forms. 

The plural of the second person has, also, two fbrms in the nominative 
case, — ye and 2^. The earlier form was ^ It is hence used in more ele- 
vated discourse. The tendency to do away with inflections in the language 
involved in it for a while the confusion of ye and you, which originally were 
distinct, the one a subject-form, the other an object-form. We may account 
in this way for the use of ye in the objective, by Milton, as, " Will destroy 
ye both," as welV as by^other writers. The usage now is to regard '* ye " as 
always in the nominative, if used at all. ^ You " is used in both cases as 
well as in both numbers. Poetry and dramatic literature are allowed the 
use of the old forms; as: — 
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** 8cao«i of fond dAy-drMmsi I behold f0 jet** 

*' So you must ride 
On horseback after we." — - Cowper^s ^ John Gilpin.'* 

It haa been m qoestion whether the forms, my, mim, Iky, (fttiM,ete^ ahooM 
be regarded as poesessive adjectives or as personal pronouns in the poasea- 
aive case, lliis qaestlon would seem to be settled by the consideration that 
these forms denote not qualities, but relations in the object; that is, desig- 
nate a cas^ ^*'Hu speech" corresponds to the expression *^ pairli»em*k 
speech,*' not to ^^penHaon speech." 

§ 125. The Personal Pronouns are compounded with 
9^ and %dve8y as follows : — 

FIRST PERSON. 

Singular. PbiraL 

2fominattve and Obf0ci%ve, Myself Ourselves. 

Objective. MyseUl Ourselves. 

SECOND PERSON, 

Nimdnative and Obfedive, Thyselfl Yourselves. 

THIRD PERSON. 

Nominative and Objective. Himself, 1 

Herself, > Themselves. 
Iteelf. J 

£xAMPLES. — I went myselfl The work etplains it8d£ 
He himself did the deed. 

Obsebvatioh. — When the proper plural fbrm of the Personal Phmomi 
is ased for the singular, telfvi used; as, ** Too, John, yotirsejf are in fiuilt; ^ 
" Pone by ourtdf, the King ; " ^ While editor of this journal, we annouiioo 
OMTM^^as individually responsible for every article that appears." 

Both of the forms one^t »df and imtidf are in use. The former is fh^ 
older and more proper form; the latter is a contracted form and more cur- 
rent in familiar discourse. ItUlf was formerly written ii vXf^ in two 
words. 

§ 126. Oral Exercises. Namt the Persanai Pro* 
notms in ihefoUoioing sentences j mentioning at the same 
time the respective person^ gender ^ number^ and case : — 

I have searched. I have found it Having resigned his 
office, he retired. They searched every room : he was goneb 
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We could not aid them ; but they were in a condition to help 
08. The book is ours ; the satchel is theirs. As you wish 
it, I will go. ^ Cast thy eyes eastward," said he, ^ and tell me 
what thou seest." Those lips are thiue; thy own sweet 
smile I see. "T was for your pleasure you came here, yon 
shall go back for mine. Yourself shall be accommodated aa 
well as your brother. I shall be there myself. 

Correct the errors in ihefoUomng sentences : — 

As for meself, I am indiffek^nt which course be taken. 
They came on behind John and I. Samuel and me went to 
town, yesterday. He praises hisself. The book is youm, 
not his, nor theim. By authority of ourselves the king. We 
used the privilege of an editor and took a free passage for 
ourselves and our good wife. Their's is a sad case. The 
effects of the act do not end with it self. They prostrated 
their selves before the kiug. The difficulty will cure its self. 
This lot is oum; that is hisn. Cur's is a great land; a 
great nation must here raise up its self. It is not her's but 
youm. Our wife has tied our cravat too tight. We have 
spoken thus far in this discourse of the external circum- 
stances of this transaction ; I now proceed to consider ita 
real nature and character. 

§ 127. Written Exercise. Constnict five sen^ 
tences containing^ each^ one of the following inflectiams 
of the Personal Pronouns : — 

First person in each case and number ; 
Second person in each case and number ; 
Third person in each case, number, and gender ; 
Compound form with self in each person and number. 

1 128. An object of thought once introduced is often 
conveniently presented a second time in a new relation 
by the use of a class of words called Melative Pronouns^ 
or, more briefly, Melatives. 

6 
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A Rs^TiVE PRONOtm is a word used td denote kk 
otge^t already named in the sentence ; as, ** The mati 
wJio is ever speaking of himself we naturally dislike ; " 
" He that is already corrupt is naturally suspicious.'^ 

The Antecedent of a Relative Pronoun is the ob- 
ject to which the pronoun refers. Man and he are the 
antecedents in the examples given. 

§ 129. The Relative Pronouns are who in the nominative, 
whose in the possessive, and whom in the objective case, de- 
noting persons ; 

Whichj denoting things, although formerly applied to per* 
sons; 

IJidt and aSy denoting both persons and things ; 

Whaty a compound relative, induding both antecedent and 
relative, equivalent to the thing thai ; as, *^ I know not what 
he says." 

§ l30. Who, whose, whom, which, and what are compounded 
with ever and soever ; as, whoever, whosoever* These com- 
pounds generally include both antecedent and relative ; as, 
^ Whoever transgresses the law must suffer the penalty;^ 
equivalent to '^ ^ that transgresses," etc' 

Who is also compounded with so ; as, whoso. 

Whose formerly was applied to things as well as to per- 
ions; a^ — 

" I could a tale unfold, whoie ligfateflt void," ttc. — Bkaktipeare, 

[t is not now used thus Ho firefly. 

As vnta originally a conjunction of comparison, but ttto 
eome, by an dlipticai form of ei^ression, to stand in the place 
uf a relative* It is so used, however, only after sasne, ntcs^ 
80, and €U, 

That generally may be used as a relative wherever who br 
K^AtcA may be, except after a preposition. It is generally to 
be preferred in the following cases : — ^ 

1. To distinguish definitive adjective clauses from epithet 
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dttlMel, ^^pecially aifter demonstraliyes And distrilmtiT«t ; it, 
^ EftrtMj plensares, which are short and unoertain, cannot 
be the highest for man ; '* ^ These pleasures that are fiKMtt 
earth/' ete. $ '^ It is <^ dl the trouUes thai have be^ • re- 
ported, the most embarrassing." 

2. When the antecedent embraces both persons and things, 
or is of doubtful application ; as, '^ The cities and their Sn* 
habitants Iftctf escaped from this desolation," etc. 

3. In elliptical expressions, and especially when the prep- 
osltkm is omitted; as, <<The last time that I saw him;" 
^ He was the last that came ; " equivalent to ^ He was the 
ladt of lliose that came." 

4. When who or which has been already used in the Mona 
8€aite»ce, in order to prevent amMguity \ as, '^ In the city 
which had gates that had been celebrated for their numbet, 
sise, and costlin^a.^ 

5. After same, 

§ 131. When the object is not known, bnt sodgfat 
after, it is presented in interrogative sentences by a 
class of words called Interrogative Pronouns. 

An INTERKOOA11V& Proxoun is a word used td 
denote an unknown object in an interrogative sentence ; 
as, ** Who will go for us ? " " Whose book has he 
brought ? " " Whom will he take with him ? " « Whai 
wm he do ? " " Which is Jupiter ? " 

The Interrogative Pronouns tthe who^ iaI^m, wh&m^ a^ich^ 
what* They are distinguished from the relative pronoii&i only 
by their use in asking a question* 

WJuxt and which are used as adjective interrogatives : as, 
^ What book and which pen will he take P ^ 

§ 132. Oral Exkrcisbs. Point o^ the Relative 
Pronouns and their antecedents^ and also the Jnterroga' 
tive Pronouns in the following sentences : *^** 
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If yoa have a Mend tliat will reprove your faults and 
foibles, consider that 70a enjoy a blessing which the king 
npon the throne cannot have. 

To labor and be content with what a man hath, is a sweet 
Ufe. 

He who begins soon to be good will be likely to be very 
good at last 

He whose ruling passion is love of praise, is a slave to 
every one who has a tongue for detraction. 

No man hath a thorough taste of prosperity to whom ad- 
versity never happened. 

He that forecasts what may happen shall never be sor- 
prised. 

What good morals are to society in general, good manners 
are to particular ones. 

You have obliged a person; very well, what would you 
have more ? 

Whatever can please, whatever can charm, solicits his 
attention. 

Who will say there are no pleasures in knowledge ? 

And, after all, what is there in life that may be justly 
reckoned of sufficient importance to move a person to a vio- 
lent passion ? 

And which is the nobler bene&ctor, patriot, and philan- 
thropist? 

Whose work is this ? 

Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker. 

This undertaking, so noble in its beginning, so illustrious 
in its progress, so promising in its future results, must be 
sustained, whosoever or whatsoever may stand in the way 
of it. 

What man has done, man can do. 

Such of the combs as were entire were placed in camp- 
kettles to be conveyed to the encampment 

As many as were of that persuasion united in resisting 
die government 
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Correct thefavlU in the following senteneei : — 

They which seek wisdom wiU certainly find her. This !■ 
the country whose boondaries you were to trace out Sid- 
ney was one of the wisest and most active goyemors which 
Ireland had enjoyed for several years. He is like a beast of 
prey who destroys without pity. Flattery, whose nature is to 
deceive and betray, should be avoided as the poisonous adder. 
He was the ablest minister which James ever possessed. 
The child, whom we visited, has recovered. Humility is 
one of the most amiable virtues which we can possess. They 
are the same persons who went out in the ship. The people 
and the cattle which were on board were saved. Moses 
was the meekest man whom we read of in the Old Testa- 
ment Of all what he said he could not prove ' a particle. 
This is one of the duties which require circumspection. 
His speech contains one of the grossest calumnies which 
was ever uttered. How happy are the virtuous, that can 
rest on the protection of the powerful arm, who made the 
earth and the heavens ? The man is prudent which speaks 
little. Not a creature is there that moves, nor a vegetable 
that grows, but what, when minutely examined, furnishes 
evidence. This is the same article which I saw yesterday. 

§ 133. Written Exercise. Construct five sen^ 
tences containing Relative Pronouns relating to per-- 
sons ; five relating to things ; five containing Jnterroga* 
Uve Pronouns. 
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CHAPTER t 

SLSMENTS AMD DIYISIONS. 

I 184* When we assert any thing of an object of 
thought, we are said to judge^ — to form a judgment 
of it. Such a judgment expressed in words is termed 
a Sentence^ and also a Propomtion; as, The grass A 
green; The mm shines. 

§ 185* In every judgment, and consequently in 
every sentence or proposition, there are necessarily 
three elements, namely : — 

1. An object concerning which we make the asser- 
tion, called the Subject ; 

2. That which is asserted of the object, called the 
Predicate ; 

8. The assertion itself, called the Copula. 

The Subject and the Predicate are called the Terms 
of the Judgment. Thus, in the sentence, *^ Man is 
mortal," man and mmtal are the Terms ; and in the 
sentence, *^ The grass is green in the valleys," the 
grass said green in the valleys are the Terms. 

Obsebvation 1. The necessity of the concarrence of 
these three elements in every judgment is self-evident The 
form^ however, in which the judgment is expressed, may 
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tometiines seem to indicate the abeence of one or more of 
them. All most nevertheless be implied when not fblly ex 
pressed. The proposition ^ It rains," Latin ^phfitf" contains 
in disguise all of the three elements, and i9 imperfect only 
in form* They are all contained in the one word phiit or 
raifis ; for the word it means nothing and is a mere exple- 
tive (§ 339). There is contained an object of which some- 
thing is asserted, rain ; also, something asserted of it, fv- 
ality or existence ; and, moreover, the assertion itsel£ Phiiif 
rainSf means something more than rotii, more than raining. 
It is an asserting word, while also it contains the object ef 
whidi something is asserted, and that which is asserted ci it 

The cQpnla or asserting element is the life of the judg- 
ment, and consequently of the proposition or sentence. If 
not expressed, it is necessarily implied in every proposition* 
Only as there is a copula, that is, only as there is an asser- 
tion, can an object of thought become subject or predicate. 
See. Aj^wndix No. IV. 

Obssbvaxion 2. When it is said that every sentence 
must contain an desertion^ the word must be understood to 
be used in a wide signification, to include negation, interrogar 
tian^ cammandf and the like. So when it is said th^ the 
eopula expresses identity, it must be understood as applying 
not only to the positive form of the sentence, but also to the 
negative, and thus including non-identity or difference. To 
avoid cumbrous expressions we may sometimes use language 
in our exposition of the sentence, which might, if construed 
strictly, imply that there are no sentences but those which 
positively assert sameness or identity. In such cases, the 
expressions must be taken in a wider sense, as inclusive of 
all sentences, negative and interrogative as well as positive. 

Obsebyation 3. Essentially, the copula is merely the 
expression of the identity or non-identity of the subject and 
the predicate. See Appendix No. IV. As this identity 
nuay be either total or partial, we have two classes of prop- 
oaitionB. 
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I 186. Propositions are (1.) Totallt/ Identical ; or, 
(2.) Partiallt/ Identical. 

Totally Identical Propositions assert a same- 
ness in all respects between the Subject and the Pred- 
icate. 

Partially Identical Propositions assert a same- 
ness only in some respect or respects between the Sub- 
ject and the Predicate. 

I 137. The sameness asserted in every proposition 
may respect (1.) The Thought merely ; or (-2.) The 
Expression merely ; or (3.) Both the Thought and the 
Expression ; as, (1.) " The stranger was Washington ; " 
(2.) ** A mouse is a mouse ; but mouse is a syllable, 
and mouse eats cheese ; therefore, a syllable eats 
cheese ; " (3.) " John is John." 

In the first example, the thought expressed by ttranger, and that ex- 
pressed by Washington^ are the same; the form, the words, difier. In the 
second, the word is the same, motife ; but the thing meant, the thought, is 
difierent. In the sentence ** mouse is a syllable," a grammatical word is 
meant; while in the sentence ** mouse eats cheese," an animal is meant 

In the third example, the thought and the form of expression are the 
same in the subject and the predicate. Such a sentence there is seldom oc- 
casion for using. It is used, however, sometimes for exemplification, or as 
m figure of speech, to express something different from what the word would 
properly express ; or for emphasizing the essential attributes of the subject, 
as in the sentences " Money is money in these times ; " ** A man *s a man for 
»» that." 

Obsebvation. — In order to avoid the unnecessary multiplication of dis- 
tinctions and names, as no especial inconvenience is likely to result, we will 
call the Totally Identical Propositions simply Identical Propositions; and 
call the other class, which make up the great body of propositions, by the 
general name — Propositions or Sentences. 

Further, closely approximating to Totally Identical Propositions, are those 
in which, of the two terms — the Subject and the Predicate — one ex- 
presses the whole, and the other term the parts which compose the whole ; 
as, " Two and two are four; " " Man is rational animal." To this class be- 
long all perfect definitions. It will be convenient, and will expose to little 
danger of error, to rank these also with Identical Propositions. The great 
body of discourse is made up of the other partially identical propositions. 
Thus, when I say '* Man is rational," I mean that man in one respect is the 
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nine m rational; that js, of the different attribotes whiph make up mj no* 
tion of moil, one is raiumalf or what is nearly although not exactly eqoiva* 
lent, man is the same as one of the species that make up the class of beinga 
called rationoL Here is only partial sameness affirmed. Only in one re- 
spect — in respect to one attribute or to one species — is Man asserted to be 
the same as rationoL 

So, when I say **Man strikes," I mean that in one respect, as an acting 
being, as an agentf man is one that strikes. I think of him, in other words, 
as an active nature which here goes out in the form of striking; that is, in 
one respect, man is the same as ttrUting, 

The statement in the following section, thns, u snfficiently exact for pn^ 
tioal uses. 

\ 188.. Identical Propositions express an entire 
sameness between the Subject and the Predicate, and 
are of the following classes : — 

1. Demonstrative Propositions; as, ^llie ship was the 
Pacific ; " 

2. MathenuxticcH Equations or Formulas ; as, ^ Two and 
two are four;" 

3. Perfect AggregaHons ; as, ^ Great Britain is composed 
of England, Scotland, and Wales ; " '^ A Tree has root, 
trunk, braDch, and foliage ; " ^ The Groyemment is consti- 
tated of the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial 
Departments ; ** 

4. Mcact Definitions; as, ^'A Triangle is a three-sided 
figure ; " ^^ A Brute is an irrational auimal ; " '^ Geography 
is a description of the earth ; " 

5. (hmplete Classifications ; as, ^' Animals are vertebrate 
and invertebrate ; " ^ Triangles are right-angled, acute-an- 
gled, or obtuse-angled ; ** ^ The kingdoms of Nature are 
the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms." 

§ 139. The general forms of the Sentence are, — 

1. Perfect^ where the three elements appear dis- 
tinct ;. as, ** Man is mortal ;"*' 

2. Impevfect,^ where two or more of them are com- 
bined in whole or in part in the same word ; as, ^^ The 
ton shines," where the copula and predicate are com- 
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bined in one word, Ames ; ^ It thnnders," where all 
three elements are contained in the one word, thmden^ 
it being a mere expletive, without any s^nificance. 

Obsbbvation. — It is of importance to distingiiiali aebud jadgments 
from sach as are only represented as such. It is obyions that we may think 
of a judgment, as, for example, one expressed by another person, without 
affirming it ourselves when speaking. When I say, ** That happiness con- 
sisted in virtuous pleasure was tlie doctrine d both Plato and Aristotle," 
the only actual judgment which I express respects what Plato and Aris- 
totle taught. I do not affirm that ** happiness consists in virtuous pleasure; '* 
but only that Plato and Aristotle agreed in so teaching. " That happiness 
consisted in virtuous pleasure" is a merely represented judgment so fiv as 
the speaker in this sentence is concerned. It is, in fiutt, only oil (Hqtct of 
ihoughij not an actual judgment so ikr^ it respects him. 

In the same way, when I say, " That matter is infinitely divisible, haa 
been questioned," I do not assert my own judgment that " matter is in- 
finitely divisible." I merely present the i»opositlon as an ofejcot «f thought. 
My only affirmation in the sentence is contained in the words ^ has been 
questioned." I diould express all I mean to say if I were to use the form, 
** The infinite divisibility of matter has been questioned." ** That matter 
is infinitely divisible" is, indeed, only one kind of noun; it has Ike form 
of a logical proposition only. When we speak of a subject, copula, and a 
predicate in a proposition sp used as a logical noun, we n^ust understand 
they are only such in form, not really, so far as the speaker is coneemed. 
He affirms nothing by it. It may be conceived as affirmed; but it is not 
really affirmed in the sentence, but something else. 

Parts of sentences expressing such represented judgments have been 
sometimes called " subordinate propositions." But the name is inapposite 
and leads to confiision and error. We will call them repreetmUdjudgmentt. 
As expressed in language they are called obmses. 

§ 140. Judgments are actual or represented. 

Actual Jxtdgments are such as are thought by 
the speaker. They are expressed in sentences. 

Represented Judgments are such as are not so 
thought by the speaker, but only represented by him. 
They are expressed in clauses. 

In the sentence, "It must be owi^d thai ffenry fett the weight of (his 
great man's opirnxm^'* the words in Italics contain a represented judgment. 
It is the subject of which mwA be owned contains the predicate and copula; 
and the actual judgment is made up of this subject, and the copula and 
predicate expressed in the words mttgt be owned. It is a mere grammaticid 
expletive having no meaning in itself; and ihal is a mere sign of a clause. 
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A Sentence is the verbal expresaon of an actual 
judgment. 

A CiiAUBB is the rerbal expression of a represented 
judgment. 

§ 141. Represented Judgments are of four classes : — 

1. Objects of thought rej^esented in natm-e2atMe» ; as,* 
^ We have every reason to oondade that moral action ex" 
tends over the whole en^nre of GodJ* 

2. Modifiers of objects expressed in adjective clauses; as, 
** The heart which can peruse the fate of Ckatterton without 
being moved, is fitde to be envied for its tranquillity.'' 

3. Predicate modifiers expressed in adverbial clauses ; as, 

" No, I never, iiU Ufe and it$ tkadovos shaU end^ 
Caa t»iget the sweet sound of the belU of OsUnd.*' 

4. Copula modifiers expressed in modaldauses ; as, ^ They 
would have deserved the greatest praise, if theg had effected 
this* 

§ 142. Oral Exercise. Distiriffuish the Actual and 
the Represented JudgmentSy in the following sentences^ 
OMd the clauses as Nounndauses^ Adjedtive ClattseSj Ad^ 
verbial Clauses^ or Modal Clauses : — 

Aristotle alleges that poetry regards general tmth, wliile 
history is conversant only with accidental truth. 

It is remarkable that the most poetical of Sir Thomas 
More's poems is written in Latin. 

We are not required to affirm universally that there never 
are cases in which the state of the internal government of a 
foreign na^on may become a just ground of war. 

It cannot be doubted that, before the Persian wars, Athens 
had produced eminent speakers. 

Mr. Montagu's opinion that Bacon desired power only 
in order to do good to mankind, appears somewhat strange 
to us. 
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Mr. Gladstone conceives that the duties of goyemments 
are patemaL 

He never considered that governments were made for 
men, and not men for governments. 

It was a wonder how he contrived to keep his treasury al- 
ways empty. 

. Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the midnight 
lamp? 

" Salt of the earth, je yiitaoiu few, 

Who Beaaon human-kind ; 
Light of the world, whose dieering raj 

Illames the realms of mind; 
Where mlseiy spreads her deepest shade^ 

Your strong compassion glows ; 
From yoar blest lips the balm distills 

That softens mortal woes.*' 

It is by words, by tones, by gestures, by looks, that affec- 
tion is won and preserved. 

He who neglects these trifles, yet boasts that, whenever a 
great sacrifice is called for, he shall be ready to make it, will 
rarely be loved. 

The wifese ones tell us that it is intellect that has done it. 

When intellect exerts itself, — when it thinks, and in- 
vents, and discovers, — it then labors. Through the me- 
dium of labor it does all that it does. 

Evil indeed must be the disease which is not more tolera- 
ble than such medicine. 

Release them not too rashly lest they curse their freedom 
and pine for their prison. * 

The soldiers forgot that they were citizens, and the ora- 
tors that they were statesmen. 

K the Conmions impeached Hastings, all danger was at 
an end, 



CHAPTER IL 

THE SUBJECT* 

§ 148. The Subject of a sentence is that of which 
something is asserted ; as, ^* Gha99 is green ; '' ^* John 
performed his part wiselj." 

§ 144. The subject of a. sentence is expressed in the 
nominative case (§ 116). 

§ 145. The subject of a sentence may be modified or 
unmodified. It is unmodified when expressed in a single 
word ; as, ^^ Birds sing ; " modified when expressed in 
more than one ; as, ^^ Thelong-expecied9UmmerQ9jaQ ; " 
** Threatening clouds darken the sky.*' 

The word which is limited ^r modified is the prinei' 
pal part ; and the other words are the modifying part 
of the subject. 

§ 146. Oral Exercises. Name the tubfects of .the 
several sentences that follow^ and mention whether modi' 
fied or unmodified : — 

Obsbbvatiok. — The subject maj be readily determined if the question 
be asked, Of what is something asserted in the sentence? 

Model. — " This position of affairs did not last long." The subject is 
thisporition of affairs, as it is the answer to the question, Of what is it as- 
serted, that U did not la^ Icmg f It is modified by this and of affaim, 

Joan sprang from the ground. His pretty little nephew, 
Arthur, had the best claim to the throne. People are not 
8a£Sciently anxious to be correct In the whole business of 
the world, truth is of great importance. One part, one littJe 
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part) we dimly scan. There is yet another species of Mse- 
hood. There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. The so- 
licitudes, the afflictions, the aspirations of this life, are a 
proof that man, less contented than the hrute, has another 
destiny. About forty years ago, there lived in that castle a 
noble gentleman, whom we aball call Baron Mansberg. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE PREDICATE. 

§ 147. The Predicate is that element of a propo- 
sition which expresses what is asserted of the subject. 

§ 148. Predicates are of two classes : — 

1. Concretes; as, ** Mem ie a mortal; " that is, man 
belongs to the class of mortals. 

2. Abetracts ; as, ^* Man is mortal ; " that is, man 
has the quality of mortality. 

§ 149. Concrete Predicates may be of either of the 
four classes : (1.) Individuals ; (2.) Masses ; (S.) 
Groups ; or, (4.) Classes. 

Obsebtatiov. — All proporitions haying mdividaals as predicates are 
Identical Propositions. Individuals being of the lowest genus or class, 
cannot be predicated of lower varieties, since there are none ; and having all 
the properties o( the class to whiah they belong, together with those which 
characterize them as individuals, they cannot be predicated of a class. We 
cannot say '* Mian is John,** but only ** That particular man — that one man 
s John.'* 

Predicates denoting masses as such, must express them as making up or 
constituting the subject; as, '* The ring is gold; *' " Tlie wall is brick and 
mortar ; ** " Man is Aeoef, hod^^ and Umhs ; '* " A tree is root^ trunk, branches^ 
andfoUagt,^* 

In the same way, predicates denoting groups must express the parts that 
make up the group; as, ^* The live stock of the farm was a span of horses, 
ft yoke of oxen, a flock of sheep, a brace of ducks, and a dozen hens.*' We 
cannot predicate the group expressed in a collective nouii of a part of the 
group, as we can the class of its part. We cannot thus say, " Richard is 
army,** or *' Richard is an armt/^" as we can say, ** Richard is an American^" 
unless we use the word figuratively, and then it is no longer a collective but 
•a abstract. 

The more thiJOAon form of concrete predicates is that of class-nouns; as, 
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"Johnua man;" ** Plato and Socrates were Athenians.*' In all andl 
propositions the assertion declares the subject to be included under the class 
denoted by the predicate. The meaning is simply this: the subject as an 
individual or a species is one of the individuals or one of the spegies de- 
noted bj the predicate. If the predicate be modified in such case, it can 
acoordinglj be modified only by definitives (§ 173.) 

§ 150. Abstract Predicates may be of either of the 
four classes of Attributes : — 

1, Qualitie9 ; as, *^ Tlie sea is Bait ; " 

2. Actions; as, " John is striking ;" 

8. Conditions; aa, '* The bird is resting ;^^ 
4. Rdations ; as, ^^ Nine is more than seven.^^ 

Obsebvatiok. — An abstract predicate, expressed separately ftx>m the 
copnla, is of a nature midway between a noon and an adjective; and on 
this is grounded the name sometimes given it, of noun-tu^eciive. When I 
say, " Socrates was mortal," I mean that " the attribute of mortality be- 
longed to him ** — I predicate that attribute of him. And this attribute is 
as truly an object of thought in the one case as in the other. But it is not 
in the first case definitely represented as separated firom a concrete. It 
points to a concrete to which it may belong: it is an attribute implying a 
concrete. Yet it is not, on the other hand, explicitly connected with such 
a concrete, as is the proper adjective. It does not modify the subject or any 
other noun, and should not be parsed as such a modifier ; for this, although 
a common practice, is to confound a modifier with a predicate, and to over- 
look the distinctive nature of a predicate. The mere circumstance that in 
languages largely inflected, the abstract predicate, when standing discon- 
nected from the copula, is an ac^ective in form, and agrees, in its termina- 
tions marking gender, number, and ca^ with the subject, bas no force 
against the correctness of this view. When I say, ^* Socrates was mortal,** 
— Socrates fiat mortality — the subject, Socrates, is not modified as a sub- 
ject at all by the predicate, mortal ; but of Socrates^ as an unmodified 
subject, the attribute mortal is predicated. It is the very object of the prop- 
osition to attribute this mortality to Socrates — a subject before this attri- 
bution unmodified. The attribute-adjective no more modifies the subject, 
than does the verb-attribute, died, in the sentence, ^* Socrates died." Nor 
is the predicate in this case to be regarded as a modifier of some noun un- 
derstood. To say " Socrates is mortal," is a very dififerent thing Arom 
saying "Socrates is a mortal man;" *^a mortal creature;" "a mortal 
being." There is just the difiference that there is between saying that 
** Socrates belongs to a class," and that " Socrates has the qualities of that 
class." If the one proposition may be logically derived ih)m the other, 
they present very distinguishable truths. No one can fail to recognize the 
difference between the proposition, ** Socrates was mortal," and the propo* 
sition, ** Socrates was a mortal.*' 
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1 151. The Predicate may appear in language in 
either of three several forms : — 

1. Pure, that is, hy itself; as, " The sun is bright ; " 
or, 

2. Whoo.y combined with the copula ; as, " The 
sun shines ; " or, 

8. Partially combined with the copula ; as, " The 
sun qtUckens all things.** In this, last form the copula 
is combined with only a part of the predicate. 

§ 152. Concrete Predicates can be only in the first fomu 
Accordingly in all propositions of the second and third forms, 
the predicates are abstracts. 

§ 153. Abstract Predicates of either of the foor classes 
may be in either of the three forms. 

Obsebvatioii. — In the English language, however, as also in soma 
others of the Indo-European fiimily, no verbs oocur with predicates denoting 
quality simply, of the second or third forms. Such words as hardens^ if 
not denoting state, include the idea of beoonung, besides that of quality. In 
other languages, such words occur; as Latin candet, is white; riget, is stiff. 

§ 154. Abstract Predicates may be expressed either, — 

1. In combination with the copula ; as, ^ The sun erdight' 
ens;*^ or, 

2. Separated from the copula either in the form of adjec- 
tives, adjuncts, adverbs, infinitives, or clauses ; as, ^^ The sun 
is hright ; " '< The sun is above the horizon; " ^^ The sun is 
Viere ; " " The sun is to rise ; " " The sun is where it mag 
now he seen from the bottom of the vaUeyJ^ 

§ 155. Qualities are properly predicated in the English 
language, uncombined with the copula ; as, ^^ The sea is 
bhte;" "The lion is fierce/* They are generally expressed 
in the form of the adjective. 

Obseryatiok. — If the form of the noun is taken, the significance of 
the sentence is changed. The predicate then is to be regarded as a con- 
grete; as, ** The lion is fierceness, itself, ** an Identical Proposition ; '^Enowl- 
edge IB power^" that is, knowledge is one of the class of objects named 
power. In this last example, a force is given to the expression veiy differ- 

6 
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eat from that given in the fbrm " ELnowledge iBpowerfvi,** Or still better 
perhaps, as in the preceding case, the proposition may be viewed as ac 
Identical Proposition, in which the subject, hnowledgt, is identified with the 
predicate, power, 

§ 156. Actions are more commonly predicated in combi- 
nation with the copula ; as, ^' John ran ; " '* The lightning 
JlashedJ' 

Obskrvation. — Most verbs in English express action. 

§ 157. Conditions are predicated in nouns with preposi- 
tions, that is, in adjuncts ; as, "• The sea is ctt rest ; " ^ The 
lion is €uleep" (= in sleep ;) they are also expressed in ad- 
verbs ; as, '* John is here ; " also in participles ; as, ^ The sea 
is retHng ; " " The lion is sleeping,^ 

They may, also, be predicated in union with the copula, as 
in a large class of the verbs, which, as there is no object im- 
plied, are called Intransitive ; as, ^* The sea re^ ;** ^ The 
lion sleeps,^^ But ' here condition is expressed under the 
form more appropriately expressing action. 

Observation. — The preposition in such expressions as " The sea is at 
rest," " John is in debt,** must clearly be regarded as indicating only the 
general relation of subject and predicate. It expresses no relation between 
the predicate and the copula; between reUy ordeU, and isy in these examples. 

§ 158. Belatious'are predicated either combined or uncom- 
bined with the copula. 

If the relation is immediate or direct, it is properly com- 
bined ; as, ^^ The enemy atiinumbers us." 

If the relation is mediate or indirect, it is properly nncom- 
bined ; as, ^^ Salt is use/id for many purposes." 

If the relation is immediate and one of action, it is more 
commonly combined ; if of condition or quality, properly un- - 
combined ; as, " Frost benefits the soil ; " " Frost is henejicial 
to the soil/* 

m 

Obsrrvation 1. — This view of the different modes which language pre- 
scribes for predicating the different classes of attributes, explains to us the 
grounds of the peculiar force or significance severally belonging to these 
modes. When I say thus: '* The sea rests" I express a condition or state 
under the form properly belonging to an action-predicate. I use an expres- 
iion that properly ascribes action to the sea. When I say " The sea is ol 
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reft," I express piroper c<»n<fition, but it is in troth not an original nomud 
ibrm. When I saj ** The sea is resting," I predicate proper sondiiion by the 
proper normal form. It is more forcible than the second form — ai ruL. It 
is less so than the first — reste, as expressions under the form of action are 
generally more forcible than others. 

Obskrvation 2. — The predicated attribute must be regarded as the 
original ground of the attribute-adjective used to limit or modify an object 
of thought. Only as an attribute can be supposed to have been predicated 
of an object can it be assumed to limit such object The predi cate adjective 
is thus the original ground of the proper limiting adjective. We can think 
** the dark cloud," only as we may be supposed first to have thought cfoncb 
to be cUwk, and so have been able to assert " the cloud is dark.** 

§ 159. Oral Exercise. Paint ant the Predicate in 
each af thefallomng sentences ; say whether it is a Can^ 
Crete or an Abstract^ and af which kind ; OTid whether it 
is Pure ar Cambinedf and if combined^ whether wholly 
ar anly in part : — 

Model. — ^ These instances should satisfy." The predicate is expressed 
in the words "should satisfy;" it is an abstract expressing action, and 
wholly combined with the copula. 

Charlotte was an artist His name was George. He 
might have been an orator. He studied his lessons well. No 
one came to his assistance. The British Parliament is com- 
posed of king, lords, and commons. Passion is the drunken- 
ness of the mind. Although great has been his disobedience, 
yet, if penitent, he shall be forgiven. Health is preferable 
to riches. History is the most popular species of writing. 
It adapts itself to the highest or the lowest capacity. He is 
now about to set his superhuman shaft upon the string ; he is 
to become dreadful in his invectiYe. No monumentid col- 
umn is there. The chosen hour for the landing was when 
^the moon should have withdrawn her light behind the hori- 
zon. 

• 

§ 160. Written Exercises. Construct sentences in 
which the predicate shaU be, — 

1. A Proper Noun ; 

2. A Ma;&s-nov,n ; 

3. A GoUective Noun; 

4. 'A C^ass-wmn. 
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Conxbmd senteTiceB which shall predicate seme qual^ 
Uy of the following mbjects : — 

Field, mountain, acorn, coral, figure, complexion, ayaricey 
sympathy, beneficence, prosperity. 

Construct sentences which shall fredicate action of the 
following svJtjects : — 

Hero, leaf, rock, sound, air, heat, storm, grie^ recollection, 
wish,t trade, goyemment» 

Gonsiirtict sentences which shall predicate amdition or 
state of the following suijects : -^^ 

Clock, plow, wheat, head, foot, memory, desire, fear. 

Construct sentences which shall predicate some tdor- 
Hon of the following svhjects : — 

Benjamin Franklin, Mount Etna, London, lead, gold, 
smoke, hail, ignorance, sloth, ambition, summer, language, 
art. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COPULA* 

^ 161* Thb Copula ia that element of a proposition 
which expresses the relatioti of identity, or non-iden- 
tity, total or partial, between the subject and the pred* 
icate. 

The Copnla is, accordingly, the asserting element of 
a judgment ; it is, of course, the vital, essential element, 
BO that when there is no Copula expressed or implied, 
there is no assertion, no judgment, no sentence.' 

§ 162. The Copula, if expressed in words, is always 
expressed ih the verb. 

OB8EBYATION. — The Gopnla is sometimes not expressed at all. It maj 
be expressed bj a sign ; as, " Two and three «= five." Bat when expressed 
in words, it is in the verb. The normal verb ever contains the copula at the 
sentence; and maj always be distingaished and known by this character- 
istic. See Appendix No. lY ., YI. Hence the following definition, to which 
that given, § 17, is equivalent, as is also this: The verb is thd copula ex- 
pressed in language. 

A Verb is the asserting element of a sentence. 

§ 163. The Copula is Pure or Cornhined. It is com- 
bined when united in the same word with the whole or 
a part of the predicate (§ 151) ; as, " The sun ihifhes ; " 
" The water Aa« frozen; " " The fields are clothed in 
green ; " " He had studied diligently." 

Observation 1. — As the copula expresses the identify, in whole or fai 
part, of the subject and the predicate, any word which can properly express 
this identity, may*with propriety be regarded as a pure copula. The fol* 
lowing verbs are thus proper copula-words, -expressing the copula un- 
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combined with the predicate: To he, as, ^ The son m bright;** to equalj §» 
" Two and three equal five; " to make or to snake up, to/orm, to compoeef* to ■ 
eonttUute^ and those words which express the identity of the parts with tha 
whole) as, " Two and three make five; " " Oxygen and hydrogen oomfiofe 
water; " to contain^ to include^ to comprekeftd, to involve^ and those words 
which express the identity of the whole with its parts; as, ** Water contains 
oxygen and hydrogen;" ** Great Britain inckides England, Wales, and 
Scotland." 

Observation 2. — A judgment may be regarded as complete or incom- 
plete ; as determined or undetermined. When undetermined, it may be ex- 
pressed in the form of a question. Thus, ** John is studious,** is a com- 
pleted, a determined judgment. Such a judgment, when expressed, is 
called a Categorical Proposition; 'Ms John studious?*' is an incomplete, 
an undetermined judgment — a doubt. Such a judgment, when expressed^ 
IS called an Interrogative Proposition. 

Further, I may judge affirmatively or negatively; I may assert ** John is 
studious,*' or " John is not studious.** There are accordingly Affirmative 
and Negative Judgments. 

These last, moreover, may each be determined or undetermined, and 
accordingly be expressed in positive' assertions, or as questions; as, **I8 
John studious? " "Is not John studious? ** 

§ 164. There are four general forms of the Copula, 
and four corresponding kinds of sentences : *- 

1. The Affirmative ; as, The «un %hiinje%. 

2. .The Negative ; as. The sun does not shine. 

8. The Affirmative^Interrogative ; as, Does the sun 
shine f 

4. The Negative-Interrogative; as, Does not (he sun 
shine f 

§ 165. 'The Interrogative expression properly trans- 
poses the subject and copula, placing the copula first ; 
as, Lovest thou me? Is he absent f Does he depart f 

This form of expression is often introduced by a class of 
words called Interrogatives, There are thus, — 

1. Interrogative Pronouns; as, ^^ W?io struck the first 
blow?" See §131. 

2. Interrogative Adjectives; as, ^^ Which book did he 
bring ? " " What business does he follow ? " 

3. Interrogative Adverbs; as, " Where has he been?** 
« FAydid he go?'* "/Tow wUl they bear it ? " 
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§ 166. Oral Exercise. Paint out the worcU con* 
taming the Copula in each of the following sentences ; say 
whether it is Combined or Uncombined; and whether 
Affirmative^ Negative, Affirmative-interrogative, or Neg^ 
ative-interrogative : — 

MoDEi.. — " Yirtue is the muTenal cbann ; " u ii the copula anoombiiMd 
and affinnative. 

The spirit of true religion is social^ kind, and cheerfuL 
Piety and virtue are particularly graceful and becoming in 
youth. Truth and candor possess a powerful charm. When 
will they arrive ? Every heart knows its own bitterness. 
He does not live within his income. Disappointments de- 
range and overcome vulgar minds. What has become of 
decency and virtue ? Whose works are these ? They are 
Gcero's, the Koman orator and patriot Why does he wish 
for clearer evidence ? To whom was^the prize awarded? 
The council did. not agree. The sea had been smooth for 
several days ; it was now becoming rough. Where is the 
monarch who dares resist us? Virtue confers the highest 
dignity on man. Do I put my faculties to their best^use ? 
Will he not keep an account of this ? Before her steps 
walketh prudence ; virtue attendeth at her right hand. Ob- 
serve those who have listened to temptations. Are they not 
meager? Are they not sickly? Are they not spiritless? 
Perhaps they began, but did not I carry it on ? They gave 
the provocation ; but did not I take it? Should I aUow my- 
self in any little froward humors ? Should I not be ashamed 
to appear peevish and ill-natured ? Why was I bom a man 
to see the sufferings of wretches I cannot relieve ? Why 
was this heart of mine formed with so much sensibility ? 

§ 167. Written Exercise. Construct three sen- 
tences with Copula uncombined ; three with Copula com" 
bined; three Affirmative^ three Negative, three Affirmor 
tive^interrogative, and three Negative^interrogative Sen- 
tences. 



PART III. — MODIFYING ELEMENTS OP 

THE SENTENCE. 



CHAPTER L 

VATXJKE AND KINDS OF MODIFYINO ELEMBNT8. 

§ 168. Any one of the three principal elements of 
the sentence may be modified in ways more or less pe- 
culiar to each, in order more precisely to e:$press the 
thought. 

Such modifications are of two kinds : — 

1. One of mere/orm, to indicate the relationship be» 
tween parts of the sentence, as between the verb and 
its subject. 

2. The other of mgnificanee. In this case a word or 
a part of a sentence is simply limited in its meaning to 
a narrower import. 

Observation. — A« there is not for eveiy form of thought a form of ex- 
ptession fiimished in language, it becomes necessary often to borrow forms 
,of expresMon alreadj in use. When words in use are too limited, form- 
words (§ S72, Observation 2) are used to connect or combine them. When 
they are too indefinite, either limiting words or changes in the form of the 
word are resorted to. We have, in this way, modifications by modifying 
words, and modifications by Inflection. 

The word or part of the sentence modified, in distinction from the modi- 
fying part, is called ihz principal pari. 

The principal part, when a single word used as subject, or predicate, or 
eopula in a sentence, is sometimes called the GrammctUcai subfect, predicate, 
or eopuHa; while the whole element, consisting of this principal part and aH 
the words that modify it, is sometimes called the Logical sultjectypredicaUf 
wteopula. 
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Modifiers are words used to limit the meaning or 
relation of words. 

Inflection is a change in the form of a word to limit its 
meaning or its relation in the sentence. 

Obsebvatiok. — For the sake of convenience, aaxiliaries are treated at 
parts of the one word which is made up of them and the principal word; 
and modifications hy aoxiliaries are accordingly regarded as Inflections. 

The modifications of the subject in respect of its form to show its relation 
in the sentence have been safficiently treated in the chapter on division 9i 
nonns in respect of case, Part I., Chapter iv., §§ 114-116. 

§ 169. The modifier of the subject, and so of any 
object of thought that may be used as a subject, is an 
ctdjective modification ; 

That of the predicate, or of any part of the sentence 
that may be used as a predicate, is an adverbial modifi* 
cation ; 

That of the copula, or of any part of the sentence 
that may be regarded as primitively a copula, is a 
modal modification. 

. § 170. There are thre.e classes of Modifiers : the 
Adjective ; the Adverbial ; and the Modal. 

An Adjective is the modifier of a subject-word, or 
noun (§ 55). 

An Adverbial is the modifier of a predicate-word 
(§56). 

A Modal is the modifier of a copula- word (§ 57). 

§ 171. Modifiers are either derived from the matter of the 
thought, that is, from the subject or predicate, or from the 
thought itself, that is, from the copula. 

They consist of single words, or of several words taken 
together. * 

If consisting of several words, they are called, when de- 
* lived from the matter of the thought exclusively, modifying 
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pkrcuet ; when derired in part from the copula, modifying 
clauses* See Int. Ex., Chap. viiL 

Obsbrvatiov. — If the verb is not expressed, as in such expressions as 
'* if possible," '*1ilthough with caution,** the term dauBol or dausai phroM 
is sometimes applied to them, to distinguish them from proper clauses la 
which the verb appears but does not express an actual judgment. Sm 
1 140. They are properly elliptical danset. 



CHAPTER n. 

KODIVICATIOKS OF AK OBJECT OF THOUGHT. — ^ADJBCTiyBS. 

§ 172. As in the sereral kindB of composite objects, 
masses, groups, and classes, the parts differ in their essential 
natnre, the limiting words or modifiers so far differ. .Thus 
the modifier of a mass-noun must limit to a spacial or ex- 
tended part; as, ^ Muck water," ^ lAitl§ water ; ** the modifier 
of a coUectiye noun must Hmit to one or more of the numerical 
parts ; as, ^ One of the armj ; " the modifier of a dass-noun, 
to one or more of the individuals, or of the varieties or 
species that make up the class ; as, ^ The. book ; ** *^ Several 
men ; " " White sheep ; " *< Mortal body." 

Of these examples of the various kinds of modifications 
of subject-words or nouns, the one last given, ^ mortal hodj/^ 
differs from all the others in this respect, that while the first 
given all limit in respect of the quamtUy of the object in the 
stricter sense, that is, limit to a spacial or numerical part of 
the object, the last limits in respect of the quality of the 
object, that is, limits to one of the attributes that make up 
the object body. Thus, when we say " white sheep," we gen- 
erally mean a certain kind of sheep which we wish to dis- 
tinguish from other sheep that are not white ; but when we 
say "^ mortal body," we do not ordinarily mean to. distingnish 
mortal body from body which is not mortal, for all eartMy 
body is mortal. We wish only to separate that particulai 
attribute of body called mortal^ from other attributes, as ea> 
tendedy organic, and the like. We have thus two kinds of 
adjectives : (1.) Those which limit in respect of the Quantity, 
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including kind, of the object ; and (2.) Those which limit in 
respect of the Properties or Relations of the object. 

§ 173. Adjectives are of two classes : — 

1. Definitives^ which limit the object as to its quantity 
or kind ; as, " Much money ; " " Six men ; " " 7^8$ 
trees ; " " Learned men." 

2. JEpithets^ which limit the object in respect of its 
attributes; as, "The righteous Lord;" "The leqfy 
oak ; " " Jocund spring ; " " Happiness is found with 
the purring cat no less than with the playful kitten ; " 

" I have seen tempests when the Mcolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks.*' 

• 

Obsebvatiok. — This distinction, but little recognized in systems of 
Grammar, and, perhaps, for that reason, somewhat unfamiliar, is yet one of 
great importance in order to correct and free expression. A little thought 
will familiarize the distinction. It is plain that when I say ** the whUe 
kitten," I mean ordinarily to distinguish one of this color from one of some 
other color. But in the sentence quoted above, the writer does not at all 
intend to distinguish plai^ful kittens from those that are not pla3rful ; he 
wishes to fix the attention of the reader on one of the attributes that belong 
to all kittens —playfuL 

It must be borne in mind that the same word may be used either as a 
Definitive or as an Epithet. Thus when Spenser says, ^ Then came the 
jolly summer," he uses the adjective jo//^ not as a Definitive — not to indi- 
cate what kind of a summer he meant, but as an Epithet to indicate upon 
what attribute of the summer he wished the attention directed. But when 
I say ** It was a jolly summer,** I mean to define a certain kind of summer. 
An aocui^te writer will ever distinguish between these two uses of adjec- 
tives, although language, from its imperfection, may not enable him alwaya 
to show clearly to tiie reader which one he intended. 

§ 174. Definitives are of three classes : — 

1. Numerals; 

2. Demonstratives; 
8. Attributives. 

§ 175. Numeral Adjectivbs designate how much 
or how many of the parts of the composite object are 
meant* 
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They include two classes : — 

1. 27ie Definite Numerals; as, ally bothy every, each, either ; 
the negatives, no, none, neither, together with the cfurdinal 
numbers, one, two, etc. « 

2. 77te BidefinUe Numerah ; as, some, few, several, certain^ 

divers, sundry, any, enough, only, many ; much, little. 

» 

Observation. — Of the Namenls, mircA and HttU are used properly to 
limit mass-Douns; that la, to limit in spacial or geometrical rather than in 
proper nnmerical qnantitv. Whole, tome, any, enough, onlfi, are used in 
both ways. Large, amoB, and the like, properly limit, likewise, mass- 
noans. We should, indeed, for the most rigid exactness, distinguish modi- 
fiers of mass-nouns from those of collective and plural nouns. But most 
of these adjectives are applicable to both; and it is frequently necessaiy or 
convenient to dienominate a class from one of the species. We have called 
all modifiers which limit either to spacial or to numerical parts, thus, No* 
meral Adjectives. 

Further, every, eacft, eitker, none, neiiher, are distinguished from others of 
the class as ditlributives. Every denotes that all of the parts contained in 
the object are taken one by one. Each is used of an object containing two 
as well as more parts; it is the distributive of both and aU, Either limits to 
the one or the other of two parts; is the alternative of doM. One another 
is the alternative form of all; none, no one the negative of oi/; neither, of 
either. 

The numerals generally may be used as nouns without further indication 
of the objects to which they properly belong. We may suppose in such 
use an eUqmt of the noun. Certain^ divert, nmdry, only, are not thus used 
as nouns; *and any is not used by itself as a subject, but only as the object 
of an action or relation. Every, no, are used as nouns only in connection 
with one ; as, every one, no one, contracted into none. 

§ 176. To this class, numerals, belongs what has been 
called by distinction, the indefinite article, a or an. Etymo- 
logically this article was originally the cardinal numeral. 
But the necessities, or at least the conveniences of speech, 
demanded a ready way of converting an abstract into a con- 
crete. This want is met in the indefinite article. Thus in 
the phrase ^ Man is mortal," mortal is an attribute and of 
course an abstract. By inserting the indefinite article, so 
that the phrase shall read ^ Man is a mortal," mortal becomes 
a concrete, a class-noun. 

This use of an, that is, as a definitive, limiting the object 
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as to its sphere, bat not as a demonstratiye which indicatei 
which one is meant, distinguishes it from the definite artide 
they which is demonstrative (§ 178) ; and to mark this distinc** 
tion it is called the indefinite article. It is, however, essen-. 
tiallj a definitive^ although not so precisely defining or linut- 
ing as the definite article the. 

In this use, it has come to drop the n before consonant 
sounds, while it is still written an in fuU before vowel 
sounds. 

In accordance with this princi^e) it is written and 
sounded an before a silent A, as, an honest man ; also be-* 
fi>re an aspirated A in an unaccented syllable, as the conso^ 
naBtal power of the letter is then weak, as an hietoricai ee^ 
sa^ ; an hypethetis. But before an aspirated A in an ac- 
cented syllable, the general principle applies, and it is writ- 
ten without the n; as, a history ; a hypothetical case. For 
analogous reasons the n is omitted in writing and in pronun- 
dation before the consonantized sound of y and of ir as 
sounded at the beginning of words ; as, a yoetff^ a war, such 
a one (ttmn). 

§ 177. Demonstrativb Aiwectives point out the 
particular parts or individuals meant in the composite 
object ; as, this^ that; these^ those. 

§ 178. To this class belongs what has been called the defi- 
fdte artide, the. 

This artide may be used with or without other modifiers ; 
as, the many the brave man. It demonstrates, that is,j90tWi» 
out the particalar individttal nseant in the dass man; brave 
man.^ 

It sometimes dem<Histrates the species ; as, ^ 7%e fish 
swims." This sentence, it will be seen, is ambiguous; as 
the definite article either indicates that the word fi^ is here 
used to denote an ol]^t originating in the thought^ a dass 
or spedes, giving the meaning that one of the attributes, 
a part of the Base on which the dass fish is formed, is 
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mnmming; or simply indicates that the word is osed to d&^ 
note some particular Jith with the meaning that it actaalljr 
iwinu. In one meaning a general property of the class is 
indicated; in the other, aa act is asserted of some indi- 
Tidaal. 

The article the is alwajrs, however, a definitive, as it lim^ 
its the noun in respect to quantity. 

A d^oitive prefixed to a proper abstract word changes it 
at once to a class-word. Thus in the phrase, ** The justice 
of which I speak," the article suggests a particular kind of 
justice. In the same way the article {4aoed befwe • adjeo* 
tives converts them into concretes ; as, ^ The busy and the 
active.^ 

§ 179. To this class — Demonstratives — also may be as- 
signed those adjectives which determine which of the indi- 
viduals contained under the general object are meant by i»% 
ferring them to the particular place or time to wMdbi they 
belong ; as, ^fonder j adjacetU ; fortMry latter^ 

Here belong, moreover, (W«naZ Acyectives, so called; as^ 
fint^ seeand^ third, iSec 

§ 180. Attkibutive Adjectives limit the noun in 
respect to some species contained nnder it through 
some attribute ; as, "2>ari clouds ; " "An ill fortune ; ** 
" Malicious passions ; " " An unyielding firmness.*' 

§ 181. Epithets are adjectives, which limit the ob- 
ject to some of its attribntee; as, ^^ Bahmy spring;" 
"Zieyy Mars ; "* " /Sifent flowers." * 

Observation. — Rhetoricians prescribe vague rules for the use of epithets, 
indicating the want of a clear ifliderstanding of their nature. Dr. Whately, 
thus, directs that an epithet should be used only when it either will ex- 
plain a metaphor, or when it expresses something that is implied, but not 
likely to be noticed by the hearer; that is, should be used only when neces- 
sary. The distinction between definitives and epithets will guide better ton 
the use. As a composite object may be made up of individuals or of prop- 
ertiee; as, for instance, ttar may denote either a number of bodies, or a 
«om^ement of piopertids, as mKUrial^ heicwtnljf^ tMning; the object smj 
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be limited in either of these respects. We can accordingly define or limit 
by designating which or how many of the bodies included in the class, by 
using a dednitive, or limit in regard to the property to which we would par- 
ticularly direct attention, by using an epithet. And the same law applies to 
the use of both kinds of adjectives ; namely, — Limit a* the particular oft- 
ject in peaking requires. It' the noun includes under it more individuals 
or more parts, or more species than the object in speaking requires, the de- 
finitive adjective is to be used to limit it to such part as is desired. If the 
noun includes in it more attributes than it is desired to have prominently in 
▼iew in speaking, an epithet which shall direct to the particular attribute 
to be made prominent, is to be used. 

§ 182. Oral Exercises. Mention the Ac^*ective8 in 
the follomng phrases^ and name them as Numerals, De- 
monstratives, or AttrSmfives. Distinguish, also. Defini- 
tives from Epiihets, and Modifying Adjectives from 
Predicate-^uj^'ectives : — 

Three royal messengers. That lofty eminence. Six hmi- 

dred years. The eighty-fifth year of the government. An 

unimportant abstract. A formd^ message. The latter date. 

That excellent man. Either circumstance. Any portion. 

The eight-hundredth year of the Christian era. Playftil wit. 

Three centuries. . Barbarous tribes. The voiced expression. 

There was a peculiar, a more than human solemnity. His 

voice trembled on every syllable. On the fifth day of the 

moon. The arm-^hair of dozing age. Stem-eyed justice. 

The spirit deathless in its very nature. A single human 

being. Great was the love which poor silly I had for tiiis 

little kitten. 

** O glorious malice, dearer than the prize ! 
• Frail hour which one firail minute could destroy I ** 

The giddy multitude are not always judicious in their ap- 
probation. 

Correct the faults in the following expressions : — 

An highway was there. An heart of evil. A open door. 
A hussar. Many an one. An humorist. An humble roof. 
A honorable man. A heir-loom. An wiseacre. A Hiber- 
nian. A hiatus. A heroic act. A herbarium. An hero* 
ine. An hierarchy. An Hebrew. 
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It was strange kind of goodness. The pleasure attends 
benevolence. A mercy is God's attribute. The prosperity 
in a nation endangers the good morals. I will walk in the 
ways of the righteousness. The copiousness of expression 
b to be acquired. The gravity is ballast of soul. The mem* 
ory is treasure-house of mind. Do nothing in the passion. 

ThD rich and poor are alike mortaL* It has been the 
ambition of good and noble in all ages. The patrician and 
plebeian were equally concerned. The North and South 
have common interests and common destiny. The old and 
young may alike profit by experience. He regards the 
cries of the widow and orphan. How do the duties of a 
good wife, good mother, And worthy matron, well performed, 
dignify a woman ! Gratitude regards the giver rather than 
gift. The desires may b^ classed as twofold: the animal 
and rational. All minerals have the common properties of 
fracture, the degree of hardness, and tiie specific gravity. 
The perch, the mackerel, and pilot-fish belong to the sharp- 
finned order of fishes. The class of quadrumans includes 
the ape and baboon. The frog and toad belong to the order 
of batrachia. The study of English language is making daily 
advancement 

§ 183. Written Exercises. Modify the following 
words hy Definitives of each class : -r 

Aoom, horse, cloud, tree, animal, shrubs, feet, chance, vir- 
tue, decision, doubt, hypothesis, yellowness, hygrometer, their, 
hallucination, wilderness, youth, antipathy, yawl, hour*glass, 
horizon. 

Modify the above^ and also thefoUamng^ by Epithets : — 

Humility, gratitude, obeisance, animosity, hosanna, mag- 
nanimity, sentence, rebukes, wreaths, thrift, stupidity, recital^ 
membrane^ truth, ambiguity, revelry, testimony. 

* The definitive shonld be prefixed to each distinct dass to prerent 
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§ 184. In order to a still more precise expression of tlie 
thought, it often becomes necessary to limit the modifier it- 
self. Thus the adjectiye comes to be modified ; and this in 
two ways: — 

1. Absolute^, or without express reference to other objects 
or other attributes ; as, ^ The wiJUngly obedient ; " ^ Mntirely 
empty;" ^Exceedingly rich." This kind of modification is 
by adverbials. See § 228. 

< 2. Relatively either in degree or in quantity, as compared 
with other objects or attributes ; as, ^'A metal richer than 
gold ; " ^ The longest life of all." This rdiatiye modification 
of the adjectiye is called, in Grammar, Ckm^arisan* It is 
efiected by Inflection. 

In Comparison, the object modified by the adjective is 
compared with other objects in two ways : — 

1* Ooordinately, that is, as an individual or class with 

v4her individual or individuals, or another class or classes 
-i the same rank or order ; as, '< John is taller than James ; " 

John is taller than his brothers ; " ^ The vultures are larger 
•uan the falcons." 

2. Subordinatelyf that is, as one of the class with the 
whole dass itself; as, " John is the tallest of the brothers ; " 
" The vulture is the tamest of the birds of prey." 

These two modes of comparison furnish the ground for the 
two ways of modifying the adjective relatively, called the 
7\po Forms of Comparison — the Comparative and the ^S^ 
^ erkuive. The adjective when immodified relatively is said, 
in order to distinguish it from the modified forms, to be of the 
Positive Form. 

m 

Observation. — The fonns of comparison hare been sometimes called 
degrees ; and definitions hare been given which make the soperlattve form 
to differ from the comparative in denoting a higher degree. This is alto- 
gether incorrect. In the sentences ** Moses was meeker than all other men," 
and ** Moses was the meekest of men," we discover no such difference of 
degree. There are two fundamental relations of thought, that of Whole to 
Part, and that of Part to Part. The two forms of relative modification, that 
is, the two forms in comparison, are determined by this twofold relationshiiii 
the one being that of subordination, the other that of coordination. 
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§ 185. Comparison may be between different attributes ot 
between different modifications of the same attribute as well ai 
between different objects ; as, More nice than wise ; Mightier 
in words than in deeds ; ^^ Her large charity not freer is ti 
give than meek to bear." 

In the fblloiring from Shakespeare we hare an instance in which the com 
Iiarison is between different objects and different attributes at the sam 
time: — 

••Oh she is 
Ten times more gentle fban her ibther '0 crabbed." 

§ 186. When the modification of the Adjective is rel- 
ative, the modification is said to be by Comparison. 

Grammatical Comparison is the relative modifica- 
tion of the Adjective. 

§ 187. Comparison, in respect of objects^ is either with a 
part of the dass or with the whole class* There are thus 
three forms of the adjective distinguished in respect of rel- 
ative modification x^~~ 

1. The relatively unmodified, called the Positive Form ; 
as, taU^ bright ; 

2. The modified relatively to a part, called the Oompara 
five Form; as, taUer^ brighter ; 

3. The modified relatively to the whole, called the Supet 
kaive Form; as, tallest y brightest, 

Obsbbvation. — It should be remaiked that comparison nAj be ex 
liressed between parts of masses ot groups, as well as between parts d 
classes. 

For the purpose of a more fbrmal statement, this doctrine of Grammal 
ical Comparison is repeated in the following section. 

§ 188. The Adjective may be of either of three forms : 
the Positive^ the Comparative^ and the Superlative ; as, 
talL, talter^ tallest. 

The Positive Form is that in which the Adjective 
b not relatively modified. 

The Comparative Form is that in which the Adjeo- 
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tiye is relativelj modified in the relation of its object to 
some other part or parts. 

The Superlative Form is that in which the Adjec- 
tive is relatively modified in the relation of its object 
to the whole of which it is a. part. 

OBSEBYAiToir. — Briefer definitions may be giv«ii of these ftmns of com- 
parison which, with sufficient precision, distinguish them flrom one another; 
thus — 

The PosmvE Form of the Adjective is its ibim when relatiyely un- 
modified. 

The Comparative Form of the Adjective is its form when modified rel- 
atively to other parts. 

The SupKRLATivB Form of the A^ective is its form when modified rel- 
atively to the whole of which its object is a part. 

§ 189. From the nature of grammatical comparison, the 
following general rules are at once derived : — 

1. The OomparaHve should he used onfy when Us ohfect as 
one part is compared with ano^ier part or with other parts* 

2. Tine Superlative should be used bnly when its obfeet as a 
part is compared with the whole. 

§ 190. The Comparative Form adds r or er to the 
Positive, or prefixes the words more or less ; as. Posi- 
tive, wise^ Comparative, wiser^ more wise^ less wise. 

§ 191. The Superlative Form adds «f or e^^ to the 
Positive, or prefixes most or least; ad, Positive, tme, 
Superlative, wisest^ most wise^ least wise. 

Obsbsvatiox 1. — If the pontive form end in y, this letter is changed 
to % before tr and est ; as, hajipyy happier^ happioL See § 77, Rule TV. 

OnsBRVATioir 8. — The following adjectives are irregular in their com- 
parison:— 

Worst. 

Best. 

Least. 

Most 

Aftermost. 

Farther, finthermoft 

First, foremost* 



Fontiice, 


CompceraHf>9* 


Bad, ill, evil. 


Worse, 


Good, 


Better, 


Little, 


Less, • 


Much or many. 


More, 


Aft, 


After, 


Far, 


Farther, 


Foie» 


Former, 
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PotiHfn, 


CompanitM. 


SupeHaiUM, 


vForthy adv.,) 


Further, 


Furthest. 


Hind, 


Hinder, 


Hindmost, hindermwt 




Hither, 


Hithermost. 


In, 


Inner, 


Inmost, innermost. 


Late, 


Later, latter. 


Latest, last 


Low, 


Lower, 


Lowest, lowermost. 


Near and nigh. 


Nearer, 


Nearest, next. 




Nethdr, 


Nethermost. 


Old, 


Older, elder. 


Older, eldest. 


Out, 


Outer, alter, 


Outermost, uttermoat, ut- 
most 


Up, 


Upper, 


Uppermost, upmost 



Observation 3. — A number of superlatives, besides those intheabovt 
list, are formed by adding mott to the positive form of the adjective, or to 
nouns, prepositions, or adverbs; as, eaaiemmoti, tcpmoti, kkhermotL 

Obsbrvation 4. — Generally, the formation of comparatives and supar- 
latives in er and est, from positives of more than one syllable, is inelegant, 
and such forms are to be avoided; as, .** beautifiilest,'* ^ hopefulest," " prof- 
itabler," ^'abominablest" Dissyllables ending in an accented syllable or 
in 2e or y, are exceptions; as, remoter, gt/nUegt, holiest. 

Observation 5. — It has been a question whether the use of the Com* 
paratlve form is proper in such an expression as ** The taller of the two.** 
In the classical languages this use is allowed; and it is found in the best 
forms of English literature. The preposition in such use must not be re- 
garded as expressing a partitive relation, but as signifying in reject of* 
Such interpretation has abundant support in the analogy of the classical 
langitages, in which the object with which the comparison is made is ex- 
pressed in three ways : (1.) As by a mental view turned toward it, — 
looking to it, — through the Accusative or Whither-case, expressed in Latin 
by quam ; (2.) Through the Ablative in Latin, =b wherein, and the Genitive 
in Greek, ti» respect of; (3.) By a disjunctive, as in Greek, pointing to an- 
itther or complementaxy part of the class. 

In the expression ** The tallest of the two," the whole class is regarded, 
but the class here is made up of two. There can be no objection to this 
form of expression in the principles of thought, as we may Uiink of two as 
a class. 

Observation 6. — Some adjectives from foreign languages, particularly 
from the I^atinf which were proper comparatives, are used in English as ad- 
jectives of relatioiu being followed by to, not by than. Such are anterior, 
posterior, prhc^ uUerior, superior, inferior, interior, exterior ; also minor, 
major, junior, senior, which do not admit than or to after them. It is gen- 
erally incorrect to prefix to them the words of comparison more and most, 
kss and least, or to add the terminations r and si. * 

In the same way superlatives from other languages are used in English, 
M positives; but it is not in good use to join to them the supedative sign. 
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except, in rare cases for emphasis; a*, fnaximwH^ minimum, tigtreme, ea> 
treme, uUimate, 

Words, moreover, that are snperlatiye La their own meaning, shonld not, 
generally, receive the signs of comparison; such as ddef, final; and also 
numerals and demonstratives. 

§ 192. Obal Exercises. THstinguish the several 
forms of comparison in the Adjectives in the foUomng 
sentences : — 

John was tall ; taller than eidker of his brothers ; the tall- 
est man, in truth, in the town. A less objectionable, if more 
difficult course, would have been to remove th6 hindrance. 
An abler or an angrier combatant could not easily be found. 
The nearest as well its the remotest branches were loaded 
with fruit The reriest child could not have been guilty of 
a worse or a sillier blunder. The tongue is like a race-horse, 
which runs the faster the less weight it carries. His chief 
concern and his highest enjoyment was to be approved by 
his Creator. Multitudes in the most obscure stations are 
not less eager in their petty broils, nor less tormented by 
their passions, than if princely honors were the prize for 
which they contend; 

Correct the errors in the following sentences : — 

He is a person of the most great abilities. He is the 
powerfulest man of his company. The knife was the use- 
fulest instrument he had. He soon formed an advantage- 
ouser connection. The amiablest disposition secures most 
regard. The fartherest distance. The worser qualities. The 
latterest editions. The lowerest strata. The furtherest po- 
sition. The hindest of the flock. Virtue confers the su- 
premest dignity on man. He was the more junior of the 
sons. I thought him the memorablest of those forgotten 
Margraves. He is recognizable as one of the remarkablest 
of mankind. He was the beautiiulest, hopefulest of little 
drummers. The greatest maximum of temperature was 
ninety-seven degrees. They were the greatest generals of 
any others in the army, llie &irest of her daughters. Eve. 
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The youngest was the comeljest ; the littlest was the amia- 
blest His more ulterior object was to reach Athens. The 
dispute was a more minor affair than the blows he inflicted. 
It was the eztremest cold of the season. 



CHAPTER m. 

ICODIFICATIOKS OF THE PBEDICATE. — RELATIVE MODIFf* 

CATIONS. 

§ 198. There are three distinct reasons for modifying the 
predicate in discourse: (1.) To show to what subject the 
predicate refers ; (2.) To embody m it or combine with it the 
copula for which element language generally fails to supply 
a special form ; and, (3.) To limit the meaning of words 
when those precisely expressing the thought are wanting. 

The predicate may, accordingly, be modified either rela- 
tively to the other elements of the sentence, or in itself. 

Relatively, it may be modified either in respect to the sub- 
ject or in respect to the copula. , 

§ 194. The modifications of the Predicate are three* 
fold: — 

1. Relatively to the subject ; 

2. Relatively to the copula ; 

3. In itself. 

§ 195. Relatively to the subject, the predicate may be 
modified either as to its form or as to its significance. 

The modification's in respect of form give the distinctions 
of number and person^ and are for the purpose of showing 
more distinctly the reference to the subject. 

Thus in the sentence, — 

" MoD^ and man a mntoal lUsehood skoWf^^ — 

the fonn of ihe verb, ahmo instead of thowt^ indicates that it refers to the 
subjects money and man^ not to the word immediately preceding M^fakthood, 
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In like manner the reference to the proper subject is indicated by the forms 
of the verb in the following verses: — 

" Some ploua droiw the closing eye raquiree." 

" High statioiM tmnolti but not blisa, emte." 

OBSEBVATioir. — The reference of the predicate to its own subject is in- 
dicated in language, to a greater or less extent, by special forms. In those 
languages which are largely inflected, this reference is indicated by changes 
in the predicate in respect (1.) To the person of the subject in the three 
grand distinctions of apeaking^ spoken to, and spoken of; (2.) To the sex of 
the subject; and, (3.) To the number denoted in the subject as one or more> 
The English language retains but a part of these modifications in the form 
of the predicate. It rejects entirely those of sex. It retains but few of the 
others. 

To indicate the reference of the predicate to its subject, the English lan- 
guage changes the forms of the predicate in respect to the person of the 
subject, but only in the singular number. To indicate its reference to a 
subject in the first person, that is, to the person speaking, it uses the termi- 
nation m, but only in one word, am; as, ** I am.** 

For the second person it employs the termination s^ which is added to 
the general tense form, as, tkoukve^; thou loved-eL If necessaiy for en- 
phony, the connecting vowel is inserted; as, tkoufaU-est; and the general 
rules of euphony in the formation of words have here full application. Int. 
Ex., Chap. ix. This connecting vowel is soqietimes replaced by an apos- 
trophe; as, thoH thinfMt. 

The five following auxiliaiy verbs are slightly irregular: artf watiiWert, 
AaUjwUt. 

For the third person the English language employs the termination s, or 
in ancient and in solemn style, <&; as, he loves; God hveth. When th is 
added, the connecting vowel a is inserted if euphony requires; as, Hds, 
hiddeth; robs, robbeth, 

§ 196. To mark the reference of the predicate to its sub- 
ject through the number of objects denoted by the subject 
as one or more, the English language makes no change in 
the plural from the proper tense-forms ; as, we lave ; they 
loved. But the above-named distinctions of person being 
.confined to the singular, so far serve to distinguish the num- 
ber of the subject Thus the « in ^ he loves " indicates both 
the third person and the singular number. 

§ 197. Oral Exercises. Name the Person and 
Number of each verb in the folUywing sentences : — 

He is kind. I am glad. They are studious. John loves 
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his books. They assist their companions. He lives in state* 
Seest thou a man wise in his own eyes ? Iron sharpeneth 
iron. Faithful are the wounds of a friend. Slothfulness 
casteth into a deep sleep. When thou goest, it shall keep 
thee. He was absent when the clock struck. You were 
tardy. 

4 

Form the Second Person Singvlar and the Third 
Person Singular, of the following verbs, appltfin^ in 
each ease the rule of euphony (§ 77) : — 

Fib, throbi shed, plod, bestud, pin« Rule ILL 
Fly, fancy, eddy, remedy, bandy, edily. Rule lY. 
Frolic, mimic Rule VIIL 

Nib, begin, glory, levy, ninnie, parody, grub, shun, club, 
physic, study, qualify, testify, shy, weary, occupy, hurry, pity. 

Correct the errors in the following sentences : — 

He dare not disobey. When was you there ? The num- 
ber of inhabitants do not exceed forty thousand. He is as 
strong as I is. The goods was sold at a high price. Thou, 
who art the Author of life, can restore it also ; thou doth tiiy 
own pleasure, and ever ordereth wisely. Was you certain 
of the fact ? They was going along the street, wtien the 
bricks was falling. 

§ 198. Written ExtSrcises. Construct five senr 
tences with verbs in the Second Person Singvlar ; 
Five with verbs in the Third Person Singular ; 
Five with verbs in the Third Person Plural. 

Construct sentences with thefoUowing verbs in the Sec- 
ond Person Singular, and also in the Third Person 
Singular : — 

Am, was, shall, will, care, move, rest, call, bed, tlireaten, 
plot, cast, inherit, fan, dip, caress, ^x, loved, curbed, laugh, 
lend, help, think, accept, get, peril, level, ferret, dog, drug, 
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dread} linger, wrap, throb, slip, mar, purr, enyelop, forfeit, 
intermit, play, doj, apply, deny, obey, cry, harass, forego. 

§ 199. Relatively to the subject, the predicate is modified 
as to its significance in two ways : (1.) Concretely, when it 
respects the subject as to kind, or by a noun ; as, ^ She walks 
A queen ; " (2.) Abstractly, when it respects the subject as to 
attribute, or by an adjective ; as, ^^ She walks calm and ma" 
jesttc" 

Obssrvatioh. — In the examples given, it is plain that the modifying 
words a queen, and eabn and nu^etUe, do not modify the verb weUki in th» 
tame way as gnicefuiUf modifies it in the expression ** She walks graee^ 
/uUy." There is a manifest reference to the subject in the former cases, 
while there is none in the last. We find the two Icinds of modMcations 
sometimes in the same sentence ; as, ^ Such a one beats about him, bleedr 
ing, hungry, and convulsively.'* Bleeding and hungry modify the predi- 
cate here in respect to the subject; oonvulnively does not respect the subject 
at aU. 

But these modifiers do not belong to the subject; they pertain exclusively 
to the predicate element. The meaning is not at all, ** Such a bleeding, 
hungry one beats about him convulsively." And any analysis that dis- 
poses of them as modifying the subject, or separates them from the predi- 
cate elements, misses the true significance of tiie expression. They are 
modifiers of the predicate, but of the predicate not in itself, but relatively 
to the subject Every one must see that in the sentences " We came in 
unexpected,*' and ** We came in unexpectedly," the modifying word in 
one case refers to the subject; in the other, does not refer to it. 

Further, these modifications of the predicate relatively to the subject 
which abound in language, are necessarily of one of the two classes de- 
termined by the respective nature of a subject and a predicate, the one 
being concrete, or that of **kind,*' and denoted by a noun; the other ab- 
ttract, or that of ^* attribute," and denoted by an adjective. 

The expressions "Dido, the queen, walks," "Dido w^lks a queen," 
" Dido walks queenlike," " Dido walks majestically," give distinguishable 
shades of meaning. The first presents the subject as modified — limited to 
he queen, of whom the action is then asserted. The second is nearly 
v^nivalent to " Dido is a queen walking; " the word qtieen being employed 
lot to limit the subject, but to express. a concrete predicate of the subject, 
•n the third, queenUke being here regarded as an adjective, the predicate is 
lot a concrete, but an attribute, and the thought is turned upon the person 
n so far as queenly, not upon the action, walking. In the last, the action 
tself, walking, is modified, being characterized as majestic walking. 

These may be deemed to be nice distinctions; but they are distinctions 
▼hich, as observed or not, mark the difference between accurate and ele- 
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gant expression on the one hand, and inaccurate and inelegant expresrion 
on the other. They will dispose of some questions that have provoked 
much discussion; as whether it is correct to saj *' The sky looked dark ; *' 
**He stood tnunng;** "The grass smells yVMA and sweety" and how the 
words in italics should he parsed. These words certainly are not adjec- 
tives limiting the subjects; nor are they adverbs. They limit the predicate 
in each case, but carry a reference to the subject. Strictly speaking, they 
partake of the nature of concrete predicates, which as concretes may be 
modified either by definitives or epithets, that is, either concretely or ab- 
stractly; in other words still, in the manner of subject-words or of predi- 
cate-words. § 170. 

§ 200. Belatively to the copula, the predicate cannot be 
modified in significance, but only in form, and in this way 
only as it is combined with the copula. These modifications 
have been already considered (Part 11., Chapters iiL and Iti 
Sf 147-167.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

XODIVICATrONS OF THE PBEDIOATE IN ITSELF. — INFLBO* 

TION8 OF THE YEBB. . 

§ 201. The Predicate may be modified in itself either as 
a whole or in its parts. 

Thus in the sentence ^ Teneriffe was formerly an active 
volcano," the predicate as a whole is modified by the tense 
distinction in the imperfect tpas, and also by the adverb far^ 
merfy; it is modified in its parts by the adjective active 
modifying the part volcano. 

§ 202. The predicate as a whole is modified in language 
in two ways : — 

1. By changes in the word itself, that is by Biflection ; as, 
I Icve^ I hved^ I was loved ; 

2. By the use of other- words, that is, by adverhialt 
(S 228). 

§ 203. There are only two modifications of tiie predicate 
in itself expressed in the English language by appropriate 
inflections or changes in the form of the verb. They are, — 

1. The modifications of the direction of an action or rela- 
tion as to or from the subject, called the modifications of 

Voice; 

2. Those of the time of the predic&te, called the modifi* 
cations of Tense. 

§ 204. Verbs, in tiie earlier stages of language, combined 
the copula with the predicate, which originally expressedjhe 
attribute of action. -Now action may be viewed from either 
of two points, — either from its beginning or from its end ; 
either from its source or from its object All action, thui^ 
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may be regarded as proceeding ^om the object spoken of or 
to it. It, of course, becomes desirable to distinguish easily 
these two relations c^ the attribute of action to the object 
spoken of. Language meets this want by furnishing differ- 
ent forms in the verb. Thus in Latin, the form amat, he 
loves, expresses the action as proceeding from the object ; 
while the form, amatur, he is loved, expresses the action, as 
passing to the object spoken of. This distinction is that 
technically called Voice. 

It will be remarked that voice does not respect the copula 
at all. It has no relation to the judgment expressed in the 
sentence. It is confined to the predicate of the sentence ; 
and indicates which of the two possible directions of action 
from or to the object spoken of, is meant This distinetioa 
is possible, of course, only in the case of verbs expressing 
the attributes of action or relation. In other words, only act* 
ive verbs, so called, which include the two classes of verbs, 
these predicating auction, and these predicating relation^ admit 
of the distinctions of voice. 

§ 205. Voice is the form of Verb-Inflection to ex- 
press the direction of the action or relation predicated 
in the sentence as /row or to the object spoken of. Or 
more briefly — Voice expresses the direction of the 
action or relation as to or from the subject. 

^ 206. There are two Voices, the Active and the 
Passive, 

The Active Voice expresses the action of the pred- 
icate as proceeding )rom the subject ; as, I strike the 
ground. 

The Passivb Voice expresses the action of the pred- 
icate as directed to or upon the subject ; as. The ground 
is struck. 

§ 207. The Passive Voice is formed from the Act- 
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ive by prefixing the passive auxiliary, to he^ to the 
past participle of the verb, as to be hved^ lam loved^ 
Iwa9 loved. 

f 208. Tense is the form of Verb-Inflection to ex- 
press the time of the predicate ; as present, past, or 
future. 

Observation. — The word ienU u an altered form of the LaUn word 
len^piM, whicL Bignifies time. 

' The distinction between the iente modifications and those of mooci^ will at 
once be recognized. TenM respects the predicate; mooA, the eopola of the 
judgment. ^ 

The first and obvious distinction of tiipe is into/wesenf, paU^ and fitXvre, 
We may, however, still further divide these primaiy divisions. The time 
of a past or of a future event may be regarded not only as simply past or 
ftiture, that is, irrelatively to any other event; but also relatively either to 
the time of speaking or to the time of some other event. 

Still further, an event may be regarded either simply as having trans- 
pired, or as transpiring, that is, as in progress. We may found tense-dis- 
tinctions on this view of time, either as measured off mto stages or as con- 
tinuous. 

While we may multiply indefinitely subdivisions of these general divis- 
ions, we yet can have no other distinctions of time or tense than those of 
the two kinds mentioned; time as present, past, or future, with their subdi- 
visions respectively, and time as measured off or as continuous. 

The distinctions of time for which the En^ish language has provided 
special forms, are: — 

1. Those marking continnonsness of time, and those whieh do not — ib» 
emUinuout; as, / am writing ; and the sni^/e ; as, / writs. 

2. Those into the — 
(1.) Present; as, I write, 

(2.) Past, with three sub-divisions: (a.) The irrelative; as, / unvU; 
(ft.) The relative to the time of speaking; as, / have imtten; (e.) The rel- 
ative to the time of some other event; as, / had written, 

(8.) Future: (a) The irrelative; as, / ahaU write; (ft.) The relative; J 
ihaU have written. 

We have thus the fbllowing distinctions and definitions: — 

§ 209. Tense is either simple or continttotM, 
Simple Tense expresses the predicate without re- 
spect to continuousness ; as, I wrote. 

Continuous Tense expresses the predicate in the 
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aspect of contmuousness, or as in progress; as, Jwa$ 
vniting. 

§ 210. Tense, whether simple or continuous, is 
Present^ Past, or Future. 

The Present Tense presents the predicate as of 
the present time ; as, I unite; lam writing. 

Past Tense has three distinctions,' — the Imper* 
fecty the Perfect, and the Pluperfect. 

The Imperfect Tense expresses the predicate as 
simply past ; as, I wrote; I was uniting. 

The Perfect Tense expresses the predicate as 
past, and with a reference to the time of speaking ; as, 
I have written; I have been writiafig. 

The Pluperfect Tense expresses the predicate 
as past, and with a reference to some past time ; as, 1 
had written ; I had been writing. 

Future Tense has two distinctions, called, respect- 
ively, ihe Future, and ihe Future Perfect. 

The Future Tense expresses the predicate as 
simply future ; as, IshaU write; I shall be writing. 

The Future Perfect Tense expresses the predi* 
cate as future, but with a reference to some fature 
time ; as, IshaU have written; I shaU have been unit- 
ing. 

Obseryatior. — Jjt further modificatioiui of time are to be expressed,, 
recourse must be had to adverbials. 

§ 211. ^e Simple Past tense, and also the Past Partici- 
ple, appear in two forms : (1.) In the Regular Fomij or 
what is sometimes called the Weak Ocmfugati&n; (2.) In 
the Regular Faring or the Strang (hnjugoHon. 

§ 212. The Regular Form, or the Weak Conjugation 
adds dy generaUj with the connecting vowel e, to the simple 
form of the verb ; as, hear^ Imperfect heard; leant, learned; 
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md, ended. If euphony requires, when the connecting 

Towel € is omitted, as is the case after all merely breathed 
or aspirated letters, the d becomes / ; as, deep, slept 

Observation. — The tendency in the language, and especially in this 
conntiy, is to use the form in dor ed; and instead of such forms as leant, 
leaml, ftwf, bUnt, dreamt, kapt, roaat, dropt, to write ieaned, Uanud, toutd, 
Vemiedj dreamed, etc 

The form in t is generally more ancient, and more energetic. It is gen- 
erally to be preferred when the participle is used as a simple adjectiye, as in 
compounds ; •as, tempett-totL In the following words it is stiU preferred : — 
drett, dioeU, meant, tUpt, tttt, $meU, tpUt, tplU, sweat, sw^, wept, wet, wAcI, 

WPOHt, 

In the following both forms are nsed: hended and hent; bereaved and 
bereft; Uenedhnd hkat; burned and Miml; g&ded and giU; girded and 
girt ; kneeled and knelt; pateed and past ; penned and pent; rapped and 
Ttqtt ; wrapped and wrtxpi; reaped and r^; q^eUed and spelt; apoOsd and 
^Hfilt; worked said wrought 

The following fbrms are found in late British writers of high reputation. 
They would hardly be admitted by correct writers on this side the Atlan- 
tic: EstabUtht, ckeriAi, vamtkt, poHskt, pidtt, iriun^ht, markt, eheckt, oti<- 
gallopt,promist,posiesL 

§ 213. The Irregidar, sometimes called the Strong Conju" 
gatiouy changes the vowel of the simple form to make the Im- 
perfect and the Passive Participle ; as, drinkj drank, drtmk. 

In this conjugation, the Passive Participle is frequently 
formed by adding n or en ; as, rise, rose, risen. 

In many verbs the passive participle has two forms; one like the Imper- 
fect and one in n orif ; as, awoke, awaked; besought^ beseecked ; got, gotten ; 
beat, beaten ; bid, bidden ; bit, Mtten ; chid, ehidden ; eUJt, cloven ; eat, 
eaten; held, hoiden; rode, ridden; skrtuik, thrunken; struck, stricken; trod, 
trodden. 

Duplicate fbrms occur also in d and n; as, graved, graven; hewed, 
hewn f mowed, mown ; proved, proven ; rived, riven ; tawed, sawn ; 8h€q>ed, 
shapen; shaved, shaven; slieared, shorn; thined, shone; Aowed, shown; 
sKded, sUdden; sowed, sown; stronoed,^strown; weaned, woven, 

§ 214. In the Inflection of Verbs, there are three forms 
npon which other forms are built They are called The 
Fundamentcd Forms, or The Principal Parts. These are, — 

1. The Simple Present ; as, love, hear, write ; 

2< J%s Simple Past, or Imperfect; as, loved, heard. Morote, 

a 
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8. The Pasty or Passive Participh; as, hved^ heard^ wrU^ 
ten. 

' Obskryatioh. — The two last fbrms are derived from the Simple Pies- 
ent, and in the greater number of verbs the two are alike; as, Past, mowd; 
Past Participle, moved. 

§ 215. The Present Tense in the Indicatiye Mood ap- 
pears in ihe simple form of the verb. It is varied to ex- 
press person and number ; as : — 

First Person Singular j love; 
Second " " lovest; 

Tldrd « « loves. 

Plural in the three Persons, love. 

§ 216. In the other Moods the auxiliaries are varied, but 
somewhat irregularly, to express Person; as, — 

First Person Singular^ may, can, shall, will, must. 

Second ^ ^ mayest, canst, shalt, wilt, must. 

2Mrd ^ V ^ may, can, shall, will, must 

Plural Forms, may, can, shall, will, must 

§ 217. The Imperfect Indicative is the Simple Past, va- 
ried to express person and number; as. Singular , loved, 
lovedst, loved; Plural, loved. 

§ 218. In the other Moods, the forms of the auxilianes 
are irregular. 

First Person Singular, might, could, should, would. 

Second ^ ^ mightest, couldst, shouldst, wouldst 

Tlhird ^ ^ might, could, should, would. 

Plural Forms, might could, should, would. 

Obsebvation. — These forms are more commonly employed to express 
the contingent judgment without reference to past time ; as, ** I ndght go, if 
I toouU^** is equivalent to the forms expressing present time; as, **I am 
able,** or, ** I am permitted to go, if I wish." This is in accordance with 
the general fact in languages, that the forms of the Indicative Past are 
borrowed to express the contingent judgment; the determination of time 
being left to be gatheced from the connection. 

§ 219. The Perfect Tense in the Indicative Mood !■ 
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ibnned' by the auxiliary, have^ prefixed to the Past Parti- 
ciple ; as, I have loved. 

In the Potential Mood it prefixes the Potential auxiliaries 
may and can to the In^catiye form; as, I may have laved; 
lean have loved, 

§ 220. The Pluperfect Tense prefixes the forms of the Im- 
perfect Tense of the auxiliary, haivey to the Past Participle ; 
as, Iheul loved; IndgM have loved; I must have loved 

§ 221. The Future Tense prefixes the Tense auxiliaries 
AaU and wiU to the simple verb; as, IshaUlove; he wiU 
love, 

§ 222. The Future Perfect Tense prefixes the Tense aux- 
iliaries shall and noUl to the forms of the Perfect ; as, I shall 
have loved; he wiU have loved, 

§ 223. List of Irregulab Verbs. 

Obsbryatioh. — Those words in the list which are marked with aa r 
have also the regular forms. The italicized forms are less in use. 



PruenL 


Pad. 


Pott Part. 


Abide, 


Abode, 


Abode. 


Am or be, 


Was, 


Been. 


Awake, r. 


Awoke, 


Awaked. 


Bear, 


Bore, hare^ 


Borne.* 


Beat, 


Beat, 


Beaten, beat 


Begin, 


Began, 


Begun. 


Bend, r. 


Bent, 


Bent 


Bereave, r. 


Bereft, 


Bereft. 


Besbech, 


Besought, 


Besought 


Bet,r. • 


Bet, 


Bet 


Bid, 


Bid, bade. 


Bidden, bid. 


Bmd, 


Bound, 


Bound. 


Bite, 


Bit, 


Bitten, bit 


Bleed, 


Bled, 


Bled. 



* In the sense to bring foHk, the passive participle of this verb is ftom, 
when not followed by the preposition ^i and the agent expressed ornader- 
fltood. 
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PcuL 


PattPflni. 


Blow, 


Blew, 


Blown. 


Break, 


Broke, hraie, 


Broken, hrotB^ 


Breed, 


Bred, 


Bred. 


Bring, 


Brought, 


Brought 


Build, r. 


Bnilt, 


Built 


Bum, r. 


Bumt| 


Burnt 


Bursty 


Burst, 


Burst 


Buy, 


Bought, 


Bought 


Cast, 


Cast, 


Cast 


Catch, n 


Caught, 


Caught 


Chide, 


Chid, 


Chidden, chid. 


Choose, 


Chose, 


Chosen. 


Qeavo (adhere), 


r. daoey 


Cleaved. 


Cleave (split). 


Clove, deft, tlave, 


Cloven, deft. 


Cling, 


Clung, 


Clung. 


Clothe, r. 


Qad, 


Qad. • 


Come, ftc-, over" 


Came, 


Come. 


Cost, 


Cost, 


Cost 


Creep, 


Crept, 


Crept 


Crow, r. 


Crew, 


Crowed. 


Cut, 


Cut, 


Cut 


Dare * (venture), 


n Durst, 


Dared. 


Deal, 


Dealt, 


Dealt 


Dig,r. 


I>ug, 


Dug. 


Do, 


Did, 


Done. 


Draw, 


Drew, 


Drawn. 


Drearn^ r. 


Dreamt, 


Dreamt 


Drink, 


Drank, 


Drank, drank* 


Drive, 


Drove, 


Driven. 


Dwell, r. 


Dwelt, 


Dwdt 


Eat, 


Ate, eat, 


Eaten, eat* 


Fall, 


Fell, 


Fallen. 


Feed, 


Fed, 


Fed. 


Feel, 


Felt, 


Felt 




* Daref to ekaUengef U regoUur. 
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Present 


PatL 


Past Part 




Fight, 


Fought, 


Fought 




Find, 


Found, 


Found. 




Flee, 


Fled, 


Fled. 




FHng, 


Flung, 


Flung. 


• 


Fly, 


Flew, 


Flown. 




Forsake, 


Forsook, 


Forsaken. 




Freeze, 


Froze, 


Frozen. 




Freight, r. 


Freighted, 


Fraught 




Get, 


Got, 


€k)t, gotten. 




Gild, 


GHded, gUt, 


GUded, gilt 


■ 


Gird, r. 


Girt, 


Girt 




Give, 


Gave, 


Given. 




Go, 


Went, 


Gone. 




Grave, r. 


Graved, 


Graven, gravedl* 




Grind, 


Ground, 


Ground. 


• 


Grow, 


Grew, 


Grown. 




Hang,* r. 


Hung^ 


Hung. 




Have, 


Had, 


Had. 




Hear, 


Heard, 


Heard. 




Heave, r. 


Hove, 


Hoven. 




Hew, r. 


Hewed, 


Hewn. 




Hide, 


Hid, 


Hidden, hid. 




Hit, 


Hit, 


Hit 


• 


Hold, 


Held, 


Held, holden. 




Hurt, 


Hurt, 


Hurt 




Keep, 


Kept, 


Kept 




Eneel, r. 


Knelt, 


Knelt 




Knit, r. 


Knit, 


Knit 




Know, 


Knew, 


Known. 




Lade (load), r. 


* Laded, 


Laden. 




Lay (to place), 


tn- Laid, 


Laid. 




Lead, 


Led, 


Led. 


- 


Lean,r. 


Leant, 


Leant. 




Leap, r. 


Leapt, 


Leapt. 






* Hang^ to take life, is legalw. 
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Prt$eiiL 


PoiL 


PoilParL 


Leave, 


Left, 


Left. 


Lend, 


Lent, 


Lent 


Let, 


Let, 


Let 


Lie* (recline), 


Lay, 


liain* 


Light, r. 


Lit, 


Lit 


Lose, 


Lost, 


Lost 


Make, 


Made, 


Made. 


Mean, 


Meant, 


Meant 


Meet, 


Met, 


Met 


Mow, r. 


Mowed, 


Mown. 


Pay, 


Paid, 


Paid. 


Pen * (enclose), n 


. Pent, 


Pent 


Prove, n 


Proved, 


JProveiu 


Put, 


Put, 


Put 


Qmt,r. 


Quit, 


Quit 


Bead, 


Bead, 


Bead. 


Bend, 


Bent, 


Bent 


Bid, 


Bid, 


Bid. 


Bide, 


Bode,nV^ 


Bode, ridden. 


Kng, 


Bang, rung. 


Bung. 


Bise, 


Bose, 


Bisen. 


Biye,r. 


Bived, 


Biven. 


Bun, 


Ban, 


Bun. 


Saw, r. 


Sawed, 


Sawn. 


Say, 


Said, 


^Said. 


See, 


Saw, 


^Seen. 


oeeK, 


Sought, 


Sought 


Seethe, n 


Sod, 


Sodden. 


SeU, 


Sold, 


Sold.' 


Send, 


Sent, 


Sent 


Set, 


Set, 


Set 


Shake, 


Shook, 


Shaken. 


Shape, n 


Shaped, 


Shapen. 


Shave, r. 


Shaved, 


Shaven. 


* Zie, to dMeiye, and Pen, to write, are regular. 
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PreteaL 


PatL 


PastParL 


Shear, r. 


Sheared, 


Shorn. 


Shed, 


Shed, 


Shed. 


Shine, r. 


Shone, 


Shone. 


Shoe, 


Shod, 


Shod. 


Shoot, 


Shot, 


Shot 


Show, r. 


Showed, 


Shown. 


Shred, 


Shred, 


Shred. 


Shrink, 


Shrank, shrank. 


Shrank, shmniem. 


Shut, 


Shut, 


Shut 


Sing, 


Sang, sung. 


Sung. 


Sink, 


Sunk, sank. 


Sunk. 


Sit, 


Sat, 


Sat 


Slay, 


Slew, 


Slain. 


Sleep, 


Slept, 


Slept 


Slide, r. 


Slid, 


Slidden, slid. 


Sling, 


Slung, 


Slung. 


Slink, 


Slunk, 


Slunk. 


SHt,r. 


SUt, 


SUt 


Smell, r. 


Smelt, 


Smelt 


Smite, 


Smote, 


Smitten, tmiL 


Sow (scatter), n 


Sowed, 


Sown. 


Speak, be- 


Spoke, spakej 


• Spoken, ipoti. 


Speed, 


Sped, 


Sped. 


Spell, r. 


Spelt, 


Spelt 


Spend, . 


Spent, 


Spent 


Spill, r. 


Spilt, 


Spat 


Spin, 


Spun, ipanf 


Spun. 


Spit,* 


Spit, spatf 


Spit, spitten. 


SpUt, 


SpHt, 


SpUt 


Spread, 


Spread, 


Spread. 


Spring, 


Sprang, sprung. 


Sprang. 


Stand, 


Stood, 


Stood. 


Stave, r. 


Stove, 


Stove. 


Steal, 


Stole, 


Stolen. 



* £^9 to pot on a spit, IS regoUff . 
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Preunt 


PatL 


Past Part 




Stick, 


Stack, 


Stuck. 




Sting, 


Stung, 


Stung. 




Stride, 


Strode, strid, 


Stridden, strid. 




Strike, 


Struck, • 


Struck, stricken. 




String, 


Strung, 


Strung. 




Strive, 


Strove, 


Striven. 




Strow, r. 


Strowed, 


Strown. 




Swear, 


Swore, ftoore. 


Sworn. 




Sweat, r. 


Sweat, 


Sweat 




Sweep, 


. Swept, 


Swept 




Swell, r. 


Swelled, 


Swollen. 




Swim, 


Swam, swum. 


Swum. 




Swing, 


Swung, 


Swung. 




Take, 


Took, 


Taken. 




Teach, 


Taught, 


Taught 




Tear, 


Tore, 


Tom. 




Tell, 


Told, 


Told. 




Think, ie- 


, Thought, 


Thought 




Thrive, r. 


Throve, 


Thriven. 




Throw, 


Threw, 


Thrown. 




Thrust, 


Thrust, 


Thrust 




Tread, 


Trod, 


Trodden, trod. 




Wax (grow), 


Waxed, 


Waxed, wcucenm 




Wear, 


Wore, 


Worn. 




Weave, 


Wove, 


Woven, wove. 




Weep, 


Wept, - 


Wept 


• » 


Wet,r. 


Wet, 


Wet 




Whet, r. 


Whet, 


Whetted. 




Wm, 


Won, 


Won. 




Wind, 


W ound, 


Wound. 




Vork, r. 


Wrought, 


Wrought 




Wnng, 


W rung, 


Wrung. 




Write, 


Wrote, writy 


Written, wnt 




§ 224 The Lregnlar Verb To Bb 


is thus inflected in the 




Indicative Mood : 


-.. 




% 
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PtLDSetPkL PARtS; 
Prumtj Am; Pcuf, Was. Pcu^ Por^ectjpZtf, Been. 

ntESENT TENSfii 
Shgtliar, PbaraL 

laFmimf lam, 1. We are, 

i Thou art, C x e are, 

U Pisnany He is. 3. They are. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. PhtraL 

1 I was, i. We were, 

2 ( Ycft were, « f You werie, 
( Tfioii wast, ' 1 Ye were, 

8. He was. 8. llieywere. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
BrngtUar. PhiraL 

1. I haTe been, 1. We have been, 

a f Ton haver beeny o j^ You haive been,^ 

(Thmi hast bieen, * ( Ye have been, 

8. H^ has b^n. 8. They liaT6 been* 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
BmguUir, PhtraL 

1. I had ibeen, 1. We had been, 

. o ( Ton hacl been, ^ ( You had been, 
X Thou hadst bee&, * X Ye had been, 

8. He had been. 3. They had been* 

FUTURE TENSE. 

1. I shall be, 1. We shall &e, 

2 (Yottwaibe, 2 (You will be, 

' (Thou wilt be, * (Ye Will be, 

ft Be Witt be. 8. They will be. 
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FXTTUJIB PEBTBOT TEH8B. 

1. I shall have been, 1* We shall have been, 

2 ( Tou will have be^ _ a *( Xw will have been, 

1 Thou wilt ha,ve been, ' ( Te will Jbaye been, 

3. He will JmkYe been. , 3. They jvJi)lihave,I|Q^nu^ ^^.^ 

§ 225. The B^^ular Verb To LotA is* tkob inflefled ii» 
the Indicative- Mode, successive time* ■ 

ACmVE VOICE. ' 

• • • 

IKDl6ATIVfi JilOhlL 

PBS8BNT TENSE. 

'•• If ' . 

Singular. . PhtraL 

I. I love, 1. We lovei 

2 f You love, 2 J ^^^ ^^v®> 

(Thoulovest, * (Ye love, 

3. He loves. 8. They love. 

' IMPEBFECT TENSE. '^ '^^^ 

StngtHar, PbnraL 

1. I loved, I. We loved, 

^ 

o f You loved, 2 (You loved, - 

t Thou lovedst, ' (Yelovfed, 

8. He loved. 8. They loved. . 

PEBFBCT TENSE. 
Smgutar. PhraL 

1. I have loved, 1. We h^ve Joved, 

2 f You have loved, a i ^^^ ^*^® loved, 

I Thou hast loved, ' ( Ye have loved, 

8. He has loved. 8. They have loved. 

PLUPEBFECT TENSE. 
Singular, PbnraL 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2 f You had loved, q f You had loved, 

( Thou hadst loved, ' (Ye had loved, 

8. He had loved. 8. They had lovedt 



»•« 



H 
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FtftUSE TENS*. 
StnguXar, Pktral, 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2 f You will iove, « f You will love, 

• • (Thou wilt love, • ' lYetnlllove, 

8. He will love. 8. They will love. 

FUTUKE PEBFECT TENSE. 
Singular* PhnraL 

1. I shall have loved, * 1. We shall have loved, 

Q ( You will have loved, « (* You will have loved, ' 

( Thou wilt have loved, * ( Ye will have loved, 

8. He will have lovedl 8. They will have loved. 

PASSIVE VOICE. ^ 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PBESENT TENSE. 
. Singular. ,, ^ Pktral . 

1. I am loved, ,1. We are loved, 

2 f You are loved, « ( You are loved, 

V 1 Tl^ art loved^ . ' /i Ye are loved, . 

8. >Heislov«d» 8. They i^re loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Phrat 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2 f You weiW loVeS^ ' 2 \f Tou were loved, ' 

I Thou wast loved, * ( Ye were loved, 

8. He was loved. 8. They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, PhtraL 

1. I have been loved, ' 1. We have been loved, 

2 f You have been loved, q f You have been loved, 

( Thou hast been loved, ' 1 Ye have been loved, 

8. He has been loved. 8. They have been loved. 
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PLYJPEBFEOT TENSE. * 

Singular. PhraL 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2 ( You had been loved, q J ^^^ ^^ hei&a, loved, 

1 Thou hadst been loved, ' \ Ye had been loved, 

S. He had been loved. 8. They had been loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 
Stngukar, Plural, 

1. I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

J ( You will be loved, « ( You will be loved^ 

I Thou wilt be loved, ' 1 Ye will be loved, 

I. He will be loved. 3. They will be loved. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. PhtrdL 

I . I shall have been loved, 1. We shall have been loved, 
r You will have been loved, ( You will have been loved, 

% < Thou wilt have been ' ( Ye will have been loved, 

( loved, 3. They will have been 

0. He will have been loved, loved. 

I 22&. Oral Exercises. Indicate (he Tenser in 
the foUomnff ientences^ and also the Time as ct^ntinU" 
Otis or successive : — 

I am writing. He walked two miles before he break- 
fasted* They drank too finely of iced water. We had not 
gone far before it began to rain. You will have seen him 
before you receive my letter. They have all forgotten their 
promise. He w(ll not show himself to-day. He has built 
his house. They durst not deny it. They abode there six 
months. No one has begem. I besought him to go. The 
wind blew a hurricane. He had brought his friend with 
him. The storm will have caught him before he leaves the 
forest It crept slyly up. He had driven the cattle under 
a shed. You will hit the mark if you aim well. She had 
knelt before the altar. I knew my lesson, before, the clock 
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bod etnick, John had swept the hall. He won the pruBe. 
The veterans led the attack. A bitterness which the heart 
only knoweth; a joy with which a stranger intermeddleth not. 
They will, certainly, when they see the consequences of what 
they have done, be sorry, and will, also, when they have op- 
portunity, ask forgiveness. The ship was much strained by 
the storm, but it reached its port finally without loss. By 
the time this reaches you, the message will have been pub- 
lished. They had not been better instructed. The former 
colonies have been recognized as independent states. 

Correct thefavJU m the following sentences: — 

He has abided there a long tune. They been here ofi^i. 
I had awoke and had arose from my bed before the bell rung. 
They, begun wrong. I beseeched him not to do it They 
blowed the trumpet long and loud. The police brung him 
to the station. She had catcbed a cold. Thompson was 
chose corporal. They come home an hour ago. The cat 
creeped up very sofUy. He done the job yesterday. He 
drawed his da^er. They drunk no cider. I had drove the 
sheep into the pasture. The boy had ate green apples, and 
had fell sick. The bird has forsook its nest. The stream 
was froze over. The horse had went home. The vine 
growed astonishingly last year. I have beam tell. The 
vessel laid in the stream. He meaned well. I had no 
sooner rose from my bed, than the water run in streams 
over the floor. I had never saw such a sight before. The 
earthquake had shook down every house. He had showed 
all his wares. She has spoke but once. The man had stole 
two watches and had swore he was not guilty. Five were 
took prisoners. The soldiers had wore out their shoes and 
the captain had wrote for a fresh supply. From the drawer 
in which it had laid so long forgotten. I intended to have 
writ soon. The assembly had took a recess. The river had 
sank below ordinary low-water mark. The sale had fell off 
greatly. He had came some hours before. He had mistook 
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the word. You was there yesterday ; and they been Iheve 
to-day. The murderer was convicted by a jury, sentenced 
by the courts and hung by the sheriff. 

§ 227. Written Exercises. Construct five sen- 
tences each containing one of the following verbs in Con- 
Unuous Time: — 

Five in the Imperfect TemjsCy Successive Time; 

Five in the Perfect; 

Five in the Pluperfect; 

Five in the Future; 

Five in the Future Perfect. 

Obey ; recede ; ransom ; forget ; buffet ; travel ; delay ; 
reply ; bear ; begin ; break ; hew ; forgive ; wring ; stick ; 
strive ; smite ; seethe ; shake ; show ; lie ; fall ; fell ; teach ; 
thrive ; kneel ; mow ; seek ; beseech ; shear ; shrink ; fly ; 
freeze ; choose. 

Constnust five sentences each containing one of the 
Active Verbs in the above list esipressed in the Pa$* 
nve Voice in each Tense. 



CHAFTEB V. 

* 

ICODIFIGATIONS OF THE PBEDICATB BT ADYBRBIALS. — Al>- 

YBBBS. 

§ 228, The second way mentioned, § 202, in which 
die Predicate in itself may be modified, is by Adverb- 
ials. 

An Advekbial is a modifier of an attribute ; as, 
** He is strictly honest ; '* " He acted discreedy ; " ** He 
acted in a discreet maimer. ^^ 

§ 229. The normal adverhial is a single word, and is 
called simply an adverb. Other predicate modifiers are 
called generally adverhials* They include adverhial phrases 
and adverbial clauses^ as well as single words. 

Ah Advebb is the normal modifier of an attribute. 

S 230. Modifications of the Predicate may be of either of 
four kinds corresponding to the four classes of Attributes, — - 
Qualities, Actions, Conditions, and Relations. It will be 
more convenient, however, and at the same time more in ac- 
cordance with the general teachings of grammarians, to rec- 
ognize but two general classes, — - one embracing those of 
the internal attributes, qualities and actions, which may be 
called adverbs of Property ; the other, embradng those of 
the external attributes, or those of condition and relation, 
called generally adverbs of Relation. 

§ 231. Adverbial Modifiers are of two'general daises : — - 

1. Those of Property ; 

2. Those of Rekaian. 
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S 232. Predicate Modifiers oi Property are of two 
kinds: — 

1. Manner; 

2. QuaiUty. 

§ 233. Adyebbials op Makneb are grounded upon 
the internal attributes, or those of quality and action; as, 
heavihf, clearly j wisefyy ktugf^ngfyf inU^Ugently. 

They answer the question, How f 

S 234. Adyebbials of QuAipriTT include those, «- 

1. Of Amount ; as, largely^ ricMy^ abundantly. 

2. Of Extent} as, wid^. 

8. Of Frequency ; as, qften^ of/use^ sMom. 
4. Of Intensity; as, vehemently. 

They answer ^e question Him ff^tie^^ i^ i^pplied to 
magnitude, content, number, and degrpe. 

§ 235. Adyebbials of Relation are of four kinds : — i 
1. Of Qn^ition; 
%. Of Cfm^Moison; 
$, Of Pependpiee; 
4. Of Order. 

S 236. Adyebbials op Condition include those : --r 

1. Of Time^ present, past, ^d future, and also successiYe 
' and continuous ; as, now, then, when, formerly, hereafter, re • 

peatedly, meanwhile. 

2. Of Space, absolutely, as, there, here; find relatively, as, 
hence, hither, whence. 

§ 237. Adyerbials of Comparison respect relations tqi 
other predicates ; as, equally, wbordinately : ^^ He ate excee- 
sivefy," that is, as compared with what he should eat ; " They 
fought most yaUantfy," that is, as compared with other fightr 
ing. 

§ $)38. ApYEBBiALS OF DEPBNDEifCB include those 
which respect the relation,—- 

1. Of cause and effect; as, hence, thence ; 
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2. Of retuan and eonsequent ; as, therefore^ cansequentfy ; 

3. Of motive or cdm, and resuU or obfect; as, ^ He hk- 
boTB far fame ; ** 

4. Of means and end, in the three just mentioned rela- 
tions ; as, " The stream was crossed hy a raft ; " " The tree 
is known 6y its fruits," 

OBSEByATioN. — There are no normal adverbs of the last two varieties. 

§ 239. Adverbs of Order include the proper Ordinal Ad- 
verbs ; aa,Jirst, secondly, thirdly, etc ; aod also such as, next^ 
further, furthermore, agairi, finally , 

Scheme of Adverbial Pbbdicatb Modifibbs:— /. Jii fMU^inr 
Proper; II. In re^ct to parti. 
Proper Predicate Modifiers: — I. Adverbs; II. Adverbials. 
I. Property: 

I. Manner. 

S. Quantity; (a.) amount; (6.) extent; (c.) frequency; (dL) intenaity. 

II. Relation: 

1. Condition; (a.) Time, successive, continuous; present, past, futnie; 
'fth) Place, in, to, and from. 

2. Comf^rison. 

8. Dependence; (a.) cause and effect; (6.) reason and consequent; (c.) 
motive and result; {d,) means. 
4. Order; place, time. 

§ 240. Some adverbs are relatively modified by means of 
grammatical comparison in a way similar to that of adjec- 
tives, by adding r or er for the comparative, and st or est for 
^e superlative ; as, soon, sooner, soonest. 

They are also relatively modified by the auxiliaries of com- 
parison, more, most ; less, least ; as, more probably, most proh- 
aiily ; kss probably, least probably, 

Obsebvation. — The following are irregular: — Far^ farther^ farthest ; 
firth, Jwrtkery furihut ; ill, toone, toorsi ; Htile, feM, least ; muchj morei 
most ; weO, beUer, best. 

§ 241. Adverbs of Property are readily formed from ad- 
jectives by adding the suffix 4y (a> like), subject of course to 
the laws of word-formation. See Introduction, Chapter ix. 
Examples : Joyfully, greatly, lately, happily, gay4y, dryly. 

Some adverbs are old genitives or possessives in s or es^ 

9 
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now ui some cases written e0 or «e, and in a few words pass- 
ing into si ; as, denoting Quantity, cme, (mccy Arict ; de- 
noting Condition; as, dse^ hence, thence, whence, ^nce, he^ 
tides, midships, unawares, inwards, afterwards, sideways, 
whiles, whilst, always, betimes, sometimes. 

Some adverbs are compounds of original noons a^d pr^pr 
ositions ; as, a-shore, a-foot, Orthirst, t(hday, he-sides, ijj^-d^ed, 
up-statrs, under-hand. 

Other parts of speech are used in their own proper forms 
as adverbs. Thus Nouns, by the omission of the preposition \ 
asy ^ He went home yesterday," equivalent to to home on yeS" 
terday; Adjectives, as ^ Drink deep;'* ^Dripping wet; 
Verbs, as, " Whiz went the arrow," 



9 



§ 242. Oral Exercise. Point out the Adverbiqls 
and As. Adverbs in the following sentences, and in ike 
first extract in the Appendix No. VII. ; indicate alsio to 
which class they belong, and name the predial^, which 

they modify : — 

• •■ 

We were clearly and particularly shown how the work was 
done. The birds sing sweetly. We often resolve ; we rarely 
ftdfill. StiU waters are commonly deepest .He has been 
much deceived. They have been long absent. He ^soka 
with a dear and lull voice. They showed us the work with 
much patience. He was here yesterday, and will letorn to? 
day at two o'clock. He labored excessively upon kia task ; 
it was therefore well done. On all occasions she behaved 
with propriety. Mentally and physically we are cusiously 
and wonderfully formed. The task is already paor^ tJ^ 
half done. First, I am to show the nature, and, seoondly, 
the importance of this virtue. I shall for that reason warmly 
befriend him. 

§243. Written Exercise. Construe five sentet^ce9 
with predicates modified by Adverbials^ and five by Ad^ 
verbs of manner. 
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Five each hy Adverliah and Adverbs of qwxnUty* 
Five each by Adverbs of condition. 
Five each by those of comparison^ 
Five each by those of dependence 
Five each by those of order. 



CHAPTER VL 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE PBEDICATB IN ITS PARTS SEPA- 
RATELY AND IN RESPECT OF OBJECT. 

§ 244. A PREDICATE may be modified in its parts in two 
ways. Either, (1.) Simply, as the parts are taken each by 
itself; or, (2.) RelaHvdy, as the parts are taken in their 
relations to one another. 

§ 245. Both Concrete and Abstract Predicates may be 
modified in their parts separately : a concrete by an adjective; 
as, ^ Alexander was a generous conqueror ; " an abstract by 
an adverbial ; as, '^Alexander treated his conquered enemies 
generoiLsly." 

§ 246. A predicate is modified in its parts, taken separately, 
in various ways, according to the nature of the parts them- 
selves. 

A part of a predicate when an object of thought is modi- 
fied like an object of thought ; as, <^ Agriculture is an honor' 
aUe calling." See Chapter ii., §§ 172-192. 

A part of a predicate when a modifier, is modified, like 
the predicate taken as a whole, by adverbials ; as, *' Alex- 
ander treated his enemies conquered by his prowess gener- 
ously.** 

Adverbials, further, are modified by other adverbials ; as, 
'< He acted very strangely ; " '' He is pleased precisely in that 
d^ree in which he ought." 

§ 247. Predicates denoting action or relation necessarily 
imply an object. But this object may be expressed or not ; 
and, if expressed, it may be either immediate and direct, or 
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not Grammarians have, accordingly, distingoislied thofle 
verbs which have an object that is immediate and direct as 
Transitive, while those verbs which either have no object ex- 
pressed or necessarily implied in the fong of the sentence, or 
have only an object that is remote and indirect, they have de- 
nominated LUransitive. Thus in the sentence, ^^ John strikes 
the ground," strikes is a transitive verb, for it is followed by 
the immediate object, ground. But in the sentence, ^ John 
leaps upon the horse," leaps is intransitive, for the object is 
represented only as remote and indirect Generally, if the 
objeict be immediate and direct, it follows the verb without a 
preposition ; if remote and indirect, a preposition is intro- 
duced ; and, conversely, if there be no preposition following 
the verb, the verb is to be regarded as transitive ; if there 
be, it is intransitive. The only exception is that the remote 
object is sometimes placed without a preposition between the 
verb and the immediate object; as, ^John gave Mm the 
book." 

Any verb that can take an immediate object,' except per- 
haps a proper factitive verb, may be used intransitively, 
that is, may be used with no such object expressed or neces- 
sarily implied in the form of the sentence. In other words, 
it is not necessary in the case of any verb always to modify 
the action in respect of the kind of object which it respects. 
The verb to give, thus, is as necessarily transitive as any, ex- 
cept proper factitive verbs ; but it may be used intransi- 
tively ; as, ^ He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity.** 
On the other hand, grammarians teach that any intransi- 
tive verb, except the verb to be used as a mere copula word, 
may take an immediate and direct object that specifies the 
kind of action expressed ; as, ^ John runs a race." 

A Transitive verb differs, therefore, from an Intransitive 
verb in this respect ; it may be followed by an object that is 
external to the action expressed by the verb, and that is also 
immediate and direct An Intransitive verb is one that 
either takes no object external to the action of the verb, or 



takes an objeot that only defines or limits the kind of action 
meant more speciUcally in respect of the action itself, not in 
respect of the object of the action, 

A Transitive verb that ifr followed bj no object or only by 
a remote or specifying object, is said to be used intransitively. 

§ 248. A Transitive Veb^ is one that may be 
limited by an immediate object external to the actioQ 
denote4 by the verb ; as, ^^ John gave the book/' 

An Intbansitive Verb is one that cannot be 
limited by an immediate objeet external to the action 
denoted by the verb ; as, ^^ John run$; ^* ^^ He lhe9 a 
quiet life." 

Observatioit. -r The possible views that may be taken of a paredjcata 
when an action or relation in respect of modification, are as follows; — 

1. Itmay be without modification; as, ** The sun Mtnes.** 

% It may be modified in respect t^ Quality, of Condition; •«, ^ The wtm 
shines brighily in the heavena." 

3. It may be modified in respect to the kind of action or relation; as, 
''^John nms a hard rofi*; ** the modifier here being a noon without a prepo- 
sition, and appropri^y called <A« vtiy^ffrng object 

4^ It moy be modified in respect to the otject which the action of re^atioii 
properly and immediately regards or aims at; as, *' John strikes ike ^^rowkd^* 
This is called the passive object 

5. It may be modified in respect to a remoter vecipie^t «f tile acthm; as, 
^ John gave the book (o tae." This p called tke remote objecU^ 

6. It may be modified in respect to effect or result; fs^ **He gay^ thik 
book to me for study.** This is the obfect of retulL 

T. 8tiU further, the action may be viewed m the nIatioD of its effect upon 
another action oreffi^ct; i^, "John mi^kes his brother beat ike. ground i^** 
^He calls his dog Carlo;" "He brushes his clothes clean'** This reUr 
tion is called the Factitive relation, and the object, in reference to which thei 
verb ie modified. Is called ih»faotitive object; beat ike groimd, Carlo, and 
c2eaa, being the iaf titive objects in thefe seveiral senteneea. 

This ^titive modification of the v^b is in some cases effiBcted by ^ 
change in the word itself. Thus, to /eS, to lay, to ratse, to set, are fiictitiyes 
of tofaO, ioHe,to rise, io sit. 

Faetitives a*« ft^npned from a^l^ctives or participles, chiefly by adding tha 
aufiix en; i|S, to deep-en, to red-den, = to make deep, to vsake retL 

They are, also, represented by other verbs; as, to tecuk, to rpninfl^^tfi. 
eauae to learn, to cause to remember. 

7ha ^letitive mjodifioation is, also, expnased in fhll ^ appropriate woidst 
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•B, came, maJUj occoakm,, compet, force, eorutnUnf o^Hge ; determme. 
Judge ; nofne, call, denominate, proclaim, pronounce, 

Intransitlye verbs, moreover, are used fi&ctitively; as " He ran himself 
oat; " " I tang mjpself hoarse; ** " It cried itself to sleep.** 

If the eflfect IB another action, this ftctitiye modification la by a yerb ; as, 
** He made him epeak," 

U it is another thing, the &ctit)ve modification is hy a poon; as, ^'He 
made him a slave.** 

If it is in an attribute, the factitive modification is bj an adjective-attri- 
bnte ; as, ** He painted the box blue,** 

K The same action may be modified in more or leas of thesa dififereot ways 
in the same sentence; as, *■* In his ceU he ingeniously represented himself 
to the government as a victim of malice for its compassion-** In hie cell, 
modifying in respect of condition; ingemousfy, of quality; kimaey a victim, 
fac^tiyely ; t9 the govemimefU^ as reoiot^ object; for iu conmi^uion^ as ot^^fit 
of result. 

When the modification is by tpedftfing oitfect ; as, ^ John gave him a va^ 
wbk gif^ of a waidt,** this object itself mtij be further modified, in tlia 
proper modes of modifying an object of thought; as, in this sample, by 
the adjective valuahU, and also by the adjunct of a watch. 

The specifying object and the passive object of an action, are often eat^ 
pressed together after a certain class of verbs; as, ^ He taught the dog kt» 
ter$ ; ** " He asked John a question.** 

They- may either of them be properly made the subjects in th^ passive 
Toice of the verb; while the other remains as modifying object; as, ^Jokn 
was ask^ the question ; ** *^ The question was asked John,** 

The remote object ci^naot, thus, be qiade the subj^ ip. tshei paamTa voice.. 

When an action is to be modified by both specifying and passive objects, 
the one placed last is often expressed with die help of a preposition ; as, 
** He struck a decisive blow upon his adversary** fiank; ^* or, ^ He struck 
his adversaiy'a fiank hg a deoitioe blow.** 

In like manner, a remote object which might be placed immediately after 
the verb without a preposition takes the preposition if placed aft:er the im- 
mediate object; as, ** He gave me the best of the ftruit; ** but *^ He gave 
the best of the fruit tome** 

In such expressions as " and trip it as you go,'* it is to be regarded as 
specifying object, and having its antecedent implied in the action of the 
verb. 

§ 249. Verbs are modified in respect to their object in the 
following different ways : — - 

1. By a specifying object; as, "John runs a race;" 
** He strikes a Uow ;" "He gave a gift ; " 

2. By a passive object ; as " John strikes the ground; " 

3. By a remote object ; " as, " John runs to the goal ; * 
** John gave her his book ; " 
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4. By an object of resuU ; as, " He runs for the prixe; " 
** He went to see his friend ; " 

5. By SLfacttttve object : — 

(1.) Of effect ; as, ^ He made his brother remember Am 
kindness ; ** 

(2.) Of kind ; as, " He made His brother Ms partner ; " 
(3.) Of cUtribute ; as, ** He made his brother rich^ 

§ 250. Oral Exercise. Poivt out the wards ex-- 
pressing ohjects of action in the folhmng sentences^ and 
state to which class of objects (hey respectivdy belong : — 

Tell me thy name. Bring me the book. 'He taught 
John arithmetic. He painted a fine picture and sang a 
good song. They sold the house for a large sum of money. 
He lived a long life. He dealt him a heavy blow. The 
government made him treasurer. Esteeming him judicious 
and fiiithful. The people chose Yirginius and Pomponius 
tribunes. He painted his house white. They pronounced 
him at first an impostor, but he proved himself honest. We 
account the wise man happy. He asked me a question. He 
took them all prisoners. He made his tent a palace. I 
have fought a good fight. He fought the enemy valiantly. 
They fought for glory. They deem him a false pretender. 
They brought him a sword. And now she sits her down 
and weeps. -. Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour* 
Franklin considered the word to have sprung up during hia 
residence in Europe. 



CHAPTER VIL 

IffODIFIOATIONS OF THE COPULA — HOOD. 

( 251^ The Copula may be modified absolutely in i^ 
lelf, or reUUvelj to the Subject and the Copula. 

§ 252, It is modified relatively to the subject only in re- 
Bpeot to its form to show to what subject it belongs ^ in other 
words, only in number and person ; as, ^ I am dependent ; " 
** He is sovereign ; " " They are subject" 

I 253. It is modified relatively to the predicate only in 
form, in being combined with it See § 16S. 

§ 254 The copula is modified absolutely or in itself only 
in two general ways: (1.) In degree or intensity: (2.) In 
kind. See Appendix No V. 

§ 255. The copula is modified in degree only by modals ; 
as, ^ The report is eertaifify true ; " ^ The sun dearfy has 
risen." $ 170. 

Obskrvatioit. — > It is obWoas tiiat certoMy mid elearhf fn ih» ez-r 
anples given do not modify the predicates $rue and hM rtaoK An ennmer- 
ation of tlie modals of intensity will be giren with that of the modals of 
kind (§ 313). 

§ 256. The copula is modified in kind in two general 
ways: (1.) As necessary. (2.) As contingent But both 
of these modes of the copula may be further sub-modified. 

§ 257. The various modes of the copula are expressed in 
language in two ways : (1.) By infiection. (2.) By modals. 

§ 258. The modes of the copula expressed by infiection, 
are called in grammar the moods of the verb. 
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DBFtKinoN. — Mood in Grammar is the mode of 
the copula or asserting element of the sentence as ex- 
pressed by inflection. Or more briefly : Mood is the 
inflected mode of the copula. 

0bsbrvatio9> — There are as many moods in a language as there are 
inflected forms of the verb distinguishing it as to the mode of the copula. 
The number and kind of moods vary in different languages. The contin- 
gent copula is sub>modified in most languages; as they have a special in- 
flection to iqark its modification by the will. This is called the Imperative 
mood. 

We have thus in the English language the four forms of the copula ex- 
pressed by special inflections, and, consequently, so many moods: 1. The 
unmodified form ; 2. The necessary form; 3. The contingent generally; 4. 
The imperative form. The second form, that expressing the necessaiy cop- 
ula, has received no distinctive name, probably because the classical lan- 
guages had no special form for it but made use of the so-called subjunctive 
with modals or principal verbs expressing necessity. But in English wa 
have a special form in the use of the auxiliary muai, 

§ 259. There are in English four moods: the In- 
dicative ; the Necessary ; the Potential ; and the 
Imperative. 

§ 260. The Indicative Mood expresses the assertion 
as unmodified. Or, the Indicative Mood is the un- 
modified form of the copula; as, ^^ The sun shines J* 

Observation. — The Indicative Mood is often represented as expresa- 
ing rtatity. But, strictly speaking, reality belongs only to the matter of 
thought; not to the thought itself; not, accordingly, to the copula. The 
definition of this mood, that it ^ simply declares or indicates,'* must be in- 
terpreted as emphasising the adverb sun/rfy, so as to make the definition 
mean that it asserts timpUfi that is, without modification. See Appendix 
No. y. For the inflections of the verb to be, in the Indicative Mood, see 
§ 224; of the ReguUr verb, § 225. 

§ 261. The forms of the Indicative are : — 

1. The Affirmative; (1.) Simple; as, <^The sun shines;** 
(2.) Emphatic ; " The sun does shine ; " 

2. The Negative; (1.) Simple; as, '<The sun shines 
not;** (2.) Emphatic; as, ^ThQwxn does not sMne;** 

8. The Affirmative-Interrogative; as, ^ Does the sun 
Odne^** 
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4. The Negatiye-InterTogative ; as, ^ Does not the sun 
Bhine?" 

Observaiiom 1. — The second and third persons singnkr of the auxiliary 
doj are now more commonly written dost and doth ; while the verb, when 
used as a principal verb, makes doest and doeik in these persons. This dis- 
tinction, however, was not early introduced into our language. 

Observation 2. — The form with the auxiliai^^ do is now used : — 
1. In affirmative propositions, only for emphasis. Formerly it was com* 
mon in poetiy ; now, if admissible at all, it is only by a license allowed to 
the necessities of poetry. The use of it implies a weakness in the power to 
express. 

^ 2. In interrogative and negative propositions generally; as, "Dom the 
Bun shine ? " *^ Dou not the sun shine ? '* " The sun dots not shine." 

§ 262. Oral Exercise. Distinguish (he varieties 
of the Indicative Mood in the following sentences : — 

The leaves fall from their boughs. Great actions encour- 
age greater. I hare professed me thy friend. What a ready 
tongue suspicion hath ? Specious names are often used to 
shelter vice. Each present joy or sorrow seems the chiefl 
I am not covetous of gold. Old men do prophesy upon it. 
Are you serious in your question ? Do you mean the cop- 
ula of a judgment ? Have you ^ not marked, when he en- 
tered, how the multitude retired at his approach ? The sea- 
sons came and went. There have not been wanting trivial 
minds to mark this as a &ult in his character. Did ye not 
hear it? No! 'twas but the wind. It is accomplished. The 
deed is done. What means this martial array ? Will he 
make a covenant with thee ? Gavest thou the goodly wings 
unto the peacock? Hath the rain a father? Or who hath 
begotten the drops of dew ? Hast thou perceived the breadth 
of the earth ? Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds ? 
He does not act wisely in this. Do you think nothing of 
the families which are left behind ? Doth God exact day- 
labor, light denied ? God doth not need either man's work 
or his own gifts. 

§ 283. Written Exercise. Construct five sen* 
tences^ each expressing an Affirmative Simple Judgment; 
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Five €xpre%9ing an Affirmative Emphatie Jtidgment , 
Five expre»9ing a Negative Simple JudgmeM ; 
Five expressing a Negative Emphatio Judgment ; 
Five expressing an Affirmative Interrogative Judg^ 
ment; 

Five expressing a Negative Interrogative Judgment. 

^ 264. The Necessary Mood isxpresses the asser^ 
tion modified as fiecessaiy ; as, ^^ The sun must shiae," 

The only form of this mood in English ig the m6aotioii 
with the auxiliary must^ which is now nev^r used as a prin- 
cipal verb. 

4 265. The Fotentiai. Mood expresses the asser- 
tion modified as contingent. Or the Potential Mood 
expresses the contingent form of the copula ; as, *^ The 
sun may rise ; " ** It were a great pity ; !' ** Would 
he were here.'* 

Observation. — Contingent Judgments may b^ sub-modified by unit- 
ing witii the Pure Judgment either a desire or a determination of the will. 
Wo have, thus, the distinotioii oi Coatingeot Judgments into, — t 

1. Pure; expressing |^ pure oontingeut Judgment; 

2. Optative; expressing a judgn^ent modified by wish or desire; 

9. Coneetdve ; expressing a judgment modified by permissive will. 

Thus when I say, ** Heaven may smile on their endeavor,'* I express a 
mere contingent judgment; tli^t it is possible Heaven may smile, not necn 
essarily ipiplyin^ any wish or permission on my part. When I say, " May 
Heaven smile," I express the judgment embodied in a wish or desire. I 
may, moreover, express my will in the form of allowance or concession ; as, 
** John may go now, for be has flniahed his taskt** 

These various forms of the Contingent Judgment may be still further 
modified. The Pure Contingent Judgment may be modified by uniting 
with the mere judgment an indication of its ground in the very relation of 
the subject to the predicate. When I say, ** John is recovering fast; ha 
can walk out," I not only express a judgment of the possibility of John's 
walking, but I also express the ground of the possibility, namely, his 
own strength or ability. When I say, ** I withdraw my prohibition ; John 
may go," I express, besides the mere contingent judgment, also its ground, 
the allowance of my will. These distinctions are expressed in our language 
bgr the use of different foims. 
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The OpUtiTB Fonii may aim be modified aooordiiig ae the wish k i»> 
presses is mere wish, or is a prayer. 

The Conoessive Form may also be modified, aeoording ae the judgment 
is rather a eoncetMionj or a jMrmfMton ; as allowanee to h«re or hold, or an 
allowance to do or act. 

This form borders closely on the Imperativi. Both forms express cohtin • 
gent Judgments, and both judgments modified by wiU< The only differenee 
is that in the Imperative the will seems to predominate over the judgment 
father than merely to modify it; the judgment is lost in the over^weting 
expression of will, of purpose, determlBation; — the expreseion is peremp- 
tofy. We find, accordingly, in many languages, the potential forms used 
for the first and third persons id the Imperative^ In like manner^ permis- 
sion and concession, as well as exhortation, freely borrow the Imperative; 
and softened command takes the milder form of the Potential. 

§ 266. The Potential Mood is expressed in two way» : -^ 

1. By the forms of the Imperfect Tense ; as, ^ He were 
a fool if he accepts the offer ; '^ 

2. By thd auxiliaries may and eon; might, c&tM; wouldf 
should. 

Observation. — It is to be remarked that in this use of the forms of the 
Imperfect to express a oonlingent judgment, the proper' tense-signification 
of the form is dropped, as in the sentence^ ** He were a fool if he atteepts 
the offer,** the word were, although of the form of the Imperfect, has no 
reference to past time. 

This Imperfect form of the potential was formerly much more in use than 
•I present. It is more emetgtitit than Che fom» #ich amstilHlries, and is 
found more in poetry; and also appears in some popular expressions, which 
grammarians have ignomntly condemned. " I had rather walk than ride,** 
ts equivialent to, "I wouM rather have walking than riding; ** hact being 
the imperfect used to express a contingent judgment, and equivalent tt> 
would have. So, ** I had as lief,** " I had as soon,*' Are exemirfifications of 
the proper potential. The object of ^* had ** in such cases was once expressed 
ht iJie hifinitive, wfthoaC the modem sign fo, which the infinitive formerly 
did not take. " Had as lief go ** was thus as gmmmatieal as ^*Make him 
go,'* "IKdhimfoUow.** 

These potential forms have a slightly diverse significance. The imper- 
ftct forms ate only a more eneigetic form than wou6f. They express a 
contingent ju^^ment ra the purest fbrm, and without refibrenee to the sub- 
ject. 

May points to a contingency that is extrinsic to the subject; while 
eon points to one that is intrinsic to the subject; as, *' John may go ** im- 
piie« that external hindrances are removed; *' John can go,** that he has 
in himself ability to go. 

Would expresses primarily a reference to a contingency intrinsic to the 
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ml^cctvaad jftMiti^to-oiie'extriiisioi, as of externarobligatioa or neeet- 
rity. MThen tised as potential auxiliaries^ they retain something of thia 
primaiy distShctlon, as is the '<^e WheKi they are fased as tense liuxillSlries. 
Thus, ^ He should show mercy, if he would obtain mercy; *' ** H^ would 
show mercy if he wished mercy.'* 

The contingent copula modified by desire expressed in what has been 
called the optatire mood, ii expressed rathte by the imperfect form and the 
Auxilianr may. It also transposes the sentence; as, ** O were he still alire ! ** 
^*Majf Heaven reward him/' 

In the sentence *' Would God I had died for thee," we have a true opta- 
tive form in thd use of the Impeffetit would, tt expresses a desire that God 
had willed David's death rather than Absalom's, 6orf beftig the gninkmat- 
ioal subject of toottM. . /. . . ^.. ^ * v 

The uninflected form of the verb was formerly nsed to express oontin- 

ffency ; and this use is retained in more fiimiliar and colloquial expressions: 

f^^ ■ : . - -■■ '.i'-f r^f! ■? 

"(?^ not tey hone the better, '•»^' '* >i 

J must become a borrower of the i^ght." — : Shaiieipeifr^ * > , >i < • 

^^ Be .this pB it may, his works at first enjoyed ■ veiy small share of )N)p> 
ularity." — Maeaulay. ^ ^. 

Go and he in these quotations both express contingent judgments. 

§ 26t. ObaL' Exerciae; IHsUvffuidi -the varietie$ 
of Contingent Judgment ai Pure^ Optative^ and Coikces^ 
sive in ihefoUowing sentences :'- — 

Many poeto may be foimd who have condescended to the 
cares of economy. 

The most busy man cannot always be occupied with busi-r 
ness. 

May thy best blessings ever last ! 

He who would think the ^' 'Faerie Queene ^ childish and 
romantic, might relish Pope. 

Between the periods of birth and burial, I would &in in- 
sert a little happiness, a little pleasure, a little peace ; to-day 
is ours, yesterday is past, and to-morrow may never come. 

We may observe that great power and strength exerted 
always raise sublime ideas. 

He can live to Grod and his own soul, and at the same time 
attend to all the lawful pursuits of the present world. 

You may believe I entirely disagreed with him. 
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I would therefiire eaJiort' jou eamesUy. • For who would 
•iaiider him ? rv.t • . • .- . » r* .. .*gtr| :.-: ip.r. . 

>; t ** And I^ perfaapSf'Vifij soothe this heflftf- 
In thinking too of thee; 
•• ' 1 - v^Yetthere wasrrotuld'theesadiadawa: '' * 

Of light ne'er seen before, . ^ v^- < 

As fmcy never could hare dramif ^ -■ 

And never can restore.*' 

Coidd Mr. Hastings have been condeamedto' in&my for 
writing this book? ■ 

But this error might, perhaps, arise from a want of dae 
attention to the foundations of human judgment 

We should do well to translate this word war into Ian- 
guage more intelligible to us. 

By my cotmsel, W6 Were best pUt hs^ agaih, and' t^ ihir 
earl what we have seen. 

May it please your grace. • ^.. . 

Snch a man were one for whom a woman's heart should 
beat cionstant while he breathes, and break when he dies. 

Death ^tter were; death did he oft desire. 

Would Grod it were even. 

I would diere were a sword in my hand. 

O that there were such a heart in them. 

O thistt thou wert as my brother. 

A man might hayo all these qualities and yet not be fl«i- 
spur. 

We'^ should 'expect that the corruption biT poetry would' 
commence in the educated classes of society. 

It could not possibly have been missed much longer by the 
most heedless inquirer. 

We should subject our fuicies to the government of rea* 
son. 

Almost all difficulties may be overcome by diligence. 

That were against me. 

Hume's History, be its faults what they may, is now one 
great entire work. 
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He wero no lion, were not Bomana hinds. 
Heaven hinder that such a one, etc 

§ 268. Written £xerctsb94 CoiMtrUct five senr 
tences each expresswff a judgment asserting a possible 
evevU; 

Five with a judgm&nt elxpressing a ttnsh or desire ; 

Five with one expressing a concession or permission ; 

Two sentences showing that the oontit^ency expressed 
respects the ability of the sufy'ect ; 

Two showing that the contingency depends oH sonte^ 
thing else than the suJbjeet* 

§ ^69. The Imperative Mood expresses the asser* 
tion modified as peremptory will; or, expresses com- 
mand. 

It is expressed in the form of the nninfleoted Yetb when 
ltd siihject is in the second person, and by the imperative 
auxiliary Ut, when its sihbject is in the first or the third -pet' 
son; as, Go! DepattI <<Ze^ there 6e light;" ^^LetUB^J" 

Observation 1. — The word let is still tided as a principal yeri>. A close 
Attention will hence oftetf be necessary in otder to determine whether it ia 
used as a mere imperatiye auxiliaiy or in its primitive meaning as a princi- 
pal verb. Thus, ** Let the man go/' is ambiguous ; for Ut may be regarded 
as a verb in the imperative mood, equivalent to permit, add thus be in the 
aeiBOnd persMi $: or ne An auxniarjr of go, with man as the' subject. 

Some grammarians recognize no imperative in the first and third persons^ 
and accordingly re^rd lei in such expressions as the above as always in the 
eiscontf person. There is ret nothing in the nature of the case t'hat for6ids 
the subject of the imperative mood being in either person. SlW, as til^ 
pei%o» Addressed #onld be the most natural subject in cases of uttered #ill 
or command, the imperative primitively and more frequently appears in the 
second person. The first person would xarely be the subject of command; 
difa persen of ffie word is acoordmgly more commonly expressed by bor- 
rowed forms of language, as by the proper potential, as in the Latin eamtn, 
Italian andiamo, let us go. The third person is more common ; as, *' Be U 
fo.** Latin, '* Ne quis emnt^''* let no one buy. Moreover, the proper poten- 
tial is a milder expression than the short imperative form. 

OBSBRVATroN 2. — The imperative judgment readily borrows the auxil- 
iaries of future time, shall and wUL Or, more correctly, these forms, ihaUao!^ 
w»fl^ originally principal verbs, have been used for both these purpoeei, to 
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< >.g ii i i au lofffond aIm fhton time. t8%a0 has ceased to be used as a pilaei* 
pal verb ; bat triU is still so used ; as, " The gift though small wiU thoa la* 
ceive," where will is in the imperatiye mood, and is equivalent to be udllmg. 
The double use of both words as auxiliaries both of mood and of time, 
renders care necessaiy in order to avoid ambiguity. We see the blander 
firom confounding them in the familiar story of the drowning man who ia 
represented as ciying out, " I will be drowned; nobody shall help me,** in- 
stead of saying as he meant, ** I shall be drowned; nobody will help me.** 
In the one case the judgment, the copula, is modified by the auxiliaiy ; in the 
other, the predicate is so modified. In the one case we have the deienMnar 
fiofi of the speaker expressed; in the other, simple futurity, with no respect 
to him as determining it to be so. The confusion is a common one in cer- 
tain loealides, and is marked as a provincial barbarism or improprie^, for 
it may be regarded as either. 

To repeat the principle regulating the use of these auxiliaries: Will piop- 
eriy and generally expresses a modified judgment with the first person, but 
fiiturity irith the second and third persons; 

SkaU properly and generally expresses a modified judgment with fha aeo- 
ond and third persons, but futurity with the first. 

WmM anddunUd are distinguished in a similar way. 

The principle, however, does not hold good in interrogatiTe sentencea nor 
indauses; as, " Maft ihou be there ? ** **I wiU see that he fikoA not want" 
Simple futurity is expressed in these examples. 

§ 270. Oral Exercise. Distinguisk the different 
varieties of judgments in the foUovsing sentences, nam^ 
img the respective Moods : — 

We cannot be happy but in the society of one another. 



** His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 
To work the woe of any living thing.* 



«« 



Look Toond and survey the various beauties of the globe. 
Beflections like these would not allow me to despair. 

^ O guide me to the humble cell 
Where Resignation loves to dwell.*' 

Whoever would be really happy must make the regular 
and diligent exercise of his superior powers his chief atten- 
tion. 

But who the melodies of mom can tell ? 

^ He has been at Mecca," says one ; ^ you m&j see thai 

by his dothes.** 

I would that ye all spake with tongues. 

10 
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How enchanting must have been the day-dreams of a 
thus endowed. 

But why should I his childish feats display ? 

Who^ some say, shall role the land hereafter, which God 

hinder. 

**ToofiuthfiilheaitI thou never canst retrieve 
Thy withered hopes; conceal the cruel pain." 

Let me, therefore, exhort my opponents to take this sub- 
ject into their most serious consideration. 

We must not conceive, however, that habit is powerful 
only in strengthening evil. 

That benevolence is in itself virtuous, may, indeed, appear 
to require proof. 

<< He could call spirits from the vasty deep,** and they would 
oome. 

If fortune had turned him into a field of clover, he would 
have lain down and rolled in it 

" Bright may the sacred touch remain 
And cheer thee till we meet again." 

Thou shalt do no murder. 

In a rural retirement, what could I do in the winter even* 
ings, when no society interrupted, but read or write ? 

^Oy sir, but my father may go free?'' earnestly asked 
Grace. 

But these men, it may be said, were only deep thinkers. 

The seal is set ; now welcome, thou dread power t 

^ Light be the turf of thy tomb I 
• May its verdure like emeralds be. 
There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee.'* 

You must not even expect that he will be what yju are 
now. 

In short, you must not attempt to enlarge your ideas, or 
polish your taste, or refine your sentiments ; but must keep 
on in one beaten track, without turning aside either to the 
right hand or to the left '^ But I cannot submit to drudg- 
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erj like this. I fed a spirit above it" 'T is well ; be above 
it then ; only do not repine that you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That too may be pur- 
chased by steady application, and long, solitary hours of 
study and reflection. Bestow these, and you shall be wise. 

God help us ! what a poor world this would be, if this 
were the true doctrine. 

Launch thy bark, mariner ! 

Make me an outcast — a beggar ; place me a barefooted 
pilgrim on the top of the Alps or the Pyrenees. 

* Come, Disappointmeni, come! 
Gently, most gently on thy victim's head, 

Consumption, hiy thine hand ! Let me decay 

Like the expiring lamp, unseen away, 
And softly go to slumher with the dead.*' 

The principal virtues and vices of a woman must be of a 
private and domestic kind. 

Let young men be kept at the greatest distance from bad 
oompany. 

'* O send her sure, her steady ray 
To regulate my doubtM way.*' 

I only bow and say, " My God, thy will be done." 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
'Tis no use talking to me, mother, I will go to Mrs. P.'t 
party to-night, if I die for it 
What method had he best take ? 
He had better return early. 

§ 271. Written Exercise. Camtruct five sen-' 
tences expressing Unmodified Judgments ; 

Mve eocpressing C<nitingent Judgments of each variety 
and of each form. 



PART IV. — ABNORMAL FORMS. 



CHAPTER L 

OHABACTSB AKD DIYISIONS OF ABNORMAL FOBMS* 

§ 272. The forms of langaage in which the yarious kinds 
of thought are expressed are of two kinds, called NormM 
and AhnormaL 

Observation 1. — For all the special forms of thought we do not find 
provision of appropriate forms of speech in language. Recourse is conse- 
quently had to borrowing. Forms, in other words, provided for one ost 
are employed for other uses having no forms appropriated to them. We 
have thus forms that may be called normaJ, that is, regular forms, and 
those that are ahnormal, irregular. It must not be supposed that the dis- 
tinction is absolutely exact and unvarying. Some forms might, with cer- 
tain objects in view, be reclconed as normal, while, with other objects, they 
might properly be regarded as abnormal. The use of a proper verb-form 
for an object of thought, that is, the use of a clause instead of a noun, we 
may regard as ever abnormal ; while the use of a participial to limit a noun 
nay be regarded in rnie view as normal, in another view as abnormal. It 
will be most convenient for the study of the English language to regard all 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, modals, expressed in single words or 
with the aid of auxiliaries, and employed for Ihe proper uses of these sev- 
eral parts of speech, as normal ; and to treat other forms as abnormal. Par- 
ticiples may, with a seeming propriety, be treated as belonging to the ab- 
normal class, as they are verb-forms used as adjectives; although in use 
wellnigh as common and familiar as adjectives themselves. The Com- 
pound Sentence, Chap, ix., and the Complex Sentence, Chap, x., will, 
also, not inadmissibly, be treated under this head, as not the normal form 
of the Sentence proper. When, likewise, the feeling predominates over the 
thought in the expression, the sentence takes on an abnormal form, as in 
the Emotive Sentence, Chap. xi. 

This distinction, which we have indicated by the terms normal and ab- 
ftormaly might not inappropriately perhaps be indicated by the terms gram^ 
maHcal and logical. Thus a single word denoting an object of thought 
might be called indifferently a normal or a grammatical noun ; while if tiie 
object were expressed by several words it would be an abnormal or logical 
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nenn. While there is a difference in import tnd use in these two sets of 
terms, they veiy often may be need equally well to mark the distinction 
here spoken of — that of primitive regularity and irregularity in the form 
of expression. 

Observation 2. — For aiding in the expression of the thought, recourse 
is often had in language to the use of words which originally express objects 
or attributeSf but which, in the progress of language, become appropriated to 
this particular purpose of helping out the supply when normal forms are de- 
ficient. They come thus in some cases to lose their proper original signifi- 
cance, and subserve only the new use for which they are borrowed. Such 
words are called Form-words, or Relative Words, to disting^sh them from 
words expressing notions or modifications of notions which are called No- 
tion-words, or Principal words. A general view of Form-words is given in 
Chapter vii. of the Introductoxy Exercises, §§ 60-66. 

§ 278. Words are of two classes according as they do or 
do not of themselves signify some subject or attribute, or a 
modification of such subject or attribute. 

Notiau'Words denote a subject or attribute, or a modifica- 
tion of a subject or attribute. They include nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs. 

Form-words do not of themselves denote a subject or at- 
tribute, or a modification of a subject or attribute, but are 
used to denote relations of notion-words or modifications of 
them by thought or feeling. 

Observation. — Some words, originally notion- words denoting subject! 
or predicates, have come to be used as mere expressions of the copula. 
Such are w, contain, equal, etc. But it is deemed unnecessary to cumber an 
elementary treatise with this distinction beyond this general Indication of it 

§ 274. Form-words are of the following classes : — 

1. Those that indicate relations of objects of thought, 
called Prepositions ; 

2. Those that indicate relations of thought, called Cbn- 
junctions ; 

3. Those that help out inflections, called Auxiliaries ; 

4. Those that indicate some rhetorical relation, called JEb> 
pletives ; 

5. Those that indicate the thought to be determined or 
shaped by some feeling, called Interfections. 

§ 275. Form-words, themselves, may be distinguished as 
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nonnal or abnonnaL Thus we have normal prepositions, as 
iuy aij over; and normal conjunctions, as and, hUj because. 
We have prepositions tiiat may be regarded as abnormal, as 
eoneemtng^ notwithstanding^ according to, hy reason of^ fot 
the sake of; so abnormal conjunctions, as, if so be that, inas- 
much as. 

S 276. Prepositions wiUi Uieir nouns form tiiat kind of 
phrases called by grammarians Adjuncts. 

An Adjunct is a phrase consisting of a preposition 
and the noun denoting its object ; as, *^ Love of gold; " 
** He went to Bame.^^ 

OBSsavATiov.— One adjonct may include in itself another m^mnA as • 
■nb-inodider; ai " In thia numaion ofdutrem.** 



CHAPTER n. 

ABKOSHAL FORMS OF THB NOUN. — SUBJECTS. — PIUSD* 

IGATBS. 

§ 277. There are three classes of abnormal nouns used 
as subjects or generally to denote objects of thought : -~ 

1. Adjective words, used to denote objects of thought ; 

2. Verb-forms ; 

3. Marks or signs of objects. 

§ 278. Adjectives with the article the are used as nouns ; 
as, ^Ifie vicious faXL into trouble ; " ** The more modest are 
generally the more deserving ; " " He hath given to the poor. ^* 

Obseryatiov. — Words, originally adverbs, bat used as adjectives, are 
also used as noiuis; as, ** The far^ among the nations.** Such exprea* 
sions, for the most part at least, have come into use through a kind of El- 
lipsis. 

§ 279. Of verbs used as nouns there are two classes : (1.) 
Participials ; (2.) Clauses. 

§ 280. A Participial is a derived form of the 
verb used not for a^sserting bat for expressing either, — 

1. An object of thought; or, 

2. A modification of such an object 
Participials, accordingly, are either, — 

1. Nbunrpartidpiah ; as, ** To think is to act ; " 
** Their sending the message was the cause of the 
tl^uble ; " or, 

2. Adjective'participials^ more commonly called 
'Participles ; as, " The advancing army ; " " The «a> 

pected messenger. 



» 
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§ 281. Noun-participials are of two forms : — 

1. The Infinitive; as, To thinks To act; 

2. The Gerund; as, *^ Their sending the message." 

§ 282. The Infinitive is a noun-participial, having 
for its form that of the simple verb, generally with to 
prefixed ; as, ** To think is to act.^^ 

OBSKRYATioir 1. — In such expressions as ** He went to seek his brother," 
it may seem difBcolt to see how we can regard the expression to sedk •■ • 
noun. But the difficulty yanishes as we consider that originally in such 
expressions to was a proper preposition, and the verb-form, as tetk in this 
case, was a participisJ noun — a gerund. In the Anglo-Saxon, it had the 
inflection of the gerund, corresponding to the Latin form ad qtuBrendum, 
Here, accordingly, steh is to be parsed as an infinitive and object of lo. In 
the sentenee " To seek It to find," to §uh and tojind are alike proper infin- 
itives; the one the subject-noun, the other the predicate-noun; and to is 
to be regarded as the mere sign of the infinitive. The dropping of the 
Anglo-Saxon infinitive termination, which regularly was in on, as ketp-aUf 
tp help, has made it necessaiy to retain the to as the sign of the infinitiw 
in modem English. 

Obsebvation 2. — The infinitive is always to be regarded as a noun. 
It now appears sometimes with the particle to prefixed; as, **7b seek is to 
JM; *' and somethnes without; as, *' Bid him dipart; " ** He came to seek 
tlie lost.** In the first example the to is a mere sign of the infinitive; in 
tlM last, the to is a proper preposition, and, hence, not a sig^ of the infini- 
tive, as it denotes the relation of remote object — here the relation of seeib to 
came. In both forms the infinitive is, in construction and use, a noun. 
But it is a noun-participial — not a normal noun, since it takes an immedi- 
ate object without a preposition ; as, " To teek the Umt was his errand.*' 

Obbebyation 8. — The sign of the infinitive — to — is generally omitted 
when it stands after the active forms of the verbs Mi, in the sense of com- 
mand, dare, /eel, Jind, kave, hear, hefy, let, make, need, please, see and its 
synonyms ; as, ** He bade him depart ; ** ** They helped him rise ; ** ** I saw 
himyatt;** **I perceived the apples yhS;*' **They observed the smoke 
move up the side of the mountain ; ** ** I noticed the boats gUde down the 
stream.** 

S 283. The Infinitive is used in all the general nses of a 
noun. It is thus used, — 

1. As subject of a sentence; as, ^^To die in such a stro^ 
gle would be glorious." 

2. As Predicate ; as, ^ To know a man well were to know 
himself." 
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d. As Object of an attribute of action or relation ; as, — 

(1.) Passive^ " Yet to be loved makes not to love again." 
— Ihmyson. 

(2;) OfJRestdt ; as, " He came to seek the lost ; " "Able to 
conquer" 

(3.) Factitive ; as, " Overpowering numbers forced him to 
starrender" 

§ 284. The Infinitive has four forms, two of which are 
active, two passive : — ^ 

1. Present Active ; as, to have ; 

2. Past Active ; as, to have had; 

3. Present Passive ; as, to ^ had; 

4. Past Passive ; as, to have been had. 

Observation 1. — There is one form of the infinitive noun which 
aeems to be passing out of use, if not to be entirely obsolete in more elegant 
discourse. It is introduced hyfor, which seems here to have lost its proper 
force as a preposition and to have become a clausal conjunction (§ 328). 
Thus we find in Milton : ** For his opponents then to skulk, to lay ambush- 
ments, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the challenger should 
pass, though it be valor enough in soldiership, is but weakness and coward- 
ice in the wars of truth." The particle for in such cases serves no pur- 
pose but to soften the abruptness there would be in introducing the infiQi^ 
tive with its subject as together forming a logical subject. It is naturally 
derived from such forms as this: ** It is difficult for us to understand; " — 
that is, ** difficult for our understanding," where for is a preposition. But 
the particle has come to be of no significant force whatever, and is of the 
same class of words as U in the phrase ** It is an important fact," and thtre 
in the phrase ** There is a rest;" and the clausal particle Ihat, The 
formal subject of thutk in the sentence quoted, is opponents. The expres- 
sion is equivalent to: ** That his opponents should then skulk," etc.; or, 
" The skulking of his opponents then," etc. * 

There is a similar use of the preposition of which must be regarded as 
an unauthorized provincialism. Thus Thackeray: " It is not snobbish of 
persons of rank of any other nation to employ tlieir knife in the manner al- 
luded to." The sentence is equivalent to: " That pentons of rank of any 
other nation should employ," etc., is not snobbish. 

Observation 2. — There is another use of the infinitive which is veiy 
* Spenser uses the particle before the infinitive without subject ex- 

• ^^^ 

" No shame to stoop, one's head more high to rear, 
And, much to gain, a Uttto/or to yield," 

Faery QiMeiM, B. V. exU. St. 19. 
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frequent and legitimate, that is somewhat pecaliar. It is that ezprening 
futurity; as, ** The day is to arriveJ*^ It is closely allied to the infinitive ex- 
pressing object of result, but is clearly distinguishable from that. It is used 
primarily as a predicate; and is properly to be regarded as an abnormal 
form of the predicate. Derivatively it is used also, like many other predi* 
cates, as an a4iective element to modify an object of thought It may be 
characterized from its especial use in the sentence as the Infinitive of Fu- 
imiiy. 

§ 285. Oral Exercise. Distinguish the Infinitives in 
thefoUowing sentences^ and state whether the to, whenever 
it occurs^ is a Preposition or a Sign of the Infinitive : — 

Yon like to hear from me. To spare thee now is past 
my power. Pope was not content to satisfy, he desired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavored to do his best I 
was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend, in 
the midst of the service, calling out to one John Matthews 
to mind what he was about, and not disturb the congrega- 
tion. The general good sense and worthiness of his charac- 
ter make his firiends observe these little singularities as foils 
that rather set off than blemish his good qualities. To re^ 
lieve the wretched was his pride. He made them give up 
their spoils. Sir Roger lets me rise and go to bed when I 
please, dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think 
fit, sit still and say nothing without bidding me be merry. 
He felt the pangs of dying enter his soul. To require less^ 
from others than is commonly done in order to be pleased, 
and to be more studious to please them, is another rule of 
greater importance than is easily imagined. When I see 
their hurry from country to town and then from the town 
back again into the country, " Surely," say I to myself, " life 
is vain." All our knowledge is ourselves to know. We live 
with them ; we hear them talk ; we mark the vigor of life ; 
we see the scene gradually change. The wisdom of the 
prudent is to understand his way. 

^ For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake, 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die." — Spemer, 
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To be without language, spoken or written, is almost to be 
without thought 

To be neglected by his contemporaries, was the penalty 
which he paid for surpassing them. 

For a prince to be reduced by villainy to my distressful 
circumstances, is calamity enough. 

^ For me to devise a lodging and say he lies here or he 
lies there, were to lie in my own throat" -* Shakespeare. 

^Nothing was more frequent than for a bailiff to seizo 
Jack by the shoulders." — S/wift. 

Hope comes with smiles, the hour of pain to cheer. 

^ Thou deniest thee to know the way." — ^ TrandaHon of 
Era»muf Paraphrase^ JSditian of 1548. 

The messenger who was to be sent from Paris is to arrive 
to-morrow. 

§ 286. Written Exercise. Constntct three aen- 
tences with Infinitives in each of the fourforms^ Present 
Active^ Past Active^ Present Passive^ Past Passive, 

Construct ten sentences containing Infinitives without 
the sign " to." 

§ 287. The Gerund is a noun-participial in the form 
of an inflection of the verb ; as, ^^ Keeping his wealth 
was more difficult than acquiring it ; " " He was justly 
punished for being found in such company ; " " From 
having been detain^ by this accident, he lost the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them." 

§ 288. The Gerund has four forms : two active ; 
two passive : — 

1. The Present Active; " From obeying faithfully he 
commands efficiently ; '' 

2. The Past Active ; " From having obeged Mthtixllyf 
he commands efficiently ; " 

8. The Present Passive; "From being thus «w»* 
fnandedf he obeys promptly ; " 
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4. T^e Past Passive ; ^^ From having been thus cam* 
mandedf he obeyed unhesitatingly." 

§ 289. Oraj Exercise. Distinguish the Gerunds 
in thefollamng sentences : — 

Till by cherishing Csesar, and throwing into his hands the 
only thing which he wanted, arms and military command, he 
made him at last toe strong for himself. The resolution of 
seeking refuge in Egypt, finished the sad catastrophe of this 
great man. Their appearing " foolishness " is no presump- 
tion against this. It is from our finding that the course of 
Nature, in some respects and so far, goes on by general laws, 
that we conclude this of the rest True knowledge consists 
in knowing things, not words. Instead of conmieuting upon 
this fable, I shall take occasion from it to compare the differ- 
ent stations of life. They reproach him with being denied 
the common rites of sepulture. ^ The memoirs of Captain 
Carleton were read even by Samuel Johnson without a sus- 
picion of their being other than a true history."* — Berkeley. 
^^hat if this grievance of gentlemen's spending several years 
in learning and unlearning this jargon be aU a grimace and 
a specimen only of the truth and candor of certain minute 
philosophers, who raise great invectives from slight occa- 
sions, and judge too often without inquiring ? The remov* 
ing prejudices against an opinion is not to be reckoned prej- 
udicing in its favor. I can never think that there is any 
connection between truth and falsehood, no more than I can 
think a thing's being unaccountable a proof that it is divine ; 
though at the same time I cannot help acknowledging it fol- 
lows from your own avowed principles, that a thing's being 
unaccountable or incomprehensible to our reason is no sure 
argument to conclude it is not divine ; especially when there 
are collateral proofs of its being so. I cannot comprehend 
why any man should conclude against the truth of the gos- 
pel, from Josephus' omitting to speak of it, any more than 
from his omitting to embrace it The supplying which want 
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iB the true reasonable end of studying the arts and sciences* 
Some men's attributing too much to human reason, has made 
others attribute too little to it. By unscrupulously taking 
the lead in its wildest excesses, he obtained the absolute 
guidance of it " By trampling on laws, he acquired the 
authority of a legislator." — Macavlay, " By the well-order- 
ing and rectifying this church." — GhiUingworth. " The 
making plain that truth." — Id, << The imparting scientific 
definition to the immemorial doctrines of the church, consti- 
tuted the defense." — Farrar. " Which [an antecedent im- 
pression] impeded the lending an impartial ear to its evi- 
dence." -^ Id. ^^ The casting out devils, the raising the dead, 
the healing the sick." — Id, 

§ 290. Clauses are used as nouns, and form a class which 
may be called Clausal Nouns. They are used as subjects, as 
predicates, and as objects of an action or relation : — 

1. As Subject; ^' That the earth revolves upon its axis is 
now a truth of rudimentary science ; " ^^ Why he went is not 
known ; " " Wfio has gone is in doubt ; " 

2. As Predicate ; " The proposition was, that suffrage 
ought to he universal;** "The subject of inquiry was, who 
came and whence he came ; " 

3. As Object of action or relation ; as, " We judge that 
he died ; " "I do not know whether they were there ; " " He 
traveled that he might inform his mind as well as improve 
his health ; " " He waited long after the hour had expired ; 
until, indeed, the twilight had gone,** 

Obskbvation. — The last example bat one is a proper instance of result- 
ing object; the object here of the action expressed in traveled. This kind of 
object generally requires the preposition ^br. Accordingly we find this prep- 
osition in old authors before a clause, expressing this kind of object, as in 
Chaucer, v. 2881: " And for the people shulde seen him all/' 

The following prepositions are now used before clausal nouns: — After, 
oesides, ere, except, excepting, in, notwithstanding, save, since, till, untiL 
The clausal sign that may be omitted with after^ ere, except^ notunthttand^ 
mg, ftnce, tiU, until; it must be expressed after hesides, excepting, in, save, 

§ 291. Clausal Nouns are of three classes : — 
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1. Those introduced by the Relative Pronoons, who, 
whoMy whom, which, that, what, and their compounds ; 

2. Those introduced by the Clausal Adverbs, when^ 
where, whither, whence, how, why, with their compounds ; 

3. Those introduced by the Clausal Conjunctions ; that, if, 
whether. 

§ 292. Oral Exercise. PoxtA out the respective 
hinds of Clausal Nouns in thefoUomng sentences : — 

I ask, gentlemen, what means this martial array, if its pur- 
pose be not to force us to submission ? Corruption imagined, 
indeed, that she had found defects in this statesman. In the 
second encounter, the Templar aimed at the center oi his 
antagonist's shield, and struck it so fairly and forcibly, that 
his spear went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled 
in his saddle. I scarcely know how I can describe the im- 
pression, but it seemed to me as if something strong and 
stately swept around those eternal towers. I feel that I do 
not and cannot describe this mighty ruin. I can only say 
that I came away paralyzed, and as passive as a child. It 
matters not whether our good- humor be construed into in- 
sensibility or idiotism. It was evident that they all thought 
alike, and thought contemptuously of the apparition. At 
length the sun arose and filled the heavens, and clothed the 
earth with his glory ; how he spent that day belongs not to 
ithis history. Just as she went down, while her bow was yet 
recumbent in the dark purple horizon, it is said that an angel 
appeared standing between her horns. Who can tell, when 
he sets forth to wander, whither he may be driven by the 
uncertain current of existence, or when he may return, or 
whether it may be ever his lot to review the scenes of his 
childhood ? Tlie alarm was scarcely uttered before we were 
upon her. It was some time before we could put the ship 
about. It was a fine sunny morning, when the thrilling cry 
of ^ land 1 ^ was heard from the mast-head. His illness had 
80 increased that he had taken to his hammock, and only 
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bi^eaihed a wish that he might see his wife before he died. 
I did it that I might benefit him. Go quickly that you may 
meet them. 

§ 293. The third class of Abnormal Nouns consists of 
marks and signs of objects. Characters or symbols of any 
kind that can be sounded or written, letters, figures, words, 
phrases, etc, may be used as nouns ; as, ^' ui is the first letter 
of the alphabet ; '' "^A counterfeit ^w / " "9 is the square 
of 3;" ^ BieakhylB an adjective;** *^ The whole is equal to its 
parts, is an axiom ; " " -4," "/w,** « 9," « 3," •^ healthy,^* and 
^ the whole is equal to its parts," are all nouns. 

§ 294. Obal Exercise. Name the different kindB 
of Nouns in the following' Sentences : — 

The tree grows. Charles was absent. The sun shines- 
Planets revolve about the sun. The orbits of planets are 
elliptical. The nation prospers. Society advances. 

Mind is immortal. The memory sometimes £eu1s* Pa- 
tience is a virtue. Hope animates. 

Water runs. The air is cold. Space is boundless. The 
sky is clear. Time passes. Events thicken. Praise stimu- 
lates. 

Forbearance is praiseworthy. To be forbearing is praise- 
worthy. Sleep is refreshing. To sleep refreshes. Indiffer- 
ence is wrong. To be indifferent is criminal. 

Action is natural. To act is natural. Acting is natural. 
Song is pleasing. To sing pleases. Singing pleases. For 
him to sing is uncommon. 

John's departure was sudden. His going was sudden. 
For him to depart was unexpected. That he should de- 
part, surprised us. That he is gone, is certain- That he 
will return, is doubtful. That Columbus discovered America 
is not claimed. 

The transgressor suffers. He that transgresses, sufiers* 
Whoso transgresses, suffers. Whoever transgresses, suffen. 
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The star twinkles. That which twinkles is a star. Right if 
safe. Whatever is right is safe. That which is right is safe. 

I know the sufferer. Who suffered I know. Whom he 
injured I know. By whom it was done is in doubt The 
perpetrator is unknown. Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out. The suppliant I will not reject 

Its destination was uncertain. Whither it was destined 
was uncertain. His traveling-conyeyance is unknown. How 
he traveled is unknown. The reason of his going is ascer- 
tained. Why he went is ascertained. 

Adverbial propositions of place express the where, the 
whence, and the whither. The Anglo-Saxon language had 
no j in its alphabet There were no tens among them. 
B,f, and u, before a vowel, were often interchanged ; as in 
qfer, ober, ouer. He answered without an if or a hut. A 
peradventure of escape is encouraging. Dot every t and 
cross every L The thought of an hereafter appalls iiim. 
Welcome ever smiles, and Farewell goes out sighing. For 
the yeo-heave-o, and the heave-away, and the sighing sea- 
man's cheer. When the child is waked with ^^nine at 
night" 

Our country folks in Hampshire call almost every thing 
he or she. A mower calls his scythe a she ; the plowman 
calls his plow a she ; but a prong or shovel is called a he. 
Their says-hes and says-shes are proverbial. When all that 
is shall be turned to was. Upon an estate's falling to him. 
The subduing prejudices and acquiring true knowledge. 

Whatever we perceive, whatever we remember, whatever 
we are conscious of, we have a full persuasion or conviction 
of its existence. It is the vague anticipation of a brilliant 
future for the child and of how deservedly it will become an 
object of the world's admiration. Mark you his absolute 
shall ? Thine 4s a strain to read among the hills. Many 
such like as's of great charge. Who lets I dare not wait 
upon I would. Without any cautions, qualifications, i& or 
ands. In all push and pull there is counteraction. 
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§ 295. Written Exercise. Construct five sentences 
cc/ntaining Infinitives used as Nouns ; 

Five with G-erunds ; 

Five with Clausal Nouns introduced by Relative Pro* 
nouns ; 

Five unth Clausal Nouns introduced hy Adverbs ; 

Five with Claused Nouns introduced by Conjunctions; 

Five with Clausal Nouns depending on Prepositions f 

Five with Predicates in the form of Adjuncts; 

Five with Adverbial Predicates. 



u 



CHAPTEE m. 

▲BNOBMAL F0BM8 OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

{ 296. Abnobical modifiers of the noon are of two 
kinds: — 

1. Words other than proper adjectives used as adjectiyesy 
and dropping their own proper nature ; 

2. Words so ased, but retaining their own proper nature. 

Illustbatiov. — In the phrase ** mountain rill," the word mountain, 
originally and properiy a noan, is used precisely as an adjective to limit the 
noun riUj retaining nothing of its proper nature as a noun. So in the 
phrase, ** hither Gaul," the word hUher, originally an adverb, is used to 
limit the noun Gatdj but loses its proper function as an adverb to modify 
an attribute. But in the phrase ** The rill on the mountain," the word 
mountain does not drop its proper force or nature as a noun denoting an ob- 
ject of thought. 

§ 297. Words other than proper adjectives may be used as 
adjectives to modify objects of thought, losing in such use 
their own proper nature. 

Nouns are frequentlj used thus ; as, ''A tnountain rill;" 
" A fairy vision ; " " Sunset scene.** 

Adverbs and prepositions are sometimes so used ; as, << The 
under current ; " '^ Either Gaul ; ** '^ Hie then administra- 
tion." 

Verbs and phrases are used in the same way ; as, '^ The 
let-alone policy ; " " An out-of-the-way place." 

Observation. — All such words and phrases are logical adjectives, that 
is, are modifiers of objects of thought, and are to be parsed as such. They 
are one kind of abnormal adjectives. 

It is often necessaiy to introduce a special form to prevent a doubt which 
might arise whether the modification is one of property or of relation. Thus 
a glats home may signify a houte made of glats or a home /or making glau ; 
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ft p ro perty or a relation. This ambignity is removed hy the use of a hyphen 
to indicate that the modification is one of relation. Thas a glass Aoitfe, with- 
out the hyphen, is to be presumed to denote a house made of glass. Bat if 
ft relation is to be signified, and there can be any doubt as to the meaning, 
the hyphen should be used. Thus, a glass-house^ with the hyphen, means a 
house/or glass. So ** a fancy store " means a stare having theproperty of 
/ancifulness ; a fancifully built or arranged store. But^* a fancy-store" 
means a store for fancy articles. In the same way, ** a slave trader *' means 
a trader who is a slave; while ^* a slave-trader *' means a trader tn slave§ 
(§660). 

§ 298. Words other than proper adjectives may be used to 
modify objects of thought, retaining their proper nature. 

They are used either as demonstratives^ attributives, or epi* 
thets, 

§ 299. We may modify the object by the use of the noun 
m three ways, namely : — 

1. By Apposition ; 

2. By Case; 

3. By an Adjunct. 

§ 300. We modify by Apposition in two ways : — 

1. By using another name of the object ; as, ^ Stamboul, 
Chnstantinopley was now in sight ; " ^^ The mountain Horeb,^ 

2. By limiting the object itself; as, ^ Goodness, an attri* 
lute of the Deity." 

Nouns thus used to modify other nouns are called Appos- 

ITIYES. 

§ 301. The noun may be put in apposition with another 
noun either with or without the conjunctions as and or; 
as, — 

" Memory, bosom-spring of joy ! " 

^ As a poet, he cannot claim a station in the first rank." 

^ Systematic education, or elementary instiniction in the 
various departments of literature and science." 

OssEBVATfrv 1. — There is a liability to ambiguity in the use of the con* 
Junction or, arising from the fact that the disjunction it expresses may 
respect daf^rent objects or only different names of the same object. In tha 
last case wly is it employed with a noun in apposition. In the aentenoa 
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**! Mw before me two gorillas or chimpanzees/* it is left in donbt whethtf 
the speakor means to say be saw two animals of two different species, or tw9 
animals that may be known by one or the other of two different names. 

Observation 2. — The preposition of is nsed, also, before noons that ara 
in their essential nature appositives; as, "The island of Cuba;" "The 
task of translating the Scriptures; *' " That picture of his." 

Still another kind of apposition is in the use of such adverbials as name/jf, 
ft) viL These are used chiefly before appositive phrases or clauses. 

§ 302. Appositives limit or modify in two ways : — 

1. By referring to some higher class to which the limited 
object belongs, and thus excluding it from other classes ; as, 
" Peter, the Aposdel* 

2. By referring to some lower class or individual, or by 
specifying some attribute to which the attention is to be 
limited ; as, '^ The eccentric movements of war, the marching 
and counter-marching ; " '^ The human form, €rod!$ image^ is 
mutilated." In the former case they limit by referring to the 
whole of which the object is a part ; in this latter case they 
limit by referring to some part to which the view is to be 
confined. 

Observation. — ^The noun may be in apposition with a sentence, a clause 
or other part of a sentence, when regarded as an object of thought; as 
** The young cavalier was guided to the water-side by the pensioner, who 
showed him considerable respect — a circumstance which may be consid- 
ered as an augury of no small consequence." Here the word d,rcumUance 
is in apposition with the preceding clause. 

§ 303. The English language furnishes but one form of 
modifying objects of thought by Case, other than those ex- 
pressed by pronouns. It is by the use of the possessive 
case ; as, " JohrCi book." 

§ 304. An object of thought is modified, further, by an 
Adjunct ; as, " Love of countrg ; ** " Honor ybr the brave ; " 
" The general in the field,'* 

Observation. — The adjective, as a modifier of the noun, is properly to 
be regarded as originally a predicate-attribute. Whatever may be assumed 
to admit of being predicated as attribute of an object, may bo used to mod- 
ify such object; as every modifier of an object must admit of being predi- 
cated as attribute. We may have, therefore, adjectives in any form ia 
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wliich a mere attribute, whether of qoality, action, condition, or ralatimi, 
tatty be predicated separately from all expression of the copuU. 

305. The forms of the verb are used in modifying an ob« 
ject of thought in three different ways : — 

1. With a relative, forming an Adjective-clawe ; 

2. As a Participle ; 

3. Jbi the Infinitive and the Gerund, 

The participle or adjective participial (§ 280) is of four 
forms, namely : — 

1. Present or simple active, loving; 

2. Perfect active, having laved ; 

3. Present or simple passive, hved, being loved; and, 

4. Perfect passive, having been loved. 
Examples of Verb-modifiers. 1. Definitives* 
The man who loves virtue ; 

The suffering child ; 

The soldier to he shot was rescued ; 

The chal]( ybr marking the box was missing. 

2. JEpithets. Man, that was created in the divine image ; 

Man, aspiring to angelic heights ; 

The brave general, to he daunted hy no danger, led the 
desperate charge. 

The address, in its observing aU the proprieties of the occa* 
sion, was conmiendable. 

Obsbbvatiov. — The forms with the infinitive and genind are properiy 
adjuncts. 

Among the reUitive or dausal modifiers of nonns are to be reckoned 
cUiuses introduced by adverbs ; as, ** The place loher^ t&ey laid him ; ** ** The 
year when I uxu there,** 

§ 306. Oral Exebcise. Distinguish the Normal 
and Abnormal Modifiers of each of the objects of thought 
in the following sentences^ and indicate them as Defini^ 
lives or Epithets : — 

The authority of civil government is a subordinate author* 
ity. 
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Faith makes an inBtrument of torture and of shame the 
ladder of ascent to paradise. 

'* Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven." 

My connections, once the source of happiness, now imr 
bitter the reverse of my fortune. 

There never was a specimen of manhood so rich and en- 
nobled as David, the son of Jesse. 

Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board. 

It does not flow like Shakespeare's style, nor dance like 
Spenser's. 

Wherever space is concerned, it is clear that amplitude or 
greatness of extent is necessary to grandeur. 

That benevolence, the moral link which connects man 
with man, is in itself virtuous, may appear to require proof. 

Love, hope, and patience, these must be thy graces. 

The very idea of abstract benevolence, of the desire to 
do good, is hardly to be found in any other code or system. 

I shall not attempt to trace the happiness upward of the 
larger animals — an ever-flowing pleasure, of which close 
observers of their habits can appreciate the amount 

** From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent snnmier comes." 

That vastness of thought which fills the imagination and 
that sensibility of spirit which renders every circumstance 
interesting, are qualities both of Homer and of Milton. 

In Milton, who was skilled in almost every department of 
science, learning seems sometimes to have shaded the splen- 
dor of genius. 

These form the most numerous rank of men that can be 
supposed susceptible of philosophy. 

There is no one who can read the history of any of these 
heroes of the moral scene whose life has been one continued 
deed of generosity to mankind, without feeling that if there 
be virtue on earth, there has been virtue in that bosom which 
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has suffered much or dared much that the world might be 
free from any of the ills which disgraced it. 

I have ever been protected from such apprehensions by 
my belief in a very simple truth — that diffused knowledge 
inmiortalizes itself. A mind at liberty to reflect upon its 
own observations, seldom fedls of entertainment to itself. 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl. He has a mind 
to discourse on that theme. Voltaire, who might have seen 
him, speaks repeatedly of his majestic stature. I am at the 
point to die. The French, a mighty people, combined for 
the regeneration of Europe. The great golden eagle, the 
pride and the pest of the parish, stooped down and flew away 
with something in its talons. Few augured the possibility 
that the encounter could terminate well for the Disinherited 
Ejiight Toward night, the schoolmaster walked over to 
the cottage where his little friend lay sick. He entered a 
room where a group of women were gathered. 

** Onward! there are ills to conqller: 
Onward! while a wrong remains 

To be conquered by the right; 
While Oppression lifts a finger 

To affront ns hy his might" 

The parade of it can only serve to draw on her the envy, 
and consequently the most inveterate hatred of all he and 
she fools. 

§ 307. Written Exercise. Modify the foUomng 
Nouns by Abnormal Modifiers^ in each of the forms spec^ 
Hied.bdow: — 



John, Peter ; Smith, Washington. 

The ox, the camel ; the ocean, the mountain ; gold, air ; 
angle, circle ; year, month ; heart, memory ; judgment, feel- 
ing ; virtue, fortitude ; goodness, justice. 

Power, economy, character, custom, college, asylum, idola- 
try, eloquence, slander, habit, intemperance, emulation, in- 
struction, care, riches, contentment, authorship, genius. 
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L Bt thbNoun: 1. in apposition; (1.) aa a demon- 
Btrative or attribate ; (2.) as an epithet ; 

2* By case; 

B. By an adjunct: (1.) as a definitive; (2.) as an epi- 
thet 

n. Bt thb Verb : 1. anth a relative ; (1.) as a definX' 
iive ; (2.) €U an epithet ; 

2. By a participk : (1.) at a definitive; (2.) as an epi* 
thet; 

t. ^ the infinitivey and the gerund. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ABNOBBIAL FORMS OV THE ADYEBB. 

S 308. Abnormal modifications of the predicate are of 
three classes : — 

1. Other parts of speech used as adverbs ; 

2. Phrases; 

3. Glauses. 

§ 309. Other parts of speech are used as adverbs, to mod* 
ify the predicate ; as, — 

1. Nouns ; " He went home /" 

2. Adjectives ; " Right early / ** 

3. Participles ; " He rode seated between two officers ; " 
^ They went away sorrowing ; ** 

4. Infinitives and Gerunds ; " Convenient for overseeing 
the work ; " 

"Smiles with altered- air 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair;*' 

5. Prepositions ; " He went down** 

§ 310. Adverbial Phrases are : — 

1. Adjuncts; as, "The sun sets in glorg;** "All this. 
Sculpture has embodied in perpetual marUe;** "Easy to 
see:* 

2. Nouns with participles, forming the Case Independent 
or Case Absolute, so called ; as, " The convention adopted 
the measure, a considerable minority opposing it ; ** " They 
sailed up the river, the tide being in their favor.** 

§ 311. Clauses are used to modify the predicate both in 
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respect of property and of relation ; as, '^ He did as he wa$ 
directed;** '' But at the nuptial feast, i0A«n aU sate daton, the 
bride herself was wanting ; " " They stood where the com' 
haiants fought their decisive battle ; " '* Holland is richer to- 
day than she was when she sent her navies up the ITuxnies'' 

Obsbbvation. — In this last example there are several adverbiiUs to be 
dbtinguished. The whole elaiue fai Italics is one, modifyuig m richer; the 
closing part from when, is another, modifying wom — rich being understood; 
1^ tht Thames, is a third, modifying sent 

It should be borne in mind that the modifiei' of any attribute, word, or 
phrase, is an adverbial. The primitive attribute is the proper predicate. 
From the predicate is derived ilrst the adjective limiting an object of 
thought; and, then, the adverbial, sub-modifying a predicate; or, at still 
lower grades, either an acyective or an adverbial derivative from a predi- 
cate. 

Adverbials, accordingly, in all the forms, except those of nouns, adjec* 
tives, and participles, are used to modify adjectives and other adverbials, as 
well as proper predicates. Thus we have adverbial modifiers of adjectives; 
as, ^ Hard to wtderstand ; ** ** Fit for aceompUshinff kit purpote ; *' ** Active 
in and out ; ** " Faithful at his pott ; *' ** Successful, his means being consid" 
ered; '* ** Prompt tshen his country called,*^ 

In like manner we have adverbials modifying other adverbials; as, *' Hard 
to understand in any satisfactory degree ; " ^ Faithful at his post toAenevar 
his health aOowed.'' 

§ 312. Oral Exercise. Point out the Abnormal Ad- 
verbials in the following sentences, and name the kind, as 
well as also the predicate or attribute word or phrase 
which they respectively modify ; — 

They rejected, with contempt, the oeremionious homage 
which other sects substituted for the pure worship of the 
soul. He understood by their signs that they wished to be 
informed whence he came. She herself drew the design of 
that monument with her own hand, and left it with me when 
she went away. Cowper said, fifty or sixty years ago, that 
he dared not name Jbhn Bimyan in his verse, for fear of 
moving a sneer. We live in better times. Admirable as 
the natural world is for its sublimity and beauty, who would 
compare it, even for an instant, with the sublimity and beau^ 
of the moral world. When life begins, like a distant land- 
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scape, gradually to disappear, the mind can receive no solace 
but from its own ideas and reflections. Not many genera- 
tions ago, where yon now sit encircled with all that exalts 
and embeUishes civilized life, the rank thistle nodded in the 
wind, and the wild fox dug his hole unscared. After this 
bustle of preparation, and amid the silence which follows it, 
Henry Brougham takes a slow and hesitating step toward 
the table, where he stands crouched together, his shoulders 
pulled up, his head bent forward, and his upper lip and nos- 
tril agitated by a tremulous motion, as though he were afraid 
to utter even a single sentence. It seems easier to do right 
to-morrow than to-day, merely because we forget that, when 
to-morrow comes, then wiU be now. During her wane^ 
whUe inferior luminaries were brightening around her, lie 
was growing fainter and smaller every evening. 



CHAPTER V. 

ABNORMAL FORMS OF MODALS. 

S 313. Abnormal modifications of the Copula are, in 
respect of their significance, of three classes : — 

1. Those simply indicating the character of the assertion 
in quality or degree ; as, notj certairdy, truly ^ verily^ really ^ 
positively y absolutely, indeed; also, in certain connections, 
naturally y readily, easily, in truth, in verity; more, much 
more, no more ; 

2. Those indiqating contingency in higher or lower de- 
grees ; as, perhaps, peradventure, possibly, probably ; in aU 
probability ; by possibility ; 

3. Those indicating necessity in higher or lower degrees ; 
as, necessarily; of necessity. 

§ 314. Modals, further, are in respect of their form of 
three classes : — 

1. Single words, or Proper Modals ; 

2. Modal Phrases ; 

3. Modal Clauses. 

§ 315. Modal phrases are in the form of adjuncts ; as, in 
fact, in truth, in very deed ; or of the case absolute ; as, 
^^ Our opinion, such a state of things being supposed, would 
be very different" 

§ 316. Modal clauses are indicated either, — 

1. By modal conjunctions ; as, although, albeit, notwitk* 

standing, however, unless, except; if, provided; whereas j 

since, seeing, because, than, whether ; as, " Although he slay 

me, I will trust in him ; " ^ However improbable the statement 
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may seem^ the judge decided in favor of the criminal \^ ^ If 
it were not so, I would have told you ; " or, 

2. By a transposition without a conjunction ; as, '' Were it 
not so, I would have told you ; " " Had he inquired, he would 
have learned.'' 

Observation. — It is obvious that jadgments admit in their own nature 
of being modified indefinitely, as the contingency and necessity expressed 
may be more or less relative or absolute. Moreover, as the modification 
may be of the judgment itself, or of the form of expressing it, and may 
also be mental or material, relative to the subject or predicate, or irrelativet 
and, still further, if irrelative, may be a pure judgment, or judgment mod- 
ified either by the desire or the will of the speaker, we may have various 
combinations of modifications of the same judgment. As in the sentence: 
*' The truth might possibly in a certain sense have been dimly apprehended 
by the hnman reason, had the spirit maintained its original purity.** Here 
we have four modifications of the one judgment: 1. In the potential 
auxiliary might ; 2. In the proper modal, ^708si6^^ ; 3. In the formal modal, 
in a certain sense ; 4. In the conditional, had the gpirit, etc. These are all, 
as modifiers of the copula, to be carefully distinguished from the adverb 
cfim/^, which modifies the predicate. 

§ 317. Oral Exercise. Point out the Modals in 
the following sentences^ and name the kind^ and also the 
Copula used, which they respectively modify : — 

He that is his own foe, will assuredly be destroyed. By 
Buffering we may possibly avoid sinning ; but by sinning, we 
certainly cannot avoid suffering. He of necessity remains 
weak who never tries exertion. If you would teach secrecy 
to others, begin with yourself. Though good sense is not in 
the number, nor always, it must be owned, in the company 
of the sciences, yet it is fairly worth them all. Bid farewell 
to all greatness, if envy stir within thee. His estimate of 
human nature was probably not very high. The main 
points have been in^ed so early, that, be the proofs ever 
80 plain, it is a hard matter to convince a mind thus tinct- 
ured and stained. If Luther had been bom in the tenth 
century, he would have effected no reformation. We may 
die, it may be, ignominiously and on the scaffold. Would 
you listen to conscience, it would tell you whether you really 
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do as you would be done by. Were you (HnniBcient, you 
might be allowed to rule. If he had gone farther, he might 
have fared worse. Had he gone farther, he might have 
fared worse. Would you break any spell that worldly feel- 
ing or selfish sorrow may have spread over your mind, go 
and see the Coliseum by moonlight. 

The angle A is greater than the angle B ; much more is 
it greater than C, which has been proved to be less than B. 
Can the branch improve when taken from the stock which 
gave it nourishment; dependent spirits can no more be 
happy when parted from all union with the Father of 
Spirits. Whether he confess or not, the truth wiU cer- 
tainly be discovered. Our season of improvement is short ) 
and whether used or not, will soon pass away. We mighty 
did our limits allow, refer to the metaphysical argument* 



CHAPTER VL 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 318. A Preposition is a word used to show 
some relation of an object of thought ; as, ^^ Love qf 
gold ; " " He went to Rome." 

§ 319. Prepositions express a twofold relation of ob- 
jects: — 

1. As attributes or predicates ; 

2. As limiting or modifying adjuncts. 

We have, accordingly, either, — 1. Predteate Ai^uneU, 
or, 2. Modifying Adjuncts. 

Illustration. — In the sentence^ ^ The sun is in the 
heavens," the preposition in serves to indicate the predicate 
of condition. In the sentence, ^ The sun rises in the east,** 
the preposition indicates that the e<zst is used to limit or 
modify the predicate rises. 

m 

Observation 1. — The lue of prepositions to indicate limiting words is 
derived from the use of them to indicate a predicate. Jast as every adjec- 
tive nsed to limit a noan must be supposed to have been originally a pred- 
icate, so phrases with prepositions used to limit objects of thought must be 
supposed to have been originally phrases expressing predicates. At least, 
only so far as such limiting phrases can be used as predicates in sentences 
having the objects they limit for subjects, are ihey admissible in language. 
We can, thus, use the phrase in the heavens to limit the tun, as the tun m <As 
heavenSf only a9 we can say the tun it in the heavens, using the phrase as a 
predicate. 

Observation 2. ^- Prepositions are used in compounding verbs, both in 
nnion with the simple verb, as over-tax^ and separately, as rejoice in, despair 
of. That these last forms and others like them are proper compounds ap- 
pears from the fact that they are nsed in'the passive form; as, ** His life was 
dcspairid of." 

f d20. Prepositions are, in respect of form, either single 
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words or phrases ; as, at, hy, tn, upon ; hard hff, close vpon^ 
in the midst of. 

Observation. — Words nsnally deemed prepositions occnr in certain 
forms of expression in which it may be difficidt to determine whether they 
are to be considered prepositions, or adverbs, or conjunctions; as in the sen- 
tence : *^ Is there a God to swear by, and is there none to believe tn, none to 
trust inf" **He walked across;*' **He passed over," Such expressions 
are elliptical adverbials. In the first sentence, the expressions are equiva- 
lent to ^* Is there a God by whom to swear? *' In the last two, the objects 
of across and over are to be understood, which with the prepositions form 
adverbials modifying the verbs. 

In such sentences as ** He went notvnthstanding it stormed; " "He went 
after the storm had passed; *' notwUhttanding and after may more correctly 
be considered as prepositions with their objects expressed in the clauses 
that follow them, than as conjunctions. 

Such expressions as at once, forever, till then, from thence, are adverbial 
phrases, consisting of prepositions and words that were originally nouns or 
pronouns, but now have the form of adverbs. 

§ 321. Prepositions are, in respect to their origin, de- 
rived from notion- words of the different classes. 

Bt/y nigh, save, through, till, are thus supposed to be de- 
rived from verbs. 

Notwithstanding, concerning, during, except, and others 
are from participles. 

In, out, to, of, are supposed to have been originally ad- 
verbs. 

Aboard, beside, are examples of considerable classes of 
words from nouns compounded with the primitive preposi- 
tions, a for an or on, as in the phrase I go a-fshing, and he, 
now written by. 

Into, unto, within, are compounded of primitive preposi- 
tions. 

G)mpounds of prepositions with adverbs and adjectives 
are numerous ; as, without, along, below, beyond, throughout. 

Observation. — The following is a list of the prepositions chiefly in 
use in the English language, distributed in respect of the different classes 
of relations which they indicate: — 

1. Px^ACB and Time: At, after, before, between, betwixt, by, ftom, in, 
on, upon, near, nigh, next, past, to, within, without 

2. Place: Abaft, aboard, above, under, over, mid, midst, amid, amidst, 
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•mong, amongst, behind, below, beneath, beside, besides, beyond, oppo- 
site. 

3. Time: After, since, till (fbnnerly used also in relation to place), until, 
during, ere, pending. 

4. SouBCE, and hence Qualitt, Possession, Cause: Of, off, out of, 
because of, from. 

5. Dibsgtion: Down, up, about, round, around, to, into, unto, toward, 
towards, against, along, across, athwart, through, throughout, through to. 

6. Object: For, to, of, about, concerning, regarding, respecting. 

7. CoNMEcnoN: With, besides, among. 

8. Exclusion: But, bating, excepting, notwithstanding, except, save. 

' S 322. The object of the preposition in an adjnnct may 
be expressed in anj kind of noon, normal or abnormal. 

Obsebtatiov. — Even phrases in the form of piedicate adjuncts may ba 
nsed after prepositions; as, ** Instead of tn shoes:** ** Entrance in <U the 
gate;" ^*In the courts and halls of legislation instead of m the Jields of 
6attfe.** Prepositions were more freely used formerly before clauses than at 
pj^esent Thus Spenser: ^ To that their faces most foule and filthie were.** 
So Barrow: ^ That we in like cases are not moved doth arise from that 
have veiy glimmering and faint conceptions of those matters.** 



CHAPTER Vn 

CONJI7NCTIOX8. 

§ 828. A Conjunction is a word used to indicate 
some relation in the thought itself; as ^^He has been 
diligent, and he will probably succeed ; " " He will 
succeed if he he diligent ; " ^^ He was diligent but un- 
fortunate." 

Observatiov. — A Conjunction differs from a Preposition in this: that 
a preposition ever points to a relation between an object of thought and a 
modifier or an attribute of it; while a conjunction always points to a rela- 
tion in the thought itself. This relation to the thought may be either of 
two distinct kinds: that in connecting, or in modifying. 

Conjunctions express relations between different thoughts, by connecting 
them in one. They connect sentences, principal elements of sentences, 
modifying elements of all kinds, and even mere form-words. They differ 
fh>m prepositions in this : that in connecting they indicate at least a move- 
ment of thought from one object or relation to another, implying distinct- 
ness or difference ; whereas prepositions indicate onl}* a Umitation of a 
aingle object or relation. Thus in the sentence, ** John and James have 
arrived," we have distinct objects presented, and the thought exhibited as 
passing from one to the other; we have a double movement of thought; 
while in the sentence, ** John toiih James has arrived," we have but one 
object limited or modified by the adjunct; there is but one movement of 
thought. The difference here is slight, it is true, but we can recognize it ; 
and this is an instance of the closest approximation of the two classes of 
words to each other. Generally the difference is wide and easily recognized. 
The conjunction originates in the thought, and indicates relations in that; 
the preposition originates in the object of thought, and indicates relations 
in that as a whole to some one or other of its parts. 

The other use of Conjunctions is in modifying the thought-element of a 
sentence, as to its ground or condition. It indicates, in this use, the rela* 
tion of a clause or a clausal phrase to the copula; as, " I will go, {/* it be 
possible; ". " I will go, (/"possible." 

While there is the radical distinction indicated above between the con- 
junction and the preposition, the one grounding itself in the thought, tha 
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other in the matter of thought, it should be borne in mind that a relation or 
modification of thought may often be transferred to the matter of thought, 
that is, to the object, with a hardly noticeable change in the meaning of 
the sentence. Thus, "Alexander was possiblj" conqueror in the battle/* 
may be changed to the form, "Alexander was possible conqueror in the 
battle;'* — the contingent modification expressed hy possibly &Tid possible 
being transferred from the thought to the matter without much afifecting 
the import of the sentence. So the same word may be regarded as a prep- 
osition or as a conjunction: "None but John went." If bid be referred to 
the thought, then it must be regarded as a conjunction, and the sentence 
be equivalent to: "None but he went,*' in which form of the sentence 
we must supply a verb, that is, a form of proper thought. If, however, 
but be referred to the matter of thought, we must regard it as a preposition, 
and tr^at the sentence as equivalent to " None but him went," where Mm 
is object of the preposition. So in " Save only he," save is a conjunction; 
but in " Save only him," it is a preposition. 

The same principle of distinction applies to parts of sentences. If the 
relation expressed by the form-word be between thoughts as in proper 
clauses, it is a conjunction; if between objects of thought, it is a preposi- 
tion. In " John and James went on a pedestrian excursion," we have m 
conjunction, the and referring the mind to an actual or represented asser- 
tion ; here, to the assertion expressed in the verb went. In " John with 
James went on a pedestrian excursion," we have a preposition, the word 
with referring the mind to no affirmation, but only to objects of thought. 
If sometimes there seems to be little if any difference in the meaning, the 
distinction is yet fundamental, and can always be appreciated in accurate 
discourse 

As might natural!}^ be supposed from the fact that form-words are de- 
rived from notion-words, in many sentences we can consider them in either 
light Thus in the sentence, " Hinder me not, seeing that the Lord hath 
prospered my way " (Genesis xxiv. 56), the word " seeing" is properly re- 
garded as a conjunction, yet it might be regarded as a participle having the 
clause as its object 

Notwithstanding is, like but, sometimes a preposition, sometimes a conjunc- 
tion; as, " Not-withstaaiding the storm ; " " Notwithstanding it stormed." In 
the sentence, " Notwithstanding that it stormed," it is more correct to re- 
gard it as a preposition, for the conjunction that indicates that the clause is 
to be taken as an object. The one or the other form of expression will be 
adopted according as the speaker wishes to tarn the attention on the thought, 
the affirmation, or on the object. 

§ 324. Conjunctions are of three general classes : — 

1. Coordinate; 

2. Modifying; 
8. Clausal. 
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f 825. CooRDiNATB Ck>NJUNOTioiro oomieek senteiieet^ 

or like parts of sentences. Thej are of the following spe- 
cies: — 

1. Copulatives : and, also, too, both, besides, likewise, fur- 
ther, furthermore, moreover. 

2. Disjunctives : or, nor. 

3. Intensives : even, yea, nay. 

4. Adversatives : but, though, albeit, although, except, un- 
less, nevertheless, notwithstanding, however, still, only, yet. 

5. lUoHves : since, seeing, because, for, as, whereas, then, 
so, therefore, wherefore, accordingly, consequently, hMdce, 
thereupon, whereupon. 

6. Comparatives : as, than. 

§ 826. The relation of simple coordination may exist be- 
tween whole sentences or even paragraphs or chapters ; and 
also between any like elements of a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Obfeet of thought Air is a fluid ; Air and water are 
fluids. 

2. Copula. It is true ; It is and must be true. 

8. Predicate. The sun is round ; The sun is round and 
bright. 

4. Modifier of Object. The wise man ; The vnse and 
good man. 

5. Modifier of Copula. He may have erred ; He may 
possibly andproboMy have erred in his opinion. 

6. Modijier of Predicate. The sun was totally eclipsed ; 
Tlie sun was totally and visibly eclipsed. 

7. Sub-modifier. The wisely and greatly virtuoub have 
been the highest benefactors of the race. 

8. Form-^ord. ^^In and through him." 

§ 827. Modifying Conjunctions indicate clauses as 
modifiers. They are chiefly Conditionals ; as, if provided^ 
unless. The adversatives are also used to indicate clausal 
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ptrts of sMitenoes as modifiers ; as, ^ The eveat, though pos- 
sible, is hardly probable.'' 

Observation. — Except and taiot were fonnerly naed as conjunctions of 
this class; as, ** For except we had lingered, surely now we had returned.*' 
-^ Gem, xliii. 10; " Can two walk together, e«ce/»e thej be agreed? " — Jmtm 
iii. 3; ** There was no stranger with us in the house save we two in the 
house." But these words are now generally used as prepositions, with the 
clauses as their objects. Originally such expressions were instances of the 
case absolute. Thus the phrase, ** Except these bonds *' (Acts xxvi. 29), is 
in the Latin version, ** ExceptU his vtncufii," and is translated by Wiclif, 
^ otttaknn (=» out-taken) these bondis.*' 

§ 328. Clausal Conjunctionb simply indicate that 
clauses are used as nouns to denote objects of thought. 
The Clausal Conjunctions are : — - 

1. That, used with a Categorical Proposition ; as, ^ Thai 
he went is certain." 

2. Whether, used with an Interrogative Proposition ; as, 
^ Whether he has arrived is not known.** 

3. y was formerly used with an Interrogative Proposi- 
tion ; but this use is now not so common ; as, " I know not 
if it he so." 

4. Lest, used before a clause denoting an object ; as, ^ X 
feared lest they should arrive and find us unprepared." 

Obsebvatioh. — That was originally a demonstrative pronoun. It cama 
easily to be used to indicate that a form of words properly expressing a 
jadgment, was employed to express the judgment as represented, that is, 
as a mere object of thought *' That he was present,*' thus, properly means: 
** That proposition, namely, he voas present.** 

§ 329. Conjunctions in respect to their ori^n, are, like 
prepositions, derived from other parts of speech. 
Thus we have, — 

1. From Prepositions, besides, but, for, before, since ; 

2. From Adverbs^ accordingly, also, as, now, yet, still, 
otherwise, as, however, nevertheless, likewise, consequently, 
therefore ; 

3. From Adjectives, that, both, either, neither, or, nor, 
whether ; 
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4. From Participles^ notwithstanding, provided, sayingi 
seeing. 

5. From Verbs, if, though. 

Ob8Ervatiok.-~ Words used as oonjtmctions are, many of them, also 
used as other parts of speech. This is apparent from an inspection of the 
list given above. 

§ 330. Two or more Conjunctions are often used in con- 
nection ; as, and besides, btU also. 

§ 331. They are also used in correlation ; one in one of 
the related members, and another in the other. 

Examples of the correlative conjunctions, are : As — as ; 
as — so ; so — as ; both — and ; both — and also ; either 
— or ; neither — nor ; whether — or ; although — yet ; al- 
though — still ; although — nevertheless ; although — not- 
withstanding. 

' § 332. They also appear in abnormal forms as phrases or 
as clauses ; as, at least ; as well as ; forasmuch as ; inasmuch 
as ; if so be that ; insomuch that. Such forms of expres- 
sion are conjunctive phrases or clauses. 

§ 333. Oral Exercise. Point out the several 
hinds of Conjunctions in the following sentences : — 

We live in better times ; and we are not afraid to say 
that, though there were many clever men in England during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, there were only 
two great creative minds. 

Man delights me not, nor woman ; though, by your smil- 
ing, you seem to say so. 

My lord, we had no such stuff in our thoughts ; but we 
smiled to think, if you delight not in man, what scanty en- 
tertainment the players shall receive from you. 

The effect which he produced depended less on his per- 
sonal qualities than on the circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

In these circumstances, the sciences improve rapidly, and 
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criticism among the rest ; but poetry in the highest sense of 
the word disappears. 

Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall je touch it, lest je 
die. 

What rests but that the mortal sentence pass ? 

Its qualities exist since they are known, and are known 
because they exist. ' 

Under the Ptolemies, Egypt recovered much of its pros- 
perity, albeit theirs too was an alien rule. 

That there should be more species of intelligent creatures 
above us than there are of sensible and material below us, 
is probable to me from hence : that in all the visible corpo- 
real world, we see no chasms. 

If this be probable, we have reason to be persuaded that 
there are far more species of creatures above us than there 
are beneath. 

And yet of all those distinct species we have no dear, 
distinct ide.as. 

Still, however, she preserved her humility and shamefaced- 
ness, till her crescent had exceeded the first quarter. Hith- 
erto she had only grown lovelier, but now she grew prouder 
at every step of her preferment. 

The support of their cattle made the article of water also 
a very important point. And, therefore, the book of Gene- 
sis will furnish us with frequent instances of violent conten- 
tions concerning wells. 

If education has been rightly conducted, it will teach the 
man to suffer with dignity, with honor, nay, with profit. 

He may even gain honor by the exertions made to pre- 
vent, or by the disposition shown during the deep adversity. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

▲I7XILIABIES. — EXPLETITES. — INTERJECTIONS. 

I 884. An Auxiliary is a word nsed in the inflec- 
tion of words; as, shall see; may see; more right- 
eous. 

Obsebyation. — The word which is inflected by the aid of the anxiliuj 
is called the prineqMl word. The two together form what is regarded at 
one word ^ a oomposite word. Might have been hmed, thus, is regarded at 
one woid. 

§ 335. Auxiliaries are of two classes : — 

1. Verb Auxiliaries^ used in the inflection of verbs ; 

2. Auxiliaries of Comparison, used in the inflection of 
adjectives and adverbs. 

§ 336. Verb Auxiliaries are: — 

1. The Emphatic : do and its inflections ; 

2. The Passive : he and its inflections ; 
8. Tense: have, had; shaU^ wiU ; 

4. Mood: must; may, can; might, could, would, shotddf 
let; 

5. Infinitive: to. 

Obsebvation. — These auxiliaries are likewise nsed in their proper 
primitive signification, except $haU^ mv$t^ may^ nUght, couldy and ihotUd, It 
is neoossary carefoUy to distinguish between these two uses. 

Tl a sign of the Infinitive to dififers firom the other auxiliaries, as a fbrm- 
wora from a notion-word. It primitively points to a relation in the sen- 
tence. It was in fact a preposition having a gerundive noun as its object. 

§ 837. The Auxiliaries of Comparison are more, most ; 
less, least ; as, more righteous, least important. 

Obsbbyation. — These auxiliaries are also used as principal words; it 
is, therefore, important to keep the twofold use Jm view, in order to avoid 
error in expression. 
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§ 338. An Expletive is a word without signifi- 
cance in itself, used to indicate some relation in the ex- 
pression. 

§ 339. The Expletives are : — 

1. jPbr, used to show that the infinitive with its subject is 
used as a subject of the sentence ; as, << For me to resist 
would be madness." 

2. The Rhetorical Expletives it and there^ used to show 
that the sentence is inverted ; 2^,^ It is certain that he knew 
it " = " That he knew it is certain ; " " There is a pleasure 
in the pathless woods " ss ^^ A pleasure is in the pathless 
woods," or, " A pleasure in the pathless woods is." 

3. The Interjection al, used to express a feeling, what ; as, 
" What ! " said I, " does Virtue then reside in the vale ? " 

§ 340. An Interjection is a word expressive of 
feeling; as, Oh! Alas! 

§ 341. Interjections are of two general classes : — 

1. Those originally expressing mere feeling; as, JFVe, 
pshaw ; 

2. Those originally expressing some object or attribute, 
but subsequently used to express feeling mainly. 

§ 342. Of the first class, may be enumerated the follow- 
ing species : — 

1. Those expressing feeling generaUy ; as, O, oh, ah ; 

2. Uiose expressing joy ; as, lo, ha, huzza, hurra, hey- 
day ; 

3. Sorrow ; as, Alas, welawa (old) ; 

4. Aversion and contempt ; as, Fie, fy, faugh, fob, pish, 
pshaw, fudge, poh, pooh, tush, tut, whew ; aroynt, avaunt ; 

5. Surprise or curiosity; as, Heigh, hey ; eh, lo, la ; oho, 
haha; 

6. A caU generally; as, Ho, soho, hallo, holla, hoy, ahoy, 
hem. 
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7. A eaU to 9iUnc9 ; as, Hnflh, hist, wliist, mum ; 
& CUb to onifHob ; as, Whoa, haw, etc. 

§ 843. Of the second class are : — 

1. Jniensives ; as. Indeed, truly ; zounds, sdeath (abbreYi« 
ations of ^ Bj his wounds," *' By his death "), with forms of 
adjuration ; 

2. Words of greeting and parting; as, Ebil, welcome, 
good-morning, adieu, good-by, farewell, etc. ; 

8. Words of praise or censure ; as, Good, bravo, well- 
done ; shame, etc. ; 

'4. Words of incitement or checking; as. On; hold, soft, 
etc 

Observation. — Hany of this second clus may often be treated as parts 
ef elliptical sentences, and be parsed as verbs, or ai^ectiTes, or as boom, 
to be connected in thonght with words not expressed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

§ 844. A Compound Sentence consists of two or 
more simple sentences; as, ^^The war is over and 
peace has come ; " ^^ In the best books, great men talk 
to us, give us their most precious thoughts, and pour 
their souls into ours." 

§ 345. The simple sentences that make up a compoand 
sentence, may be joined, — 

1. By a conjunction ; as, ^' All other points and duties are 
relative and subordinate, as parts or means ; " 

2. By a relative ; as, <' Those great masters of pedantry 
and jargon have coined several systems, which are all 
equally true, and of equal importance to the world.'' 

S 346. Compound Sentences are of different kinds, accord- 
ing to the relation between the simple sentences : — 

1. Copulative ; as, *^ For all his days are sorrows, and his 
travail grief ; yea, his heart taketh not rest in the night ; " 
^ He confessed his crime as well as his companions ; " ^ Noth- 
ing can stand the test of his correct judgment, which is 
equally severe to poets and parsons ; " 

2. Disjunctive ; as, " I am greatly deceived or he was 
present ; ** *' Either the universe had a creator or it exists by 
chance ; " 

3. Adyersatiye; as, "The wind has changed, but it 
continues to rain ; " " He is poor, yet he gives freely ; " 

4. Illative; as, <^ Matter is in itself inert; therefore 
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there is a mind that moves it ; " '* I am at peace, for I have 
done right ; " 

5. CoMPABATrvE ; as, '^ Toung men are fitter for execa- 
tion than they are for counsel." 

§ 347. In compound sentences, there is often an ellipsis 
of one or more of the three principal elements, the subject, 
the predicate, and the copula ; as also of the Cbujunction 
and of the Relative. As the sentence ^* John and James 
crossed the bridge,'* is equivalent to the compound sentence 
^ John crossed the bridge and James crossed the bridge." 

In the following sentences there is an ellipsis either of the 
Conjunction or the Relative : *< Thy chains are burst, thj 
bonds are riven ; " ^ Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid." 

§ 348. Members of a simple sentence of the same order, 
whether clauses, phrases, or single words, are united like 
sentences by conjunctions into compound members. We 
have thus the following classes of compound members of 
sentences : — 

1. Compound Clauses : ^ If he had been present and 
had not participated in the disturbance^ his case would be 
difierent ; " 

2. CoMPOUTND Phrases ; as, <' A God above us and for 
us is the Gk)d we need ; " 

3. Compound Subjects ; as, '* James and John are well 
matched ; " 

4. Compound Predicates ; as, ^ The air is oxygen and 
nitrogen ; " 

5. Compound Copulas ; as, " To be divine He is and 
must be;** 

6. Compound Modifiers ; as, " The prudent and dili- 
gent man prospers;" " The suffering but virtuous poor 
claim our sympathy and help ; " "^ The wisely and greatly 
good." 

Obsbsvation r. — Care will often be requisite in order to distinguish 
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whether the sentence is a compound sentence, or contains only compound 
elements. Thus, " John and James are diligent " is a compound sentence, 
having two distinct subjects, as it means ** John is diligent; James b dili- 
gent." But ** John and James are united " is a simple sentence with a 
compound subject; for the predicate cannot be affirmed of each separately, 
but only of the two united. 

Obsebvation 2. — It is to be borne in mind, further, that the relative 
clause, whether pronominal or adverbial, may be used as well in modifying 
as in connecting sentences. A close investigation will often be necessary, 
in order to determine in which way it is used. 

§ 349. Oral Exercises. Distinguish the Relative 
Clauses in the following selections as modifying^ oi' as 
forming compound sentences, or parts of sentences : — 

O soft are the breezes that play round the tomb. I have 
roamed where the hill-foxes howl, and eagles cry. Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown. Thou scalp'st thy victim 
while his pulse yet beats. Study Nature, whose laws and 
phenomena are all deeply interesting. Peace rules the day, 
when reason rules the mind. While the subject starved, the 
beast was fed. What is more wonderful than the human 
eye, that sees all around? War is a tremendous evil to 
which many have unhappily resorted. Cherish true patriot- 
ism, which has its root in benevolence. Columbus was sent 
to the University of Padua, where he acquired such knowl- 
edge as was then taught. Macpherson, who has given us 
some highly original images, spoils half his work by forget- 
ting that his bajd was a Gaul. Without fairness jof mind, 
which is only another phrase for disinterested love of truth, 
great native powers of understanding are perverted. The 
father of history was Herodotus, from whom we have an ac- 
count of the Persian War. The age of miracles is past, 
while that of prejudice remains. While the bridegroom tar- 
ried, they all slumbered and slept. He visited Paris, where 
he continued his investigations. The 'book may be com- 
mended even to the tender mercies of the cynics, who may 
learn something frotn its large-hearted charity. 

Distinguish the kind of Compound Sentenxse, or Com' 
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« 

pound Member of a Sentence^ in the following seleo' 
tfofw: — 

Sinoe thou art bat of dust, be humble and be wise. What 
stronger breastplate than a heart untainted I They fly, or 
maddened by despair, fight but to die. Age shakes Athena's 
tower, but spares gray Marathon. Short views we take, nor 
see the lengths behind. Down bend the banks, the trees de- 
pending grow. Scarce could they see or hear their foes. I 
lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. He had neglected 
or sacrificed their dearest interests, but he had struck their 
imaginations. When Columbus had finished, they sank on 
their knees, and raising their clasped hands to Heaven, their 
eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, they poured forth 
thanks to God for so great a providence. The sensation, 
though it was very novel, was exceedingly delightful. If 
they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. 

He left to his infant successor a famished and miserable 
people, a beaten and humble army, provinces turned into 
deserts by misgovemment and persecution, factions dividing 
the army, a schism raging in the court, an immense debt, an 
innumerable household, inestimable jewels and furniture. 

Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Homer ; in many 
places, he has not so much imitated as he has literally trans* 
lated him. 

Such a medley of contradictions, and, at the same time, 
such an individual consistency, were never united in the same 
character. 

His step was then firm, and his figure erect, though ha 
seemed old and wayworn. 



# 



CHAPTER X. 

OOHFLEX SENTENCES. 

I 350. A CoBfFLEX SENTENCE is One that contains 
a single sentence, whether simple or compound, com- 
bined with elements that are foreign to it. 

iLLtJSTRATiON. — In tli« actual communication of thought to another 
mind, whether in speaking or in writing, three elements concur: — (1.) The 
mind communicating; (2.) The mind addressed} and, (3.) That which is 
communicated. This last element is the sentence properly and strictly con- 
sidered. The presentation of the other two in discourse is thus foreign to 
the proper sentence, although it can be joined with it. When it is so 
joined, the proper sentence becon&es so fiur complicated. It is complex. 
The same tidies place when reference is made in the sentence to some other 
sentence. 

Grammarians, who liave treated clauses as a subordinate kind of sen- 
tences, have defined a complex sentence to be one containing a subordinate 
sentence, that is, a clause. But this view leads to error and to confusion. 
For, as has been shown in the preceding chapters, all such so-called subor- 
dinate sentences are but modifying members of a peculiar class, and can, 
like other modifiers, be assumed into the sentence to modify one of its three 
principal elements. A sentence is no more complicated or rendered com- 
plex by the assumption into it of such a modifying member than by the as- 
sumption of an adjective, or au adverb, or a modal. A thing is complicated, 
sot by the introduction into it of its own proper elements, but only by 
mingling it with elements that are foreign to its own proper nature. 

Whether a sentence is to be regarded as complex or not, will often be 
indicated by the arrangement of the words, the punctuation, or the supply 
or omission of particles. Thus, ** I believe he will return to bis countiy,*' 
is a simple sentence, ** He will return to his country " being object of ** be- 
lieve.*' But the sentence: **He will, I believe, return to his country,'* is 
complex. Often the sentence is ambiguous; as, "In an Investigation of 
this kind it must be confessed we should proceed with great caution." 
Punctuating with commas after kind and confessed, the sentence is complex. 
Without such punctuation, it is doubtful. While an insertion of the clausal 
particle *^that," indicating that the part ** we should proceed," etc., is an 
objective clawe, would make a simple sentence. F<nr further exemplifi-^ 
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cations, the following sentences are simple: — "It cannot be questioned 
that we are on the verge of a long and terrible conflict;'* "I say again 
that we most seek peace by all worthy and honorable means." Bat 
the following are complex: — **We are on the verge, it cannot be ques- 
tioned, of a long and terrible conflict; " " We mast seek peace, I say again, 
by all worthy and honorable means." 

§ 351. A sentence may be complicated in three ways : 
either, (1.) By joining with it references to the speaker's 
mind or mode of speaking ; or, (2.) By joining with it ref- 
erences to the mind addressed ; or, (3.) By joining with it 
references to other sentences. 

§ 352. A sentence may be complicated with reference 
to the commanicating mind, in two ways : either, (1.) With 
reference to the mode of thought ; or, (2.) With reference 
to the mode of expression. 

The forms of language in which these references are ex- 
pressed, are such as these : — 

1. "As I judge;" "As I have been accustomed to 
think ; " " To be candid ; *• 

2. " Briefly ; " " summarily ; " " in a word ; " "in com- 
mon speech ; " " if I may say so ; " "so to speak.** 

§ 353. A sentence is complicated with references to the 
mind addressed, in all forms of address ; as, " My lads^ I 
have done ; " "0 thou that with surpassing glory crowned^ 
etc. 

§ 354. A sentence is complicated with references to other 
sentences, in three ways : — 

1. In Quotations ; as, " His soul," observes a Spanish 
iffriter, "was superior to the age in which he lived;" 
" The air," he said, " is piercing cold ; " " The time," Isagj 
" has come ; " 

2. In the use of Conjunctions ; as, — 

Continuatives ; *^ Moreover, by them is thy servant warned ; " 
" He went, aho, to Athens ; " 

Disjunctives; "I would, otherwise^ have aided him;** 
^ Else, his conclusion is false ; " 
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AdverscOives ; ** He rushed, notwithstanding^ into the midst 
of the strife ; " 

motives ; " Wherefore^ we conclude," etc ; ** Let us, thenj 
be faithful to ourselves ; " 

3. By Parentheses ; ^ And thou hast walked about, haw 
strange a storg, in Thebes' streets." 

Observation. — Sach words and phrases as further, secondhf, in th€ 
firttplacej used as ordinals or continuatives, are in their proper nature ad- 
verbialSf and may correctly be regarded as modifying some verb understood. 
They are, however, used as connectives; that is, they perform the part of 
proper conjunctions. But it is clear, they are not parts of the sentence 
proper. 

§ 855. Oral Exercise. Distinguish the kind of 
Complex Sentence in thefollomng selections : — 

I love thee, Winter, all unlovely as thou seem'st Few 
speak, wild, stormy month, in praise of thee. The question 
is for Lucy to consider, continued Jonas, whether she ought 
to go or not Accordingly, as soon as he commenced speak- 
ing, the company all rose and left. Therefore, in a case of 
such moment, let no false shame prevail over you. For, to 
return to our statue in the block of marble, we see it some- 
times only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough-hewn. 
Whence, then, is this increased love of life which grows upon 
as with our years ? Mother, he famtly said, come near me. 
I say, then, England is not against us. Look, in a"" word, at 
Protestant Ireland. He had, it seems, a way of holding him- 
self. He gained from Heaven, 't was all he wished, a friend. 
Very few men, properly speaking, live at present ; most are 
preparing to live another time. 

The cultivation of cotton has thrown more money into 
Egypt than it has seen for many years, we had almost said, 
centuries. It is not often that an Englishman, let alone an 
English lady, lives among modern Egyptians. Men rea- 
soned better, for example, in the time of Elizabeth than in 
the time of Egbert. Within certain limits, therefore, poetry 
may be improving while the poetical faculty is decaying* 

13 
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The first works of the imagination Me, as we haye said, pool 
and rode. Their great predecessorgy it is tme^ were as bad 
critics as themselyes. It is troe^ however, that in the i^iirit 
of the homely adage, we need not go through the wh<^e to get 
at its flayor. Take my word, it is the most suooessM and 
pleasing method of conyiction. They haye what they call 
the sublime, that is, a style proper for poetry. Be this as it 
will, he employed the shears to good purpose. ** I would 
not choose,'' says a French phikMopher, ^ to see an old poet 
polled up with whidi I had been long aoqnunted.* 



CHAPTER XL 

EMOTZYB SENTENCE. 

I 856. An Emotive Sentence is one which ex* 
presses, instead of a judgment, a feeling or an object 
of feeling ; as, " Joy, joy forever I " " O the thought 
that thou art safe 1 " " How heavy falls the foot of 
Time 1 " 

Obsebvation. — An emotive sentence can be distingtiished from m 
proper sentence which expresses feeling, only by this, that as the feeling 
predominates over the thought, the proper thonght-element — the judg- 
ment, which, as we have seen, is the vital element of the normal sentence^ 
Is not expressed in any proper form. 

§ 357. Emotive senteDces are of the following classes :•— > 

1. Simple Exclamatory^ or InterjecHonah ; as, Strange! 
Wonderful! Possihle! Sorrowful! 

2. Complex Exclamatory ; which combines an expression 
of (he emotions with that of its object ; as, 

** joy I that in our embers 
Is something that doth live.^ 

^ O that I had died before thee!'' *" O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God I ^ 
8. Addresses; 

** Thou glorious mirror! where th* Almighty's form 
Glasses itsdf in tempests : in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid dime 
Dark-heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime.*' 

4. Reflections ; as, << How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings 1 " 

*^ How did I hope to vex a thousand eyes 1 ^ ^ Too flat 
tering joy I ** 
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§ 858. Oral Exercise. Distinguish the kinds qf 
Emotive Sentence in the following extracts ;-— 

I neyer dealt better since I was a man ; all would not do. 

A plague of all cowards I Let them speak. 
What a dreadful sight I 
O for breath to utter what is like thee I 
How frightful the grave ! how deserted and drear I 
O what a pang of perfect blessedness transfixed her heart 

from that faint, feeble cry : *^ It lives I it lives ! ^ 

" In winter, awftil thou I with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o*er tempest rolled, 
Mi^^tic darkness ! ** 

Oh! that glorious globe the skylark talks of. How de* 
lightful to enjoy his notice ! 

Towns sacked ! whole cities wrapped in flame ! 

** Just Heaven ! say, is this the bay 
Which warriors gain ? Is this called Fame ? " 

O that those lips had language I 

Sad soul ! she could not be beguiled. 

Who were they, whose screams were heard louder than 
the roaring elements, imploring that aid which no human 
power could afford them ? His wife and child ! Oh ! heart- 
j*ending agony I 

Wealth and power and prosperity, how peculiarly transi- 
tory and uncertain I 

Strange contradiction in our nature, to which even the 
wise are liable I 

Wretch that I am, shall I plead the example of a vile 
worm of the earth for disobeying the commands of my Sav- 
ior ? 

O happy bond that seals my vows. 

O that I knew where I could find him I 

'* But, oh I the laureled fool ! that doats on fame. 
Whose hope *s applause, whose fear *8 to want a name; 
O famished soul, which such thin food can feed ! 
wretched labor, crowned with such a meed/* 



PART V. — CONSTRUCTION. 



CHAPTER L 

BIYISIONS. 

§ 359. In the CoDstmction of the Sentence two thiugi 
need distinct consideration : — 

1. The supply of the necessary materials; 

2. The actual constructing of these materials, so as to ex- 
press correctly and clearly the thought 

§ 360. The grammatical principles regulating the supply 
of materials are, — 

1. Propriety; which regulates the kind of supply, and re* 
quires that each element of the sentence be allowed its own 
and only its own function ; 

2. Precision ; which regulates the quantity of supply, and 
requires that so many, and only so many, of the materials 
of expression be used as are requisite for the clear conmiuni- 
cation of the thought 

§ 361. The grammatical principles regulating the actual 
construction of the materials of the sentence when supplied, 
are, — 

1. Concord ; which looks to the Form of the expression, 
and requires that the elements of the sentence be presented 
in such form as to show their mutual relation ; 

2. Arrangement; which looks to the Position of the 
materials in the sentence, and requires that the elements 
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be presented in such order as to show their mntoal re- 
lation. 

Obsbbvatioh 1. — The English language relies fiir more on the tecond 
of these principlea of oonstruction than on the first — on the position, than 
on the form of the expression. In this respect it contrasts widely with 
many other languages which are largely inflected. The following sentence 
from Horace is not complicated or involved to an nnnsnal degree; certainly 
is not obscure t<* 

** Ego nee stndinm sine divite vena, 
Nee rude quid possit video ingenlum: alterius sio 
Altera poacit opem les, et conjurat amice.** 

Rendered word for word into English, this sentence reads ; — 

'* I neither study without a rich vein 
Nor rude what can see talent: the other's so 
Each demands help thing, and conspires kindly.*' 

The eonnection which the Latin indicates by inflection, the English can 
show only by position, thus: — **I neither see what study without a rich 
vein, nor what rude talent can (avail); each thing so deaiands the atber^ 
help and kindly conspires (with it>. 

Obsebvation 2. — It will be more convenient to consider the last two 
of these principles first. We shall, therefore, in treating them, revene tht 
order in which they have been named. 

§ 862. The four parts of Construction are:— • 

L Concord; 

n. Arhangement; 

in. Propriett; 

rV. Precisiov. 



I 



CHAPTER n. 

CONCOBD. 

§ 868. When an object of thought is made the subject 
of a propositioiiy its connectioQ with the verb is shown by 
its being put in the nominatiye case* HencCy 

The subject of a sentence, or clause, is put in the 
Nominative Case. 

Obsbrvatiov. — Ab in English fhe only proper case-distinction of nouns 
is tkat of the posseadTB or genitive, this rule lias its chief application to 
the pronouns. 

ExcBpnoK, — In the first and third persons of the Imperatiye, when 
formed by the auxiliaxy tei^ the subject is in the Objective Case; as, Let 
me rise; kithemJaU, 

Obskbvatiok. — Methinkt and methougbt are not exceptions, nor aiB 
thej instances of incorrect expression; but, like meseesw, are compounds 
of the old dative pronoun me with impersonal verbs. There were once in 
the language many such ezpMssions, which have now become obsolete. 

I 864. The subject of an infinitive is put in the Ob- 
jective Case ; as, *^ For me to act thus, is base ingrati- 
tude ; " '* For me to draw those conclusions without 
knowing that I do so, seems altogether incomprehensi- 
ble ;'* " For me to say a soldier lies, is stabbing." 

§ 365. The subject of a gerund is put in the Possess- 
ive or Genitive Case ; as, " I was opposed to his writ- 
ing the letter ; " *^ Whose mauling them about their 
heads hath dulled those who in quickness exceeded 
their master ; '' '* They became sensible of their having 
incurred great danger.'' 

OvsBBTATiov. — The reason fiir the apparently exceptional rule, that 
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the snbject of the genind should be in the possessive case, is thtt the noui- 
character of the gerund, which is a participial (§ 287), predominates over tha 
verb-character; and therefore it takes its limiting word, when a noun, in the 
possessive. 

The expression, '* Without himself being aware of the fact,'* is not an 
exception to the rule; for *' himself*' is properly to be regarded as an nnin' 
fleeted word. Thus we say, " He Unutlf was there," where ** himself" is 
in the nominative. 

I 866. Oral Exercises. Correct the fauJU in the 
ease of the svJbjects in the following sentences : — > 

Them that be wise shall be happy. 

John and me went together. 

Him and James staid at home. 

He was older than her. 

They traveled as fast as him. 

Whom did he think was absent ? 

I do not know whom in the whole company entirely es- 
caped injury. 

Whom do you suppose were left behind ? John and me. 

Them that honor me, I will honor ; and them that de- 
spise me shall be lightly esteemed. 

Nor hope to make others such as me. 

Whom they suppose is drowned. 

Whom three hours since were wrecked upon this shore. 

He earnestly protested against them embarking in the en- 
terprise. 

This did not prevent John being inaugurated Duke of 
Normandy. 

The accident was the natural consequence of them hav- 
ing been detained so long. 

By me being kind to him, I won his confidence. 

A great embarrassment arose from the regiment refusing 
(c reenlist. 

In it knowing the world, the mind is developed. 

I have done so in the conviction of me doing what is 
right. 

It is merely enounced that the prior member and the po»- 
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twior member stand to each other in the relation of reason 
and consequent, if existing^ without it being determined 
whether they really exist or not 

The report was widely circulated of the steamship Al- 
bion being really lost 

It could not be expected they would believe without the 
gospel being preached to them. 

§ 367. The pure or uncombined predicate is put in 
the same case as the subject ; as, ^* The criminals were 
thejf themadves,^^ 

OBSEBVAnoN 1. — The principle applies also to a part of the impure 
predicate standing in the fiictitive relation; as, **The criminals were said 
to be they tkenuehet," 

Obsbbvation 2. — It also applies to the infinitive phrase, in which the 
subject of the infinitive is in the objective case (§ 364) ; as, ** I knew it to be 
them," 

Obsebvatioii 3. — The gerund takes its predicate noun in the objective 
case; as, '* I was aware of its being him,^* 

As a participial noun, and in its noun-character, the gerund takes its sub- 
ject in the possessive (§ 365). As, thus, in respect of the subject, it surren- 
dered its verb-character to that of the noun, so in respect of the predicate 
it surrenders the verb-character to the influence of the phrase in which it is 
the principal part, and takes the noun after it in the objective case, which is 
the case of the adjunct 

§ 868. To show its reference, the verb is put in the 
same person and number as the subject ; as, '^ Thou 
art the n^an ; " " They were the offenders." 

Obsbbvation. — This principle is general! j to be interpreted in refer- 
ence to the tneaning rather than the form of the expression. We have, 
therefore, the following rules, which might seem to be exceptions to the 
principle, if the form of the expression were exclusivelj regarded, or at 
least, to be cases to which the principle might not seem to have full appli- 
cation. 

I. Where a verb has several subjects of different persons 
or numbers, it takes the person and number of the nearest ; 
as, ** Whether thou or I am in feult ; " "He or they are to 
be promoted ; " " No wars nor any rumor of wars disturhe 
my quiet." 
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n. The leading subject determines the person and num- 
ber ; as, ^ They as well as I are to be regarded. 

This principle outweighs the foregoing, when the two 
come in conflict Indeed, strictly speaking, the second sub- 
ject may properly in such cases be regarded as the subject 
of a verb to be understood. 

This rule has a special ^application to cases where a dis- 
tributive is introduced. If the distributive is made the lead- 
ing subject, the verb takes the singular ; otherwise the num- 
ber of the principal word. Thus : " When my female regi- 
ment is drawn up in array, upon my giving the word to handle 
their fans, each of them shakes her fan at me with a smile ; ** 
*' They have, each, their distinct laws and revelations." 

III. A collective noun, when singular in form, takes a plu 
ral verb, if the thought turns upon the individuals of which 
it is composed rather than (ipon the whole group as one ; as, 
^ The assembly were from different communities." 

Obsekvation. — The numeral collectives, as they may be called, such 
as dozen^ tcorCj hundred^ thousand, etc., as they take a singular definitive, as 
" one dozen," ^ a score," " (his hundred," ** that thousand," are clearly in 
the singular form; and when used to denote a unit}', take a singular verb; 
as, ** My thousand is the meanest in Manasseh ; " .*^ One dozen now cosU 
fifty cents." If taken as a plurality, they take plural verbs like other col- 
lectives. 

lY. A compound subject, if denoting but a single person 
or thing, takes a singular verb ; as, '^ 77ie statesman and the 
orator at last sleeps ; " ^ The scholar and the poet was also the 
Christian and the patriot J* 

Remark. — Such sentences are equivalent to ** He who was the states- 
man," etc. The words are virtually appositives, and do not denote difier- 
ent objects. 

V. A compound subject, if taken distributively, takes a 
singular verb ; as, " Ea>ch many each woman, etxch child has a 
duty to discharge ; " " Study or play is, for this hour, at your 
option ; " ^ No tnan, no set of men is authorized to impose 
such a law." But in such expressions as " The Graces each 
their several ministry had lent," the distributive each is an 
appositive, and not the fi^rammatical subject of the verb. 
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§ 369* Okal Exercises. FavlU in Concord of (he 
predicate to he corrected : — 

It was him that Horace Walpole called a man. 

We was glad to hear it. 

He thinks he is to do as he please. 

There was more persons there than I expected. 

I knew it was him. 

He dare not do it. 

The horse and carriage was sold. 

Has the articles been sent away ? 

John or I is to go. 

He or they is in fault 

The hose was well knit. 

The regiment was tall. 

The company were large. 

The assemblage were numerous. 

It was a sick population. 

The council were divided in opinion. 

The society were distracted. 

The party were brilliant 

The odds were in his favor. 

The Acts of the Apostles were written by Luke. 

The bare recital of these horrors and atrocities awaken 
inextinguishable abhorrence. 

These abominable principles, and this more abominaUd 
avowal of them, demands the most decisive indignation. 

" And all the way the joyous people singfi, 
And with their garments strews the pav^d street.'* 

" Both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lies.*' 

" Whiles I threat he lives: 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives." 

The moon's rays, during each twenty-four hours, pass in 
northern latitudes from ten to thirty storms, not one of 
which are indebted to her for their existence. 
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Hiat men often act asfook in regard ta their kigher inter- 
ests are beyond question. 

From what sources these reports originated, have been 
diligently investigated. 

We see not the several leaves which in the one, nor the 
several blades of grass which in the other, each contributes 
its effect. 

The authority of the father and of the mother are concur- 
rent 

The audience was gratified. 

Every bayonet and every sword glisten in the sunlight. 

The man or his counselors is to be censured. 

I understood it to have been he. 

Tou was invited to be present. 

It is his strong passions that has proved his ruin. 

John and I was away. 

There was sold in the market to-day sixty head of cattle. 

I would not have done it, if I had been him. 

Either disposition or power were wanting. 

The number of soldiers in arms were more than two thou- 
sand. 

The jury was agreed. 

A large part of the productions consist of wheat and 
barley. 

Was you refused a hearing ? 

The motives, as well as the action itself, is to be taken into 
consideration. 

The legislature have adjourned. 

The public is invited. 

He, the idolized general and patriot, the learned scholar 
and profound philosopher, the revered philanthropist and 
Christian, have fallen. 

The greatest warrior of the age, conqueror of Italy, hum- 
bler of Germany, terror of the North, contemn the fickleness 
of fortune in the memorable boast, <^ I shall go down to pos- 
terity with the code in my hand.** 
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Each hour and moment are to be improved. 

John or James have gone. 

Either the &ther or the son have been deceived. 

No treaty and no signature are able to bind them. 

And so was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee. 

for if the blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of a 
hkA fer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of 
th«t flesh. 

Good order m our affairs, not mean savings, produce great 
profits. 

The religion of these people, as well as their customs and 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 

Compassion mounts to a degree much higher, if its objects 
are both him who suffers and him who originates the suffeiv 

ing. 

Here be them that perceive it and that quickly too. 

She or I are lost 

" And grief that joung Octavhu with Mark Antony 
Eave made themselyes so strong.** 

A rusty nail or a crooked pin shoot up into prodigies. 

Consider how notoriously our opinion in secular matv0r> 
are affected by our prejudices and passions. 

The phybics of the Pythagoreans possess but little scien- 
tific value, llieir ethics, also, are defective. 

But each oi them have stood under separate disadvan* 
tages. 

§ 870. To show their reference, pronominal words 
are put in the same number, gender, and person as the 
words for which they stand ; as, ** I that speak to you." 

** Whence and what art thou, eacecrable shape I 

" »T is of a lady in her earliest yonth.'* 

Observatiok 1. — In applying this principle, reference mnst generally 
be made to the form of the expression. Thus the plural form *^ yon/* which 
18 used when only a single person is addressed, jequires the plnral verb and 
pronoun. 
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There are exceptions, however, as we say ^yoarself," not " yovnelosi^* 
when only one person is meant ** Ouneff** is also sometimes used. 

The plural pronoun of the first person is used when only one individual 
is meant, in two cases: — 

1. As the plural of cKgnity, Thus a sovereign uses the plural loe, our, us, 
when speaking of himself in formal transactions. 

2. As the plural of representation, as when an essayist, a reviewer, or an 
editor uses the plural as if he were the mouth-piece of others. It is this plu- 
ral of representation which sometimes appears in pulpit discourses, but im- 
properly. Probably the first use sprang out of the second — a king con- 
ceiving himself as speaking in behalf of the State, the body of citizens, 
and as representing them. 

After maiuf a in the same clause, the pronoun and the verb are alike in 
the singular; but in a subsequent clause or sentence, the reference may be 
rather to the sense; as, **Many a hero lay» down hh life; but their names 
shall be precious.*' 

Observation 2. — In figurative expression, the gender is lawfully 
changed; as, "Is this the character of British justice? Are these her 
features ? Is this her countenance ? Is this her gait or her mien ? ** In 
such cases, care should be taken that there be consistency in the use of the 
gender. 

Observation 8. ^HU was the regular possessive or genitive of the 
neuter, as well as of the masculine pronoun. Its was introduced at a late 
stage in tl/e formation of our language. It does not occur in our received 
version of the Scriptures; but his is used instead; as, ** If the salt have lost 
his savor *' (Mat. v. 13) ; " The fruit-tree yieldmg fruit after his kind.'* So, 
also, frequently in Shakespeare; as, — 

" In such a time as this it is not meet 
Tliat every nice offense should bear his comment." 

Observation 4. — When a verb and a pronoun are to be used, both re- 
lating to a subject that may be taken in either number, they should be put 
in the same number. It is incorrect, thus, to say, " The community is re- 
sponsible for what takes place among themselves" 

Observation 5. — Such titles as lordship, grace, majesty, etc., take verbs 
in the third person singular, but pronouns in the masculine or feminine gen- 
der, and not in the neuter, as consistency might seem to require. Thus, 
" This imitation must have stuck a little with your lordship, who is used to 
examine things by it better standard;" "His grace repeatedly pledged 
himself to the House." 

Observation 6. — A collective noun taken as a singular noun is to be 
regarded as of the neuter gender; as, ** The army did itself honor." 

Observation 7. — If the objects referred to are of difierent persons, the 
pronoun takes the first person rather than the second or third, and the sec- 
ond rather than the third; as, " John and I will take our books; you and 
James will take yotirs." 
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Obbkrvation 8.~ When the reference is to two or more singular ob- 
jects, the pronoun is in the plural, if they are taken collectively, but in the 
singular if taken distributively ; as, *^ John and James gave up tiieir walk ; ** 
**£ach man and boy took off Ate hat;** "France or England will lend 
her aid.** 

Observation 9. — The compound relatives, tohoever^ etc., should be put 
in the case in which the relative would be if the compound were resolved 
into the antecedent and the relative; as, " Whomever the cap fitted might 
wear it; ** not whoever, because when resolved the sentence would be, ** He 
whom toe cap,** etc. There is strictly an ellipsis of the subject in such 
cases. 

§ 871. Oral Exercise. FauUs to he corrected : — 

He cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 

John and James are faithful to his studies. 

The active mind of man seldom rests satisfied with their 
present condition. 

The committee were divided in its sentiments. 

No one should incur censure for being tender of their rep- 
utation. • 

You, who was present, are a competent witness of the 
transaction. 

Let each esteem others better than themselves. 

By discussing what relates to each particular, in their order, 
we shall better understand the subject. 

One or the other will take their turn. 

Either of these arguments will gain for themselves great 
favor. 

Each of the four neighbors had their dwellings burned. 

They which seek wisdom shall certainly find her. 

There was a certain householder which planted a vine- 
yard. 

The mind of man should hot be left without something on 
which to employ his energies. 

The plaintiff's counsel now had a hard task imposed on it. 

He is like a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. 

If any one has been slighted, let them make it known. 

Thou and James and John may divide the apples among 
them. 
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My brother and I, together with two oonsins, were at dieir 
respectlYe tasks. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil, who possesses bright parts, 
but who has cultivated them but Utile. 

** Tou draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own.'* 

He alluded to Nero, who is a name for all that is crueL 

Neither of us were absent. 

Thou art a fHend that has often relieved me, and that has 
not deserted me in the time of need. 

Thou art mj father^s brother, else would I reprove you. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound by the 
duties of morality and religion. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition 
of life, for they may be thy own lot 

Each man of the county came with arms in their hands. 

The use shows how mankind is obliged to this g^tle^lan 
for their knowledge. 

Every body is bound to do diligently all the good they 
can. 

How was a foreign language to be learnt as long as either 
party could only speak their own ? 

Every body can offer up their prayers for those who need 
them. 



§ 872. Compellatives, or objects addressed, are to be 
put in the Nominative Case ; as, ^^ O thou eternal One! " 
" O pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth I " 

Obseryatiok. — The pronoun of the first person is put in the objeetive 
case in exdaouitory sentences; as, ''Ah me I** '* Me miserable ! ** 

§ 373. Appositives must be put in the same case with 
the nouns which they modify ; as, ** The earth is the 
Lord*s — his who made it." 

Obsebvatioit. — In such expressions as the following, '' The earth is the 
Lord's — its creator and ruler/' '' creator " and " ruler ** are not proper ap- 
positives. The sentence is elliptical and fully expressed it would be, *' Th*- 
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•trth is fhe Lord's, who is its creator and ruler; " or, '* He is its creator asA 
ruler.** 

§ 374. An object, when an action or a relation ex- 
pressed in a verb or an adjunct is to be limited by it, 
should be in the Objective Case ; as, " The nation 
honored <Aew ; " " The lot fell upon Am ; " "He gave 
me the hook.^^ 

Observation 1. — The passive object, the specifying object, and the fkc- 
titive object, follow the verb without the preposition; the remote object if 
separated from the verb requires the preposition; as, "He gave me the 
book; ** *' He gave the book to in«.** 

Such expressions as " Sending ^them such profitable guests *\{Bfmjfan)^ 
are accordingly faulty. 

Obsebvation 2. — The preposition is often omitted before an object ex- 
pressed in the infinitive or a clause; as, " Worthy to be loved; ** in this case 
to being not a preposition but the sign of the infinitive; ^ None so poor to 
do him reverence;** "Deserving that he should be held in perpetual re- 
membrance by his countrymen.** 

Observation 8. — The gerund is properly followed by the passive ob- 
ject without a preposition. But as the gerund-form in ing may legitimately 
be used as a noun, dropping its gerundive character, in which case the ob- 
ject limiting the noun must depend on a preposition, the tendency of late 
has been to regard this form as a noun unless the gerundive character is 
clearly intended. .Thus, " The sending of the messenger** is generally to 
be preferred to "The sending the messenger.** This last form is not, 
however, as some writers seem to think, ungrammatical; for it has the sup- 
port of the best usage. 

§ 875. Oral Exercise. Faults to be corrected : — 

He invited my brother and I into his garden. Thej who 

he had most injured, he had the greatest reason to love. Thej 

took the back street, shunning him and I. Do you know 

who you are speaking to ? This book was given the king 

and I, at our coronation. It is the only time we ever read 

of Paul and he meeting together. You saw Cassio and 

she together. Markland, who, with Jorton and Thirlby, 

Johnson calls three contemporaries of great eminence. Who 

once again I tender to thy hand, O thee villain I 

U 
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''Hfan dull oev«r come cgtln to me; 
Bat we shall tndy one day go to he, 
I^eat there be no solace left for thou and me." 

The eneoiies who we have most to fear are those of oar 
own hearts. 

We adore the Diyine Beingy he who is from eternity to 
eternity. 

He did not know who to suspect. 

Who did they neaad to him cm so unportant an errand? 

He who committed the offense, you should correct, not X 
who am innocent 

We should fear and obey the AuthiNr of our b^ng. £y€ii 
he who has power to reward or punish us forever. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, they become fools. * 

By observing of truth, you will command esteem aa well 
aa secure peace. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and setting 
up kings, belong to Providence al(me. 

To poor we there is not much hope remaining. 

Does that boy know who he is speaking to ? 

All must give account each for hissel£ 

Between him and I there is some disparity 'bf years; but 
none between him and she. 

He spoke of Solomon, he who was the wisest of men. 

And will you condemn me to a cruel death — I who so 
often risked my life for yours ? 

Who should I meet the other day but my old friend ? 

My son is going to be married to I don't know who. 

§ 376. The subject of an attribute, when the attri- 
bute is expressed by a noun or gerund, should be in 
the Possessive Case ; as, " John's eagerness ; " " J5Ks 
disclosure of the secret ; *' " Their presence ; " " Our 
inferiority ; " ** Her delaying the messenger frustrated 
the scheme ; " ** Things growing to themselves are 
growtJCs abuse.' 



» 
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OBSEBTATioir 1. — This principle extends to proper concretes as well m 
to abstracts, when the concrete is conceived of as something attribnted; in 
other words, as something that may be predicated as belonging to the 
limited noun. Thus we say " Raphad's picture," when we wish to modiQr 
or limit picture^ as that which may be attributed to Raphad, either as his 
possession, his production, or as his origination ; in other words, as that of 
which he is the owner, the producer, or the original. The attribute of a 
subject and the object of an action or relation, can neither be properly ex- 
pressed thus in the possessive case. Hence the impropriety of such expres- 
sions as ** In <mr midst; ** ** Their separation; '* *' Ooi^t love," in the sense 
of *^ in the midst of us; '* ** the separation of them ; ** *' the love of God/* 
At all events, the use of the so-called objective genitive has disappeared 
from the best recent English literature, however allowable it may have been 
hi former times. 

The principle extends also to phrases which take the sign of the possess- 
ive on the final word of a noun or adjective; as, ** The kingdom of God*s 
sake; " " The Caliph of Bagdad's divan;** "^ Maximilian, the Emperor** 
palace; ** *' The Emperor Maxunilian's palace.** But this use is inelegani 
when the phrase is long or the reference to the principal part of it is ob» 
Bcure, and the form of the expression should be changed, as by substituting 
an adjunct. 

If, however, the possessive phrase be placed after the word which it limits* 
the principal word of the phrase should take the sign of the possessive; as, 
" I dined to-day at DelavoPs, the Portuguese Envoy. ** — SwifL " The 
palace was Maxlmilian*s the emperor." 

On the same ground, if the possessive phrase is composed of several nonns 
all alike relating to the same object, the last only takes the sign of the pos- 
sessive; as, *' James, Peter, and Henry's father.** But if relating to differ- 
ent objects, the sign of the possessive must be affixed to each ; as, ** Peter*8 
and Henry's father.** 

OBSERVATioir 2. — In such expressions as "• That lot of Mr. JoAhsm*!,** 
^^This tongue of mtne,** the preposition o/* is to be viewed simply as a sign 
of identifieation, as in the phrases ^ the question of order,** ^ the island of 
Sicily." The expressions are precisely equivalent to ^* that lot, to wit, Mr. 
Johnson*s,** " this tongue, that is, mine.** It is incorrect to suppose a plu- 
ral not expressed, as, **of Mr. Johnson's /o/^,** ** tongue of my tongueSj^* no 
plund being supposable in the latter example. See § 801, Obs. S. 

Observation 3. — It will be observed that two distinct principles come 
in to modify the rules of the possessive. One is clearness, the other is en- 
phony. Clearness thus forbids putting the possessive sign on a word far 
removed from the principal part of the possessive phrase ; for the very ob- 
ject of affixing the sign, which is to show the reference of the limiting part 
of the sentence to the part limited, would be defeated. Euphony, also, isa 
principle that governs everywhere in language, however subordinately to 
other principles. There may be doubt, sometimes, whether one or another 
expression is preferable. No general rule can be framed that will dispoa» 
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of eveiy possible form of expression. It most suffice to lay down the fisl* 
lowing^ rules in reference to tlie modification of a noun by case : — 

1. Tlie modifying noun takes as its sig^ *s, with an apostrophe, except 
that after plural nouns ending in s, only the apostrophe is added. 

2. But one sign is necessary if it sufficiently mark the noun as a modify- 
ing noun ; therefore in a phrase or compound possessive, the sign may be 
placed on the last noun. 

8. Clearness and euphony are to be secured by changing the form of ex- 
pression if necessary. This may generally be done by the use of the prep- 
osition of. Thus instead of saying ** The composition of water was ascer- 
tained by Dr. Priestley of BirminghanCt EaqterimenUj''* it would be better 
to say, *^ by the experiments of Dr. Priestley of Birmingham.'* 

§ 377. Oral Exercise. Faults to be corrected : — 

These orations are Cicero the most eloquent of men's. I 
bought the cloth at Jackson's the merchant tailor's. I will 
not for David's thy father's sake. This house is Mr. Smith 
the governor's. The heaven of heavens is the Lord thy 
Grod's. Mens' dispositions bend before occasion. A mother 
and a father's care is Natures' gift for mans' advantage. It 
was the children and their sole surviving parents' misfortune 
to be cast upon the charity of others. Moses rod was turned 
into a serpent. These poems are Chaucer, the great early 
English poet's. Both the physician and the surgeon's advice 
is required. It is Othello's pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general's. 

Observation. — When several modifiers are to be introduced, they 
should be used in harmony with one another, and with the rest of the sen- 
tence. This general principle has diverse applications which may be sep- 
arately considered. 

§ 378. The time indicated by tense-inflections should be 
in harmony with that indicated by other parts of the sen- 
tence. Thus, " I have been sick yesterday " is faulty, inas- 
much as have been expresses reference to present time, while 
the other modifier, yesterday^ denotes past time. It should 
be, " I was sick yesterday." So, " I expected to have gone 
to New York yesterday " is faulty ; for have gone indicates 
past time, while expected looks to future time ; we cannot ex- 
pect what is past Likewise, '< Ptolemy taught that the 
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earth was in ihe center of the nniverse/' is faulty, hecause 
was expresses past time, when no reference to time should be 
expressed. 

Unlike some other languages, the English language does 
not refer the time of a dependent verb to the time of the 
principal, unless in the case of an infinitiye. Thus we say, 
using the infinitives, '^ I confessed myself to be guilty ; " ^^ I 
confessed myself to have been guilty of playing truant the 
day before." But in the use of a clause, we say, ^ I confessed 
I was guilty ; " "I confessed that I had been guilty of tru- 
ancy the day before." 

§ 379. Oral Exercise. Fautts to be corrected : — 

In the reign of Henry II. all foreign commodities have 
been plenty in England. He was absent this whole week. 
This letter will reach you when the telegram that goes be- 
fore it has arrived. That writer has given an account of tha 
manner in which Christianity has formerly been propagated 
among heathen nations. They proposed to have visited 
Rome the following year. The Supreme Court decided that 
subsequent legislatures could not revoke charters granted by 
previous legislatures, except in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the charters themselves. These men were under high 
obligations to have adhered to their friend in every situation 
in life. After I visited Europe, I returned to America. The 
voyage has not been so stormy as we expected it to have 
been. If the acquisitions he has made should have been 
misapplied, he will be responsible, not his teacher. The 
most ignorant tribes of men, when they have looked round 
on the earth and on the heavens, could not avoid ascribing 
their origin to some designing cause. Next March I shall 
be living ten years. He was in great haste, from fear that 
he should have been tardy. Remember that you might be 
disappointed in your plans. He will return, if he could find 
a conveyance. Studying for years under the best teachers, 
he is proficient in the art. The acalephs, or jelly-fishes, have 
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lived in the eaiiiest ages of creation. They would readily 
believe this statement, if they can break away from thexr 
prejudices. Offices are not created that politicians might 
plunder the treasury. He said be is in great haste and must 
be excused. He declared himself to have been innocent of 
the charge now brought against him. He professed to be 
very studious the day before ; but admitted that on that day 
he has been negligent. They stoutly maintained the sove- 
reignty of the State to be paramount, but freely acknowl- 
edged that obedience to its authority at that time is unjusti- 
fiable. One would be apt to think that it would have been 
more reasonable to have said, we have done no more than it 
was our duty to have done. Must it not be expected that 
he would have defended an authority which had been so 
long exercised without controversy ? His sea-sickness was 
so great that I often feared he would have died before our 
arrival. 

§ 880. When an action or relation is to be n^odified 
by a clause in respect to its object as an object of pur- 
pose, the verb of the clause should be in time either 
future or indefinite in reference to the purpose ; as, *^ I 
will see that he doit; " *^ He managed that they sho^dd 
arrive too late.'* 

Obsbrvation. «- When the claose ezpresses an object which is not one 
of purpose on the part of the subject of the principal verb, the Teib in the 
eUnse may take present or definite time according to the meaning to be 
conveyed. Thus, " I will see how he does it; ** " I will see how he will do 
it; " ^* He managed that they arrived too late.** 

The reason of the rule is plain. A purpose looks to the future; its oliject 
must therefore be represented, if at all, in time ftiture to that of the pur- 
pose; as, *^ I will take care that he thaU attend to it" But the expression 
of this time of the object may be withheld; and in this case the forms of 
the verb that are indefinite as to time are employed ; as, ^ I will take care 
that he aUend to it" But it would be deariy incorrect to say, *' I will take 
eare that he aUendi to it." 

§ 881. Oral Exercises. Faults to be corrected. 
He will take due heed lest he miscarries. Be careful that 
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thou brenkest not any of the rales. He is bo sensible of his 
guilt that he dare not reply. I have toiled hard that he lives 
at ease. I told him that I will go. I promised him that if 
he came back to-morrow I sh^ reward him well for his 
promptness. Lord Hubert most be dassed with Descartes 
rather than with Bacon, though chronology forbids the idea 
that he can have learned any thing £rom Desoarte& 

§ 382. A modal clause modifying a conditional verb 
expressed in the form of the imperfect tense, takes the 
same tense ; as, *^ Were he penitent, he should be par- 
doned ; " " Next new-year's day would be a happy 
occasion if our friends oouJd be all with usagain." 

In other cases, it is either in indefinite time or sudi 
as the sequ^ice of time requires ; as, ^* I can go, if it 
be pleasant ; " ** I can go if it shall be pleasant ; " ^ If 
he rq>e7U^ he will be pardoned ; " ** If he tvUl reipefnd^ he 
will be pardoned ; " not, " If he %how% penitence when 
his father shall see him, he will be pardoned." 

§ 888. Oral Exercise. VaviU to be corrected. 

Though he urges me yet more earnestly, I shall not com- 
ply, unless he advances more forcible reasons. I shall return 
on Monday unless it rains. Though he be high he hath re* 
spect to the lowly. Though he were her friend, he did not 
attempt to justify her conduct If he does but intimate his 
desire, it will be sufficient to produce obedience. He win, 
on his return, find ready employment if he proves expert in 
his business. Though he falls, he shall not be utterly cast 
down. Was he ever so great, such conduct would debase 
him. Was I to tell the whole truth, I should not be cred- 
ited. 

§ 884. In compound sentences or compound mem- 
bers of sentences, the forms should be alike, in order 
to show the union. 
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This principle has application wherever a choice is al- 
lowed in the modes of expression. The following instances 
of faults in respect of this role may be particularly named : 

1. In the union of Uie antique and the modem styles ; 
as, ^ He stoppeth not to consider his ways and presses on 
thoughtlessly to ruin." 

2. In the union of auxiliary forms with simple forms ; as, 
^Did he visit Rome and forgot that a Brutus ever lived 
there?" 

3. In the union of plural with singular forms ; as, " Thou 
livest worse than the heathen, and they might teach you 
wisdom." 

4. In the selection of pronouns ; as, '^ He that weighs the 
matter impartially and well, and tffho also considers," etc. 

5. In the union of proper adjectives with adjective clauses ; 
as, " His piety was genuine and fervent, and that mingled 
with the whole course of his thoughts and actions." 

6. In the union of nouns and adjectives as like parts of a 
compound predicate ; as, '^ When ignorance is not willful and 
sin." 

§ 385. Oral Exercise. Faults to be corrected : — 

The glory that fills immensity and inhabiteth eternity. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who was to come 
into the world, and hast been so long promised and desired. 

Then did the officer lay hold on him and executed him 
immediately. 

He finds a law written upon his inner being, and which is 
imperative. 

Thou art a friend that hast often relieved me, and who 
has not deserted me now in the time of peculiar need. 

He is a man that approves of wholesome discipline, and 
who recommends it to others. 



CHAPTER m. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

S 386. Grammatical Arrangement respects, — 

1. The order of the principal elements of the sentence, 

2. The order of the subordinate elements in reference tb 
each other and to the principal elements. 

§ 387. The logical order of the principal elements of the 
sentence is : first, the subject ; next, the copula ; and, lasty 
the predicate ; as, " The sun shines ; " "To acquaint us with 
ourselves may be one use of the precept; " " That his care 
for his works ceased at their publication is hardly credible." 

Obsbrtation. — To this general rule there are many exceptions, as 
other principles come in to modify the application of it. The rule should 
be observed, however, unless in a clear case of exception ; and especially 
shoidd not be departied from when clearness forbids. 

1. In interrogation, the copula, or a part of it, or the 
idterrogatiye word or phrase in the predicate, is placed 
firist ; as, ^'Are our consciences so tender ? " " Can you aid 
nie with propriety?" " Will you be permitted to go?'* 
" What a careless, even deportment hath your borrower?" 
" How often is the labor of years thus lost forever ? " 

2. Imperatives take the subject after the copula ; as, " Be 
thou my guardian ! " " Let the world scoff." 

3. Conditional clauses without conjunctions take the sub- 
ject after the copula ; as, " Could they have been contented 
with moderate employments and moderate gains, they might 
have prospered in their business ; " '* Had they been wiser, 
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thej would have escaped the loss ; " ^ Be they ever so aharp, 
they will not outwit him." 

4. For emphatic distinction and in passionate expression, 
the predicate or a |)ait of the predicate may be placed first ; 
as, ^Beautiful, no doubt, are all the forms of Nature;'* 
^ Around thy hills and mountains cling, like gathering mists, 
the mighty memories of the Revolution ; " ^ Upon us, then, 
peculiarly, devolves the duty of feeding the fires upon that 
kindly hearth ; " ^ Here floats the same banner which rustled 
above our boyish heads." 

Observation. — To soffcen the repoIsWeness of an inversion of the log- 
ical order of the assertive sentence to an* English ear, when emphasis or 
passion does not prompt it, the words Iktrt and it are used to introduce the 
sentence. They are mere expletives when so used, having no meaning, 
and only serve to indicate a departure from the regular order of constnio- 
tion. They cannot be parsed, for they in no way affect the thought. See 
§ 339. ** There lies, upon the other side of the wide Atlantic, a beautiful 
island, ftmous in stor}' and in song." ** /( is reported that the troops are 
disbanded." *' It will be said that our passions are not in our power.** ^ It 
is imagined by many that whenever they aspire io please, they are required 
to be meny." 

5. The order may be inverted in order to show a refer- 
ence to the preceding sentence ; as, " This he did habitu- 
aUy.'' 

6. The logical order, once more, yields often to the de- 
mands for consistency ; as in the sentence, '< Silver and gold 
have I none,'' emphasis having inverted the order by placing 
the object of the action first ; the subject and verb also in 
consistency change places, — have /instead of I have. So in 
the following sentence there is a similar inversion : " Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his Uood be shed." 

7. The restrictions of poetical composition render neces- 
sary much wider departures from the proper logical order 
than is allowable in prose discourse. In poetry, moreover, 
form rules, and this principle of form requires various de- 
viations from strict logical order in which clearness is th€ 
controlling principle. 
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§ 388. Oral Exercise. Faults to be corrected: — 

If a man bring into the solitary retreat of age a mind va« 
cant, unimproved, where no knowledge dawns, no ideas risOy 
which within itself has nothing to feed upon, many a day, 
heavy and comfortless, he must necessarily pass. 

This we question, at least as it has always impressed with 
a feeling of melancholy. 

Than the analogies just given I know of none stronger. 

Than this no inquiry can be of greater interest. 

The rising tomb a lofty column bore. 

Both Silo this and Jordan did excel. 

'^ But stings and sharpest steel did far exceed 
The sharpness of his crael-rending daws.*' 

From their errors of education, all their miseries have 
proceeded. 

If there be any first principles of wisdom, it undoubtedly 
is this : The distresses that are removable, endeavor to re- 
move ; bear with as little disquiet as you can the distre9ses 
which cannot be removed. 

War at that time there was none. 

Into this hole thrust themselves these Roman senators. 

§ 389. The most general principle of arrangement in re- 
gard to the subordinate elements is, that the related parts 
should be placed in the closest proximity, according to the 
degree of relationship. 

Observation. — This general principle should always govern, unless 
some other clearly come in to impose a deviation from it. It may yield to 
the demands of Emphasis, or those of Euphony and Harmony, except when 
clearness, which is the governing principle in the construction of the sen- 
tence, absolutely forbids. 

For Emphasis as well as for Harmony, thus, the modifier oi a subject 
may be placed after the predicate ; as, " Habits must be acquired of tem- 
perance and of self-denial." The regular order in compound modifiers, 
also, may be changed, so that the most important in thought or the weight- 
iest on the ear shall be placed last. 
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^ 890. Modifiers should be placed as near as may be 
to the principal parts which thej modify. 
Tliey should also generally precede. 

^ &91. Simple definitives, and those which exprea g 
properties of the object, must generally precede ; white 
definitiyes by adjuncts and clauses, and also those which 
express relations, usually follow their nouns. 

Epithets may also, like modifiers by relations, follow 
their objects. 

Examples. — Three thotuand brave men were there. 
The person who told me her story had seen her at a masquer- 
ade. An elevated genius employed in little things appears 
like the sun in his evening declination. Every inhabitant 
of a town, trader or otherwise^ was liable to be claimed by 
the curia. The questions of faith and doctrine became more 
complex. Agriculture and commerce, insecure as to their 
accumidations, weak and exposed^ declined in thk chaotie 
condition. 

When several adjectives precede the noun, epithets gen- 
erally should be placed nearest the noun ; and then of the 
definitives the most generic in order. Thus Lamb says: 
^ Even ourself, in these our humbler lucubrations, tune our 
best measured cadences," placing the epithet humbler after 
the definitives these our, and measured after our best. If the 
epithet belongs only to the object as limited by a definitive, 
it must of course precede the definitive ; as, " The noMe Eng- 
lish cavalier ; " the epithet noble being limited to English 
cavalier specifically. So we say " a tall young man," be- 
cause we wish to specify one who is ^ tall " from among the 
larger class of " young men." If, however, we were speak- 
ing of two classes of men, tall and short, and wished to des- 
ignate one of the former class who was young, we should 
say a young tall man. Definitives, demonstratives, and 
numerals generally, precede attributives ; as, " These many 
thrifty trees." 
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ij2r The controlling principle is that each limiting word shcmld 

limit immediately the next higher class. It should be re- 
marked that this principle of arrangement does not respect 
compound adjective modifiers, whether the connecting con- 
^ junction is expressed or not. A rhetorical, not a grammat- 

;r ical principle, determines the order in which the several ad- 

rx jectives that are brought together in a compound adjective 

phrase should be arranged. 

§ 392. Adverbials should generally precede but ever 
be closely joined with the attribute words which they 
y modify ; as, " They habitually ascribed every event to 

the will of the Great Being, for whose power nothing 
was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too 
minute ; " " They were deeply read in the oracles of 
God ; " " The explanation may eoMly be found." 

' § 393. Modals properly precede but should ever be 

closely joined with their copulas ; as, " These, perhaps^ 
are foolish feelings." 

If the copula is composite, the proper place of the 

* modal is between the parts ; as, " The task has prohor 

hly been finished ; " ** He has not been absent long.** 

Obskbyation. — When the copula and the predicate are combined in one 
word, the position of the modifier may often determine whether it modifies 
the copula or the predicate. If it be placed before the verb, it will more 
I easily be taken to modify the copula; if after the verb, it will modify the 

predicate. Thus, in the sentence, " Government naturally forms itself,** 
naiurally modifies the copula. The meaning is, it is a natural thing, a thing 
consequently to be expected, that government should form itselfl But ia 
the sentence ^* Government forms itself naturally," the adverb modifies the 
predicate. The meaning is: Government forms itself in a natural way. 

§ 394. The object of an action or relation should fol- 
low closely the word expressing the action or relation ; 
as, " The smith hammers the iron ; " " The drought 
is fatal io the springing vegetation.'^^ 

§ 395. Objects standing in different degrees of rela- 
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tionship to the action, follow in the order of depend- 
ence ; the passive object, first ; next, the remote ob- 
ject; and the object of result, last: as, ^'His father 
introduced him to his new associates ; " " He attached 
himself to their society solely for their benefit." 

Obsesv ATioN. — To this rule, which should be observed unless for clear 
reasons, there are many exceptions, as it yields readily to other principles, 
when clearness does not forbid. Thus the remote object is, with a view to 
harmony, often placed before the passive object; as, *^He gave him the 
book ; " '* It exerted upon society a prodigious influence." So, also, often 
for emphasis the order is inverted ; as, ^ To the Bible he more and more 
exclusively addressed himself.** 

4 396. Pronominal words and all correlative words 
should be so placed as to show the relation. 

§ 397. In complex sentences, the extraneous parts 
should be introduced either at the beginning or at the 
first separation in the parts of the sentence ; as, " The 
poet, says Schiller^ is a citizen not only of his country 
but of his time ; " not, " The poet is a citizen, says 
Schiller," etc. 

Observation. — In the application of this, as of all the rules of arrange- 
ment, as divers principles come into play, there is large occasion for the ex- 
ercise of judgment and taste. Only general directions can be given. In 
regard to the insertion of extraneous elements, as in the complex sentence, 
it may be remarked that the widest separation between the parts of the sen- 
tence is that between the principal elements; the next is that between the 
principal modifiers of these principal elements; and then successively in 
the higher 8uS>-modifiers. The extraneous element can seldom be intro- 
duced between an adjective-element and a noun, unless the moduler is 
placed after the noun ; nor can it generally be well inserted there, unless the 
modifier be an extended phrase or clause. 

In regard to arrangement, generally, the gradation of governing prin- 
ciples is : First, clearness ; secondly, emphasis ; and, thirdly, euphony and 
harmony in the verbal expression. The gradation in the sentence in refer* 
ence to its parts is: First, the relation between the principal elements, — the 
subject, the predicate, and the copula, — which should ever be made to stand 
out clear and commanding over all the subordinate relations; secondly, tlie 
relations of principal modifiers; and then successively those of the sub- 
modifiers. The gradation of elements modifying objects of thought iss 
First, Properties, including, (1.) Those of Quality, and, (2.) Those of Ao* 
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tioii; sedondly, thoee of Relation, indading, (1.) Thoee of Cooditioii; (S.) 
Those of Relation Proper. 

The highest degree of compactness that can be secured in subserviency 
to these general principles, marks the perfection in the construction of the 
sentence. To interpose elements so as to obscure relations or to widen 
them unnecessarily, and to make a subordinate part more prominent than a 
higher part, are faults to be shunned. 

§ 398. Oral Exercise. Favlt% in arrangement to 
he corrected : — 

Under § 391. Whether a choice has, in any country, been 
made altogether unexceptionable, seems doubtful. 

Many associations are united by laws the most arbitrary. 

The bright two birds walked about for a few minutes. 

He bought a black pair of kid gloves, and a gracefully 
fitting pair of gaiters. 

The leafy covert of a woody wild dingle. 

These rumors were mere rural libelous gossip. 

An old, venerable, tall man just then broke in upon the 
inrcle. 

Under § 392. The houses of the gentry were supplied 
not more plentifully. 

Their literary stores consisted generally of a prayer-book 
and a receipt-book. 

You may find which way tiie wind sits more easily by 
throwing up a straw in the air than any heavier substance. 

We appear to differ in sentiments from each other often, 
merely from, the inaccuracy of terms. 

From what I have said, you will perceive readily the sub- 
ject I am to proceed upon. 

Beautiful women possess seldom any great accomplish- 
ments, because they study behavior rather than solid excel- 
lence for the most part. 

Its progress will be gradual and visible when considera- 
ble effects only have been produced. 

Not only he found her employed, but pleased and tranquil 
also. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 
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9e WBS pleasing not often, because he was vain* 

Under § 393. The same laws obtain through the whole 
system, most probably, in which we are connected. 

You have read the book certainly, but not with attention. 

Under §§ 394, 395. Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from, yet it may be often accompanied by, the advantages 
of fortune. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes to its scardty gbIj 
its value. 

Study to unite with firmness gentle manners. 

Never delay till to-morrow, for to-morrow is not yours ; 
and though you should live to enjoy it, you must not overload 
it with a burden not its own, what reason and conscience tell 
you ought to be performed to-day. 

Form your measures with prudence ; but all anxiety about 
the issue divest yourselves of. 

They were refused entrance into, and forcibly driven from 
the house. 

Under § 396. I have considered the subject with a good 
deal of attention, upon which I was desired to communic^tjO 
my thoughts. 

How will that nobleman be able to conduct himself, when 
reduced to poverty, who was educated only to magnificence 
and pleasure ? 

Nothing which is not right can be great ; nothing can be 
suitable to the dignity of the human mind which reason con- 
demns. 

Under § 397. These instances may, it is hoped, be suffi- 
cient to satisfy every reasonable miud. 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, to re- 
monstrate. 

It was a case of unpardonable breach of trust and gross 
disregard of official duty, to say the least. 

^ prudent general will avoid a general engagement, gen- 
erally speaking, unless his forces are equal at least in bravery 
and discipline to those of his opponent. 
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MtseeUaneous, A similar struggle against the feudal no* 
bility to that of other countries. 

The preternatural operations of GU>d are likely to be reg- 
ulated by similar laws, where we can trace laws at all, to 
those which direct the order of Nature. 

Benevolence is, on whatever side we may contemplate the 
subject, a godlike virtue. 

The not attending to this rule is the source of a very com- 
mon error. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of 
Nature, with wildness and confusion, strike the mind with 
more grandeur than if they were adjusted to one another 
with the greatest symmetry. 

By what I have already expressed, the reader will per- 
ceive the business which I am to proceed upon. 

What is human life to all, but a mixture, with various 
cares and troubles, of some scattered joys and pleasures ? 

Generosity is a showy virtue which many persons are very 
fond of. 

He must endure the follies of others, who will have their 
kindness. 

It is not from this world that any source of comfort can 
arise to cheer the gloom of the last hour. 

It is ordained by Providence, that nothing shall be ob- 
tained in our present state that is truly valuable, except it 
be with difficulty and danger. 

We cannot doubt but all the proceedings of Providence 
will appear as equitable, when fully understood and com- 
pletely intelligible, as now they seem irregular. 

He offered an apology, which being not admitted, he be- 
came submissive. 

The good man not only deserves the respect but the love 
of his fellow-beings. 

We should carefully examine into, and candidly pass judg- 
ment on, our faults. 

15 
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Gentlemen are not requested to enter the ladi^' ealun 
without permission. 

All that glitters is not gold. 

The committee would further suggest some change in the 
internal arrangement of the building, as a large number of 
seats have long been occupied bj the scholars that have no 
backs. 

Solomon, the son of David, who built the temple i^t Jeru- 
salem, was the richest monarch of his age. 

It appears that there are, by a late calculation, nearly 
twenty-fiye millions of inhabitants in Great Britain and Ire? 
land. 

Neither can we admit that he was formed by himself with- 
out the greatest absurdity, or by mere accident. 

Under all its labors, hope is the mind's solace ; and the si^ 
nations which exclude it entirely are few. 

Having not known or having not considered the subject^ 
he declined expressing any opinion. 

She also befooled me for, as she called it, my intended 
desperate adventure. 

The possession of Jacob Touson's, the publisher, heir* 



CHAPTER IV. 

FBOPBIETT. 

§ 399. Gramiiatical Pbopbiett9 which requires that 
each element of expression be used in its own and only its 
own proper use (§ 360), has a threefold application, namely : 

1. To the use of the proper element ; 

2. To the use of the proper inflectional form ; 

3. To the single use of the same element in the same sen- 
tence. 

Obsbrvation. — As language does not furnish special forms of expres- 
sion for all the forms and relations of thought, forms are often borrowed for 
other than their original and proper uses. The English language is, more 
than some others, deficient in varieties of special forms. The classical lan- 
guages, thus, had forms distinguishing the subject and the predicate of a 
proposition from the mere object of thought. In English, nouns in the 
same form are used both for object of thought generally, and also for object 
when specially thought either as subject or as predicate. 

To meet this deficiency in the early stages of language, as we have seen« 
abnormal forms came in, and received the sanction of good use, and so of 
grammar. Thus nouns are used as modifiers ; as, " Fancy sketches ; " and 
verbs are used to express objects of thought; as, ** That the sentence watjutt 
is admitted; '* or as modifiers, as, *^The sentiments which he uttered yret^ 
well received;'* *^He found, when he retwmedy the whole company in the 
highest excitement.*' Other like abnormal forms have been specified in 
their place. See Part IV. 

Predicates, further, become, in the progress of language, separated ftom 
their own subjects, and thus pass as general attributives, which now as ad- 
jectives are used to modify objects of thought; although in some languages 
tliey assume distinct form^ when thus used, not as predicates, but as general 
attributives. 

Auxiliaries, moreover, are words transferred from their proper use to aid 
in the inflection of other words. They, for the most part, still retain their 
original use. 

In this derived or borrowed use of the primitive forms of expression, we 
have the principles regulating the element originally still in force, and mod* 
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Sfied only m fkr as the natore of the case may nqoire. Thus fhe noim, 
when uaed as a modifier, still has, as its proper modifier, an adjective, not 
an adverb^ as, " Wild fancy sketches." The predicate form, when droppinif 
its proper nature as a predicate and become a mere attributive, is still mod- 
ified by adverbials; as, ** The brightly shining sun.*' And the fundamental 
distinctions are never subverted. The subject-word preserves its proper 
character ever diflTerent from the predicate-word; the principal element, its 
character ever diflTerent from the modifier; and each, as a notion-word, dif- 
ferent firom the form-word. So indeed, further, the subordinate forms in 
these three leading classes of elements should, in correct expression, main • 
tain each its own distinctive character; the proper noun, the masf>-noun, the 
collective noun,' the class-noun, should be used, each according to its proper 
nature ; as, also, the subordinate varieties of abstract nouns. The princifi^e 
applies, also, to the subordinate kinds of modifying words, whether adjee- 
tives, adverbials, or modals ; as, also, to those of form-words. 

It will be noticed that the principles of Propriety here presented are purely 
grammatical, and are exclusive of lexicography. The consideration of the 
proper use of words as determined by their special meaning, except, per- 
haps, of form-words and correlatives, would carry us through the entire 
vocabulary of the language. The dictionary is the only suitable text-book 
for this kind of propriety. 

§ 400. The first principle of Grammatical Propriety re- 
quires, — 

1. That subject-words and predicate-words, concretes and 
abstracts, and their several subordinate forms, be used in the 
sentence according to their respective natures. 

2. That, in the use of modifying elements, adjectives mod- 
ify only objects of thought ; adverbials, only predicate-words ; 
and modals, only copula words ; and the subordinate forms 
be used each according to its proper nature. 

3. That, in the use of form-words, prepositions be used to 
show their proper relations between objects of thought ; con- 
junctions, to show their proper relations between copula ele- 
ments ; and all correlative words in their proper connections ; 
and that auxiliaries be used as inflectional helps, and not as 
principal elements, nor as form-words of relation. 

Observation. — There is a considerable number of words which are 
used for several purposes, sometimes as prepositions, sometimes as conjunc- 
tions, sometimes as pronouns. These words are ever on the increase in the 
progress of the language. A list of those most worthy of attention to the 
learner will not be inappropriate here. Words used both as adverbs and 
adjectives are for the most part omitted in this list. 
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T^ord$ medfor differ eiU Officei tn S^puch, 

ii— Article, " A boat; '♦ Preposition, " I go a fishing." 

wl6o«(<>- Adverb, **He roams aboui;** Preposition, **He wrote about the 



war." 
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Above — Adverb, " He soars above; ** Preposition, ^^ Above the earth.* 
After — Adverb, ''He returned soon ajter; '* Preposition, " He came aJUr 



me." 



.iff— Adjective, "^B hours;" Noun, "Her little off;" Adverb, "And 
cheeks aU pale." 

A» — Adverb, ** He is <u proud as poor; " "^ he passed, the men shouted ; " 
Conjunction, " No longer as it was;" Relative Pronoun, "Such a$ I 
never saw before." 

jBe/bre — Adverb, "It had happened before;*^ Preposition, ^^ Before the 
Revolution " 

Below — Adverb, " He went below; " Preposition, " Below his rank." 

AesMfef — Adverb, " All the world betides ; " Preposition, " Betidee him." 

A)<&— Adjective, ''^ Bo(h generals;" Conjunction, ^^ Both king and sub- 
ject." 

J9iil— Adverb, " All are hU dust; " Conjunction, " BvA he was mistaken; *' 
Preposition, " All but him." 

By — Adverb, " Years have passed 6y / " Preposition, " By the river." 

Do — Auxiliary Verb and Principal Verb. 

JEbe — Adjective, "What elu can he do?" Conjunction, "£Zie would I 
give it." 

Enough — Adjective,- " Enough goods; " Adverb, " Well entough; " Noon, 
" He has ewmghy 

Except — Conjunction, "JESspc^t these abide;" Preposition, "jBbc^ these 
bonds." 

For — Preposition, " For his interest; " Conjunction, " For it is injurious; " 
Expletive, " For him to act thus is shameful." 

ffave — Auxiliary Verb and Principal Verb. 

However — Adverb, " However small; " Conjunction, " iSTotoever, it may not 
be so bad as reported." 

Indeed^ Modal, " It was indted true; " Conjunction, " Indeed^ the proced- 
ure was a farce." 

It — Pronoun and Rhetorical Expletive. 

Let — Auxiliary Verb and Principal Verb. 

NotwithttawUng — Preposition, ^* NotwUhttanding the rain;" Conjunction, 
" The motion was carried, notwith^anding." 

Now — Adverb of Time; Conjunction, " Now, Barabbas was a robber." 

(her— Adverb, " All is over; " Preposition, " Over the river." 

Shall — Predicate Auxiliary and Copula Auxiliary. 

Since —Adverb, " He has not been seen since; " Preposition, " Since that 
time; " Conjunction, " Since this is so." 

So — Adverb, " So great; " Conjunction, " So truth be in the field; " Inter- 
jection. 

That— Adjective, " 7%a<man;" Conjunction, "I think Aerf they will be 
here." 
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Tiff— Preposition, ^ TiU Mxt week; '* CooijiinctloB, ** 7W aU be lost* 

To — Sign of Infinitive and Preposition. 

Tw >- Adverb, '' Too high;" Coiy unction, *^ He, too, will be preaenL' 
UniU — Preposition, " Until morning; ** Conjunction, '* Until he arrive.' 
What — Interrogative Pronoun, *^lVkat newa?" Compound Belative Pio* 

noun, '*! know irAa< he will sa^j" Inteijection, ^^ What I might Boiii# 

have been taken ? '* 
TF%iZe— Adverb, '* While tarrying there;" Coiyunction, " TTli^e the facta 

showed the contraxy;'* Noun, *^ Worth vAiU;" Verb, ^'Let us while 

away this life." 
Who — Wliose, Whom, Which, Interrogative and Belativa Pronouns. 
WiU — Auxiliary Verb and Principal Verb. 
re<— Adverb, '* A few ys< remain;" Coiyanctioii, 'Trf, ia it afiUse con* 

elusion." 

OnsERVATiov.-^We will exnmpliiy the prineiplea of propriety in ia* 
stances of violations of them to be corrected by the pupiL These exaan- 
pies, in part, will be arranged in classes nndtt the seveial principles; othen 
will be added promiscuously arranged. 

§ 401. Oral Exercise. Faults in Orammatical 
Propriety to be corrected : — 

1, ^ use of Subject-words and Ptedicate-words^ and their 
respective varieties. 

Knaves and dissemblers have sometimes succeeded for tlie 
time ; but honest and true are sure to triumph at the end of 
their course. 

A pestilence broke out in the army and it died with a 
fearful mortality. 

This devoting ourselves to God must be habitual. 

Their speedy outstripping all competitors in the race was 
now evident 

2. In use of Modifying Mements. 

The then government was tottering to its fall. 

The far-off shore was lingeringly watched as it still re- 
ceded from our view. 

He addressed several exhortations to them suitably to their 
respective conditions. 

Thine oflen infirmities require it. 

We should implant in the minds of youth such seeds of 
piety and virtue as are Ukely to take soonest and deepest 
root. 
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Of His conduct previously to this offense I do not now 
complain. 

Which of them books is yours ? 

He had many virtues and was exceeding beloved. 

She reads proper and writes neat. 

His substance is near spent 

The assembly met agreeable to adjournment 

The conspiracy was the easier discovered from its being 
known to many. 

He speaks very fluent but is not very logical. 

They generally succeeded ; for they lived conformable to 
the rules of prudence. 

Such an amiable disposition will win many friends. 

You must not walk too hasty. 

Whether he will be learned or no, must depend on his ap- 
plication.' 

He acted conformable with his instructions. 

No person could speak stronger on this subject nor behave 
nobler, than our young advocate for the cause of toleration. 

Many people never learn to speak correct. 

A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove the likeliest 
of any other to succeed. 

He was the most eloquent speaker of any in the assembly. 

8. In tise of Formrwordi and Correlatives. 

Form-words of Wrong Class, — Have you no better ex- 
cuse but this ? 

Such use of another's works is nothing else except plagi- 
arism. 

He is arrived at length. 

He would not say whether he would or no. 

Humility neither seeks the first place or the last word. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the name. 

From no other institution besides the admirable one of 
juries, could so great a benefit be expected. 

Such writers have no other standard on which to form 
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themselves, except what chances to be fiishionable and pop* 
nlar. 

No other employment besides a bookseller suited bis incli- 
nation. 

Much preferable is wisdom than riches. 

Milton was earlier and superior than Dryden. 

They are determined not to go without you go with them. 

This is a very different result than what was promised. 

Wrong Prepositions, — This is a principle in union to our 
nature. 

He had a difiSculty of fixing his mind. 

I have no occasion of his services. 

We should entertain no prejudices to simple and rustic 
persons. 

He was accused with having acted unfairly. 

The politeness of the world has the same resemblance with 
benevolence that the shadow has with the substance. 

Civility makes its way among every kind of persons. 

I have been to London, after having resided a year at 
France. 

Their conduct was agreeable with their profession. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain to their 
own power. 

They had arrived to the same conclusion. 

The general was attended with the governor. 

He was also accompanied with his staff. 

His practice does not agree to his preaching. 

He was now called to a service different to any he had 
ever before undertaken. 

The goblet was broken in pieces. 

I am glad on it. 

The relation of town to country in France is singularly 
different to what it is in America. 

It was very foolish of him to give such an excuse. 

Wrong Conjunctions. — The matter was no sooner pro* 
posed, but be privately withdrew to consider it. 
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It is more ihau doabtfal if any real improvement in die 
condition of the people is taking place. 

I cannot doubt but that he has reported the fects cor- 
rectly. 

She is seldom or ever in town. 

They labored as though they thought they were to get pay 
for their work. 

She feared very much lest the storm would break before 
they could reach a shelter. 

Such prevarication is nothing else but lying. 

The terms productive or creative are very improperly Ap- 
plied to imagination. 

Correlatives. — Neither flatter or contemn the rich ix the 
great 

His c(^uct was equally unjust as dishonorable. 

No scholar of his age was as earnest and self-sacrificing in 
the cause as he. 

The work was not as perfectly done as he promised. 

The government will return only such letters that are val- 
uable. 

No sorrow is so bitter but it can be mitigated by sym- 
pathy. 

Prejudices so confirmed and inveterate as they will hardly 
give way to the clearest demonstration. 

§ 402. The second general principle of grammatical pro- 
priety enjoins the use of the proper inflectional form. 

Observation. — Thig principle embraces within its range of applica- 
tion inflections of nouns and pronouns indicating gender, number, and case; 
inflections of verbs both by internal chuige and by auxiliaries, the sign of 
the infinitive, and forms of the gerund and participle, and also the forms 
of factitive verbs, as, se<, lay^ etc. 

§403. Oral Exercise. FaulU in respect of ih€ 
use of Inflectional Forms to be corrected : — 

I respect every mans judgment and follow my own* 
Oierulnms and seraphims bowed in worship. 
He had a book of memorandums. 
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The book had two heroes and one heioesa. 

I seen them there yesterday. 

He is old enough to take care of hisself. 

They had went before I reached home. 

Had they knew it, they would not have gone. 

He had a letter began and nearly half wrote. 

I had often swam across the river before. 

Was it practicable I would accompany, you. 

As soon as we had drank tea, we were tempted by fine 
weather to take a walk. 

Protagoras narrowly escaped being put to death for having 
wrote something that seemed to contradict their received 
notions of the gods. 

His neighbor was fidlen from his horse. 

But at that time the rest laid so dose that they could not 
be apprehended. 

I charge thee that thou dost hereafter keep thyself dear 
of these grounds. 

Provided they done nothing contrary to Roman disdpline^ 
they might continue to hold their assemblies. 

The age of chivalry is gone. 

The golden autumn is come. 

He is grown out of his stiffness and awkwardness. 

§ 404. The third general principle of grammatical propri- 
ety requires that the same element of expression be employed 
only in a single use or relation in the same sentence. 

§ 405. Oral Exercise. FauUa in double U9e of 
Elements to he corrected: — 

These curiosities we have imported from China, and are 
similar to those which were some time ago brought from 
Africa. 

We must pay attention to what goes before, and this chap- 
ter is intended to exhibit more fully. 

I will give the book to whomsoever I shall find to be most 
regular and will best prepare his lessons. 
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I know not who will be faithfiil and we can fcrost. 

And this is it men mean by distributive justice and it 
properly termed equity. 

If the acquisitions he has made, and qualified him to be 
a useful member of society, should be misapplied, he will be 
highly ciilpable. 

§ 406. Oral Exercise. Faults in Grammatical 
Propriety promiscuoudy presefUed^ to be corrected : — 

The ship lays in the harbor. The court sets to-day. The 
tree felled in the opposite direction. This is an useful ma- 
chine. They have chose discreetly. He behaved noble. 

Absalom's beauty, Jonathan's love, David's valor, Solo* 
men's wisdom, Ulysses his policy, Augustus his prudence, 
Caesar's fortune, Cicero's eloquence. : — FeUtham. 

" I like not Aristippus his doctrine." — Id. 

^ Saved in Mars his field." — Ben Jonsan, 

Averroes's resolution, majestie's patronage. Churches in- 
fallibility. — GhiUingwortfu 

Words of Moses his law. Obligation of Moses his law. <— 
StiUingifleet, 

They were drove about like sheep. 

I shall go if you will desire. 

The stream has overflown the meadows. 

I will be disappointed if you do not come. 

My book is better than youm. 

There were a good many housen there. 

I had wrote my letter when the postman came. 

It was the most critical period of any in the history of the 
war. 

She danced beautiful. 

This part of knowledge has been always growing and will 
do so, till the subject shall be exhausted. 

He published an uniform edition of the Latin classics. 

Yield for peace's and harmonys sake. 

Money is easier acquired than knowledge. 
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O ! that he was here now. 

He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 

All arrived at last safely. 

Which is the greater of the American riyers ? 

The project was nothing less than a tempting God. 

Of all conceivable plans, that is the worse. 

They sat silently a long time. 

John at that time begun to do well. 

The birds sung merrily. 

Their clothes were all wore oat 

He had n't ought to go. 

He has little more of the great man besides the title. 

He acted conformable with his instructions. 

He acted independent of foreign assistance. 

No human happiness is «o complete as does not oonti^ 
some imperfection. 

Socrates has been more honored than any Athenian. 

John lived to a later period than any of the Apostles. 

No men were fitter for such a service but themselves. 

If he had have succeeded in the enterprise, much evil 
would have been prevented. 

He learned them to be obedient 

There was much spoke and wrote on . each side of tiie 
question ; but I have chose to suspend my decision. 

I have writ with charity* 

Had he have laid low he would not have been hit 

If I go I will deserve punishment 

I will be exposed to take cold. 

If I go, shall the assembly be disappointed, do you think ? 

He had not ought to talk in that way. 

You had ought to help your brother. 

He consented to set down for a while. 

The whole adjoining valley was overflown. 

He learned his pupils in all the sciences. 

He was bid go on his way. 

He accused him with the fault 
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He did it as secret as he could. 

I never see before such brilliant flowers. 

They are remarkable forward boys. 

Young twigs are easier bent than boughs. 

When you writ last to me. 

I had the spending three hundred pounds a year in one of 
them. 

How could any man, in his senses, think the spreading such 
notions the way to spread or propagate virtue in the world. 

The pursuing thb subject in their own thoughts would 
pos»bly open a new scene. 

The not considering of this has been a fundamental and 
perplexing oversight 

These same formulas would be a yoke of bondage and a 
turning back the wheels of lawful and necessary progress. 

Where his book was being printed. 

It was ever heard tell of that a boy had been bom with 
breeches on. 

We must believe it, for he certain said so. 

If he do not return to-morrow, he will the next day sure. 

He knows scarcely nothing of the language. 

Once he has seen his mistake, he is prompt to coorrect it. 

Directly they arrived, the dinner was ordered. 

If I open my eye to the light I cannot choose but see. 

Scarcely had feudalism, the boroughs and the clergy each 
taken its distinct form and places than we see them tending 
to approach each other. 

After I had wed out the garden, I plowed the north lot. 

He determined not to comply with the proposal, except he 
should receive a more ample compensation. 

Scarce had the " Spirit of Laws " made its appearance 
than it was attacked. 

The Infinite figures far less in the theater of mind and ex- 
erts a far inferior influence in the modification of thought 
than the abstract. 

Let the Union League, therefore, manage its reception 
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differently from what the previous ones have been man* 
aged. 

I will contribute to it in any way which shall be in my 
power. 

Until this question be definitively answered, which it 
never can, we must be unable to conceive the possibility of 
the fact of liberty. 

I should like to see person and property safe, which no 
one's is here. 

It cut a very different figure than in the Daily News. 

Introducing a scheme of thought that breaks loose from 
Biblical conceptions either of the first creation or of the new 
creation in Christ. 

It will be the beginning of August till his settlement takes 
place. 

It needs but to remember that, etc. 

The manuscripts themselves would have perished, as sev- 
eral had done. 

Which is the more pleasing to recount, that, from the fick- 
leness and insensibility of mankind, they do not frequently 
occur. 

What does. he but goes to his lord and tells him what ho 
had heard. 



CHAPTER V. 

PRECISION. 

§ 407. Grammatical Precision, which requires that so 
many and only so many of the materials of expression be 
used as are requisite for the communication of die thought 
(§ 360), has obviously a twofold application, as these mate- 
rials may in quantity be in excess or in defect. The two 
departments of precision are, accordingly, — 

I. Pleonasm, or the use of more words than are requisite 
for the orderly construction of the sentence ; 

n. Ellipsis, or the use of fewer words than are admissi- 
ble for the orderly construction of the sentence. 

§ 408. Pleonasm may be allowable or faulty. It is oB/ouh 
ahley — 

1. For clearness and fullness in the impression of the 
thought ; 

2. For the harmony of the expression in its effect on the 
ear. 

It iafatiky when more words are required than the proper 
construction of the sentence requires or is admissible for one 
or the other of the two reasons just mentioned. 

Observation. — In order to produce a fuller inpression of the thought, 
as in discourse generally, the same thought is repeated in different forms in 
different sentences ; so, in the sentence, the parts are allowably often re- 
peated under different forms. One kind of such repetition is in the use of 
synonymous words. The English language readily allows this repetition 
with happy effect in the use of synonymous words, one from the Latin, the 
other from the Anglo-Saxon source of its vocabulary. Thus, in a familiar 
manual of religious worship, we find such repetitions as these : " acknowl- 
edge and confess,'* ** dissemble nor cloak," ^ assemble and meet together." 
Such pleonasms are not blemishes, but rather beauties, for the fiiller imprM* 
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sion of the thought So, also, for hannonioas effect on the ear, such pleo- 
nastic use of words is allowable, and especially in cadences, where more 
than elsewhere abruptness is offensive. The style of Cicero is characterized 
by this kind of pleonasm. So, also, the best £nglish writers, and particu- 
larly those whose excellence lies in the oral virtues of expression. Thus 
we find on almost any page in the writings of Addison, such pleonastic ca- 
dences as ** degeneracy and corruption," " that might appear light or triv- 
ial," ** ruin and sorrow; '* and in those of Macaulay, "invective and deris- 
ion," ** satirists and dramatists," ** justice and order," ** labor and attention/ 
** worthless and puerile." Such repetitions are pleonasms, although the 
thought may seem to be somewhat expanded, because the repetition is not 
for the thought but for the fullness of the expression, or, as it is called* the 
roundness of the period. They are allowable pleonasms. A strictly pre- 
cise writer that limits his expression to the thought omhs them. 

§ 409. Oral Exercise. Faults in Orammatical 
I^eona$m to be eorrected : — 

1, ^ MBments^ Principal and Modifying, — It is ten 
years ago since he left England. 

If I mistake not, I think he is greatly improved in man- 
ners and morals. 

These two boys appear to be both equal in capacity. 

Whenever he sees me he always inquires about his friends. 

I hope this is the last time I shall ever act so imprudently. 

These points have been illustrated in so plain and evident 
a manner that the perusal of the book has given me much 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and con- 
duct of that man who does not give and allot a due share 
of his time to retirement and reflection. 

That Plutarch wrote lives of Demosthenes and CScero at 
Chaeronea, it is clear from his own account. 

He may probably make the attempt, but he cannot possi- 
bly succeed. 

As soon as Eugenius undertook the care of a parish, it im- 
mediately engrossed the whole of his attention. 

It is above a year since the time that I left school. 

It is difficult to unite together copiousness and precision. 

The house is not as commodious as we expected it would 
be. 
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The king has conferred on him the title of a duke. 

He has been much censured for conducting himself with a 
little attention to his business. 

Who, instead of going about doing good, they are perpet- 
ually intent upon doing mischief. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 

How soon did not my dream vanish ? 

And the joys of this life, how fleeting are they not I 

What surprising and wonderful evidence of this is not af- 
forded by so-called sleep-walkers ! 

How differently does not death now appear to us ! 

2. ir» Lijlectians. — The chiefest of all the virtues is 
oharity. 

Poverty is more preferable in all cases than vice. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man ; and should 
be his chiefest desire. 

A good and well-cultivated mind is &r preferable than 
rank or riches. 

He treated him with the most supreme contempt 

The most superior talents will not avail him in such a 
crisis. 

He contented himself with a more inferior article. 

3. hi Form-words. — Their idleness and their luxury and 
pleasures, their criminal deeds and their immoderate passions, 
and their timidity and baseness of mind, have dejected them 
to such a degree as to make them weary of life. 

Their performance was approved of by all who under- 
stood it 

We need not, nor do not, confine his operations to narrow 
limits. 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 

§ 410. Grammatical Ellipsis may be allowable or fsiulty. 

It is allowable when greater force is given without sacri- 
fice of clearness : 

It is faulty when the sentence is left by it obscure or am- 
bignoos. ^^ 
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OBBERVATimr. — Brevity U generally favorable to force or energy darns' 
INPeasion ; and if clearness be not too much sacrificed, it is a virtue in 8tyl«» 
Ellipsis is, tlierefore, allowable when consistent with clearness. 

Thus, in compound sentences and members, an element, repeated in- 
thought, is generally expressed but onoe; as, ** James turned and looked/' 
instead of ** James turned and James looked;" ** Wise and good men 
alike,** instead of ^* Wise men and good men alike; '* " The man who hes-' 
itates and doubts,** instead of ** The man who hesitates and who doubts; *' 
'* For the sake of peace and harmony,** instead of *' For the sake of peaee 
and for the sake of harmony.** 

In like manner in comparative sentences; ** He is taller than I,** instead 
of *'than I am.** So, ** He sings better than his brother; ** ** It is niore 
than I can bear.** 

But the ellipsis is faulty when the thought is left obscure or equivocal, 

1. When the parts of the compound sentence or member are in different 
relations to the repeated element; as, ** Honesty is always praised by selfish ^ 
men, and would be more universally practiced if they were wiser; ** better, 
*'.and it would be ; ** " He was as tall, and, indeed, taller than his brother; ** 
better, ** He was as tall as his brother, and, indeed, taller; ** " I have not, 
and never shall consent to such a measure.** 

.2. 'When it is left in doubt whether it is the modifier or the principal ele- 
ment that is compounded; as, " National and social interests require it; ** 
better, ** National interests and social interests require' it; '* or still better, 
" The interests both of the nation and of society require it; ** ** The great 
and good approve it; ** better, ** The great and the good approve it.** 

In a complex sentence, the parts that are extraneous to the proper sen- 
tence are generally elliptical; as, **The strength, humanly y>eakingj of a 
nation consists not in its population or wealth or knowledge.*' ^ HumanUf 
^enkinff" is an elliptical expression, inasmuch as it is not a complete sen- 
tence in itself, and does not modify any part of the proper sentence. 
' Many colloquial expressions are elliptical; as, *'Good night, honest 
lago; ** instead of ^ I wish for thee a good night.** 

In the single sentence, the subject of a verb in the second person of the 
imperative is generally omitted; as, ** Gome hither, Hubert.** 

The subjects of what are called impersonal verbs are often omitted; as, 
*' So far as respects this point, I have nothing more to say ; ** ** Do as seems 
best.** 

The subject of a participial may be omitted to avoid repetition, but no. 
otherwise ; as, *' On arriving at the hotel, he ordered rooms ; ** but in the 
following sentence the ellipsis is faulty ; " On arriving at the hotel, rooms 
were ordered.** 

In free discourse, the relative is often allowably omitted; as, *'A11 the 
money there is in the country will be brought into circulation.*' 

The article should be repeated before each noun in a series, if each is to 
be taken distinctly or separately. If, however, they are to be taken col- 
lectively or as a unit, and, also, if the second word is only another form - 
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of expression denoting the same thing, the article may be omitted ; as, ** I 
met the boy and the girl; ** " I met a horse and carriage." 

The following sentences exemplify a very common species of faults in 
ellipsis of the article; " He counted equal vibrations of a pendulum or bal- 
ance-wheel; " " Reverence equally the dead and living; '* " He is a mad- 
man or fool ; " <* The wise and good are the classes from which to select our 
familiar friends." 

Form-words are often allowably omitted. Thus prepositions after many 
verbs and adjectives; as, " He gave me a book/* instead of, *' He gave to 
me a book." If the remote object in such cases is separated from the verb 
or adjective, the preposition must be expressed ; as, " He gave a valuable 
book to John, on his leaving." So after some adjectives the preposition is 
omitted; ^* The land is worth the price; " '* He is like his father." 

Before clauses, the preposition is often omitted ; as, " Be careful that yon 
remember; " ** Take care that you remember." The clause that you re- 
mender is the object respectively of careful and care, which words followed 
by normal nouns would require the preposition of to Indicate their relations 
as objects. 

The conjunction ihatj used as the sign of a clause, is often allowably omit- 
ted in free discourse; as, *' I knew he had gone." 

§ 411. Oral Exercise. Faults in Chrammatical 
Ellipsis to be corrected : — 

1. Of Elements in Compound Sentences and Members. 

He is a person of great property, but does not possess the 
esteem of his neighbors. 

Having once entered the fatal circle of pleasure, there was 
no retreat. 

The ends of a divine and human legislator are vastly dif- 
ferent. 

Let us consider the works of nature and art with proper 
attention. 

Without firmness, nothing that is great can be undertaken ; 
that is difficult or hazardous can be accomplished. 

This intelligence not only excited our hopes but fears 
too. 

So bold a breach of order called for little severity in pun- 
ishing the offender. 

These copies were made in the sixth and following century. 

The rich and poor are alike mortal. 

Familiarity with vicious fosters vice. 

I can assign a more satisfactory and stronger reason 
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2. Of RelaHves. 

The knowledge he has acquired and the habits of appli* 
cation he possesses, will probably render him ver j useful. 

We must pay attention to what goes before and immedi* 
ately follows after. 

His conduct is not scandalous ; and that is the best can be 
said of it 

This was the person whom calumny had greatly abused 
and sustained the injustice with singular patience. 

The captain had several men in his ship died of the scurvy. 

In the circumstances I was at that time, my troubles 
pressed heavily upon me. 

That is a property most men have, or at least may attain. 

He lingered many days in the condition I left him. 

This is the way I do my work. 

They may now bring themselves to a better end than ever 
France would have brought them. 

3. Of Form-words. 

This author is more remarkable for strength of sentiment 
than harmonious language. 

They are now reconciled to what they could not formerly 
be prompted by any consideration. 

I must, however, be so candid to own I have been mis- 
taken. . 

It is better live on a little than outlive a great deal. 

I need not to solicit him to do a kind action. 

Idle persons imagine, however deficient they may be in 
point of duty, they consult at least their own satisfaction. 

The soldiers were seen one by one mount the breastwork. 

They are imworthy your attention. 

He who neglects those trifles, yet boasts that whensoever 
a great sacrifice is called for, he shall be ready to make h. 
will rarely be loved. 

§ 412. Oral Exercise. Faults in respect of Ghram- 
matical Precision promiscvxmsly arranged to be indicated 
and corrected. 
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The people gained nothing further by this step, but only 
to suspend their misery. 

I was filled with uDbounded astonishment. 

The anxious man is the votary of riches ; the negligent of 
pleasure. 

How many are there by whom these tidings of good news 
were never heard. 

He discovered some qualities in the youth of a disagree- 
able nature and to him were wholly unaccoimtable. 

Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example. 

I shall, in the first place, begin with remarking the defects, 
and shall then proceed afterwards to describe the excellences 
of this plan of education. 

He has destroyed his constitution by the very same errors 
that so many have been destroyed by. 

If young persons were determined to conduct themselves 
by the rules of virtue, not only would they escape innumer- 
able dangers, but command respect from the licentious them- 
selves. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he ab- 
horred and detested being in debt 

The sacrifices of vktue will not only be rewarded here- 
after, but recompensed even in this life. 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and the mind acts upon 
the body, are mysteries which we cannot explain. 

Why do ye that which is not lawful to. do on the Sabbath- 
day? 

I have received no information on the subject, neither from 
him nor from his Mend. 

However clear and obvious the conduct which he ought to 
have pursued, he had not courage and resolution to set about 
it. 

By these happy labors, they who sow and reap will re- 
joice together. 

Nothing never affected her so much as this misconduct of 
her child. 
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We have done no more than was our duty to do. 

I have seen some persons to conduct themselves very dig- 
ereetly. 

By a multiplicity and variety of words, the thoughts and 
sentiments are not set off and accommodated ; but, Uke David- 
dressed out and equipped in Saul's armor, they are encum- 
bered and oppressed. 

It is the difference of their conduct which makes us to ap- 
prove the one, and to reject the other. 

He is a much better writer than a reader. 

She was really in that sad condition that her friend repre- 
sented her. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with haugh- 
tiness and disdain. 

In no scene of her life was ever Mary's address more re- 
markably displayed. 

As his misfortunes were the fruit of his own obstinacy, a 
few persons pitied him. 

Whoever entertains such an opinion, he judges errone- 
ously. 

His cheerful, happy temper, remote from discontent, keeps 
up a kind of daylight in his mind, excludes every gloomy 
prospect, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Beware of drunkenness ; it impairs understanding ; wastes 
an estate ; destroys a reputation ; consumes the body ; and 
renders the man of the brightest parts the common jest of 
the meanest clown. 

I cannot yield to such dishonorable conduct neither at the 
present moment of difficulty, nor, I trust, under no circum- 
stances whatever. 

Its stature is less than that of a man ; but its strength and 
agility much greater. 

Who is that person whom I saw you introduce and pre- 
sent him to the duke ? 

There is not, nor ought not to be, such a thing as con- 
structive treason. 
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I have, nor shall not consent to a proposal so unjnsi. 
* He has not yet cast off all regard for decency ; and this 
is the most can be advanced in his favor. 

Temperance and exercise, however little they may be le- . 
garded, they are the best means of preserving health. 

The favorites are generally objects of envy. 

Statesmen who then gave laster to the Senate, have passed 
away. 

They are to number the trees in the order they stand. 

Punishments may, and often are inflicted on drunkards. 

He could not and ought not travel in that severe weather. 

The past and future are alike to him. 

Whom, when they had scourged him, they let him go. 

Nature made him a greater poet than an artist. 

The empire of Great Britain has been gradually and pro- 
gressively advancing to its present high degree of maritime 
prosperity. 

Suppose one who had always continued blind be told. 

He does nothing who endeavors to do more than is al- 
lowed to humanity. 

Whom ye delivered up and denied him in the presence of 
Pontius Pilate. 

Whether ho has, 'or will advance the money, we do not 
yet know. 

It has, or will be announced. 

Thou wilt not know when it comes, as little as thou art 
conscious of the exact moment when thou sinkest into sleep. 

Free from such chains as early habits, custom or prejudice 
often bind the spirit 

It is concerning that that practical questions and discus- 
sions constantly arise. 

It is in names that we think. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever 
will incline him to offend. 

The Proven9al was liker to the Italian and Spanish than 
to the modern French. 
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For lack of diligent observing the difference. 

My farm consisted of about twenty acres of excellent 
land, having given a hundred pounds for my predecessor's 
good will. 

The dwarf had like to have been kiUed more than once. 

I cannot nor will not read what I have written. 

The reward is his due ; and it has already or will here- 
after be given him* 



PART VI. — AN ALYSIS. 



§ 413. Grammatical Analysis is the separation of m 
sentence into its grammatical parts. 

The grammatical parts of a sentence are, — 

1. The three principal elements of the simple sentence, 
the subject, the predicate, and the copula, with their respect- 
ive modifiers ; 

2. The parts not belonging to the simple sentence, as they 
occur in the compound sentence and the complex sentence. 

ILLU8TRATION. — The process of analyzing discourse may profitably be 
delineated in general terms before the particular rules of analysis are given« 

The first step will be to fix upon the simple sentence itself. . To do this^ 
the part of discourse to be analyzed must first be examined, th|it it may be 
seen whether it is a compound, a complex, or only a simple sentence. If it 
be a compound sentence, each simple sentence must be taken by itself iq 
order, and the character of the connective, if any, whether conjunction or 
relative, be determined. If a complex sentence, then the character of the 
extraneous parts must be ascertained, whether, (1.) forms of the speaker*d 
mind or of verbal expression ; or, {%) forms of address; or, (3.) references tof 
other sentences. Then the single sentence is to be taken up, and the first, 
thing will be to ascertain the kind of sentence, whether it is categorical or 
interrogative, and whether in either case it is affirmative or negative. The 
next step will be to name the principal elements, subject, predicate, and 
copula. Then the whole subject is to be taken, naming the principal noun 
itself, indicating whether normal or abnormal, whether originally concrete 
or abstract, and of which variety ; then the modifiers of the noun, naming 
each, beginning with the principal one and following with each sub-modifier 
in order, and also naming the class of modifiers to which each belongs. 
Then the predicate is to be treated in the same way; and finally, the copula, 
whether in a distinct word by itself or combined with a part or with the 
whole of the predicate. The whole process of analyzing embraces, thus^ 
IJbree separate steps: (1.) Distinguishing the elements of compound and com- 
plex discourse in sentences, and, successively, in parts of sentences; (2.) Dis- 
tinguishing the three principal elements of the simple sentence ; (3.) Distill- 
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guiBhing the modifiers of each of these principal elements into their 
spective principal and modifying parts, naming each element su^essiveljr 
throughout, with the sub-modifiers, if any ; each modifying element to be 
named in connection with its principal. 

BULES OF GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

§ 414. Rule I. DistlDguish the part of discourse' to be 
analyzed as a simple, a compound, or a complex sentence, 
naming the parts of the two latter. 

Exercises. — No monumental stone preserves his name. 
Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear. Ah, hapless 
race ! ye labor hard to smother reason's ray. He gazed on 
hiUs rock-ribbed and ancient as the sentence. There is a 
world where there £Eills no blight. Thus bubbles rise and 
yanish on the deep. Hadst thou proved recreant, all had 
been lost. No monstrous height, or breadth, or length ap- 
pears. His deeds, his worthy deeds, have rendered him im- 
mortal. Here shall the billows stiffen and have rest. Pros- 
perity I I court thy gifts no more. Thou begg'st in vain, no 
pity melts his heart. Though clouds thicken round us, we 
heed not the storm. I heard thee say, but now, thou lik'dsi 
not that The attempt, but not the deed, confounds us. 
From labor health, from health contentment springs. Plaid 
and plumage were tossed in air. Rise with the lark, and 
with the lark to bed. Hold, says the dog, we are safe from 
harm. It is well thou leam'dst that lesson young. I thank 
thee for the word ; it nerves my arm. Tell us, for dbubtless 
thou canst recollect, to whom shall we assign the Sphinx's 
fame ? To him let thy heart and hours be given. There 
must, therefore, be a God, uncaused, independent, and com* 
plete. Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing more contemptible than the false : the one guards 
virtue ; the other betrays it There is nothing, said Plato, 
so delightful as the hearing or speaking of truth. In the 
next place, the strength of the old parents fails. Fly, there- 
fore, from idleness, as the certain parent both of guilt and 
c^ ruin. Yours, then, is surely a lot peculiarly happy. 
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§ 415. EuLE n. Distinguish the sentence as categorical 
or interrogative ; also, as affirmative or negative. 

Exercises. — The modest man is seldom the object of 
envy. To mourn without measure is folly ; not to mourn at 
all is insensibility. Our fathers, where are they ? No man 
is entirely free from foibles. Employ no arguments with 
the obstinately perverse. Could you, with a dish of dainties, 
entice the tiger from his love of blood ? Will he never have 
occasion to read, in a company of his friends, a copy of 
verses, a passage of a book or newspaper? Oh! had I 
come one moment sooner. Do we derive no felicity fix)m 
refined feelings? Is there no blessedness in beneficence? 
Why is this pleasing, vast diversity of nature ? Who reared 
this vast arch over our heads ? 

§ 416. EuLE m. Distinguish, in tiie simple sentence, 
the subject, the predicate, and the copula. 

Exercises. — Not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
Embroidered sandals glittered as he trod. His cause is just. 
Towards the verge sweeps the wide torrent. Let your 
sword be bared alone at wisdom's qall. Accept'st thou in 
kindness the proifered pledge? Launch not beyond thy 
depth. A keeper of the chase, thy garb bespeaks. There 
were few that did not weep. Warned by the signs, in haste 
they shelter seek. Who formed the paradise he never seeks. 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl. Time is tiie 
warp of life, O weave it well. Observe ; deliberate ; de- 
cide. Few and short were the prayers they said. Accursed 
be the fagots that blaze at his feet. The highest meed of 
praise he well deserves. Stand ! the ground 's your own, 
my braves. Flush in her footsteps sprang herbage and flow- 
ers. Palsied now is the arm thou strengthen'dst. 

§ 417. Rule IV. Distinguish in the subject the princi- 
pal part, whether normal or abnormal, and of what kind; 
whether concrete or abstract, and of what person, number, 
gender, and case. 
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If normal state, if concrete, whether expressed in a proper, 
mass, collective, or class-noun ; or, if abstract, whether an 
abstract of qaalitj, action, condition, or relation. 

If abnormal, whether original adjective, verb, form, or 
sign ; and if verb-form, whether infinitive or gerund ; and, 
if a clause, whether introduced by a relative or conjunction. 

ExisRCiSES. — John runs. Water freezes. The army 
is on the march. The sheep bleats. Modesty is ever be- 
coming. Flattery often wins where reason fails. The youth 
of nations, as of persons, is the season of bold enterprise and 
chivalrous daring. His competency for the act was called in 
question. The luxurious live to eat and drink ; but the wise 
and tempemte eat and drink in order to live. To have a 
portion in the world is a mercy ; to have the world for a 
portion is a misery. Bearing provocation is a mark of wis- 
dom ; forgiving it, of magnanimity. That offenses come ia 
an incident of a state of trial. How we shall succeed in any 
endeavor is uncertain. He who tells a lie is not sensible 
how great a task he undertakes. Always to indulge our ap- 
petites is to extinguish them. Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend. There is nothing of so much worth as a mind well 
instructed. Stupendous are the works of Providence. There 
cannot be a greater treachery, than first to raise a confidence 
and then deceive it. It is much to bear injury ; it is more 
to forgive it. There in long robes stood the royal priest 
hood. Around broken columns clasping ivy twined. 

§ 418. KuLE V. Distinguish in the subject the modifying 
part, whether normal or abnormal, whether definitive or 
epithet. 

If abnormal, by what other part of speech or by what 
phrase expressed ; and if by a noun, whether by apposition, 
case, or adjunct ; if by a verb-form, whether by participle, 
infinitive, or gerund, or by a clause. 

Exercises. — Modest men are seldom objects of envy. 
Faithful John is rewarded. Wealth distinctions are super- 
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ficial and treacherous. Further discussion is useless. John, 
a faithful subject and brave soldier, received his reward in 
the esteem of his people. His honor was great. A friend 
in need is a friend mdeed. John in trouble dismisses his 
pride. Weak men, being crossed in their plans, vent their 
malice on innocent victims. A man to please every body is 
of difficult search. Generosity without wasting is a rare 
yirtue. A man who breaks his word bids others be false to 
him. 

To put on arms when the enemy is in our quarters is the 
mark of a fool. No man hath a thorough taste of prosper- 
ity, to whom adversity never happened. He whose ruling 
passion is love of praise is a slave to every one who has a 
tongue for detraction. There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods. It is a true saying that we are never too old to be 
taught 

§ 419. Rule VI. Distinguish the predicate as concrete 
or abstract If concrete, proceed as directed for the subject 

If abstract, distinguish the principal part as to its class, 
whether of quality, action, condition, or relation ; and as to 
its form, whether adjective, adjunct, or combined in part or 
in whole with the copula. 

Distinguish the modifying part, whether modifying rela- 
tively as to person, number, and significance, or irrelatively ; 
whether normal or abnormal ; whether clausal, participial, 
or adverbial; whether in whole or in respect of parts, by 
inflection as to voice and tense, or by adverbials ; and as to 
object, whether specifying, passive, remote, or factitive, with 
each submodification under its respective principal. 

Exercises. — John is a scholar. John is a diligent 
scholar. John is studious. John studies. John studies dil- 
igently. John studies geometry. John studies geometry to 
become an engineer. John outstrips all his mates. John 
will succeed well. He is advancing every day. He is in 
the early stage of training. His studies being ended, he will ' 
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traYeL He will make himself a learned man. He diaiges 
himself to aim high. He makes others envious. 

Temptations cannot enter where the heart is weU guarded* 
I will go whither thou goest. We go that we may be in 
time. By timely resisting them, the greatest evib may be 
overcome. To have the mind of a freeman is not to con- 
sider liberty as a privilege which a few only are to enjoy. 
Economy is no disgrace. The great object of study is to fit 
the mind to be an instrument of usefulness in life. The de* 
cisive test of genius is that it calls forth power in the souls 
of others. His grand excellence was that he was a true 
man. 

It is education that marks mental power as the talent of an 
angel or the capacity of a fiend. There was great scarcity 
of com. However much he was persecuted, he loved his 
persecutors not the less. Virtue being abandoned, we be* 
come terrified with imaginary evils. His father being dead, 
the prince succeeded to the throne. 

§ 420. Rule VH. Distinguish in the copula the pnnci- 
pal part as pure or combined. 

Distinguish the modifying part as to form, whether normal 
or abnormal, by mood or by modals ; as simple, necessary, 
or contingent; and if contingent, as pure or as expressing 
desire or will ; with submodifications. 

Exercises. — John studies. John must study. John 
may study. Study, and get the prize. He is certainly stu- 
dious. He will succeed, if he studies hard. Speak clearly, 
if you would be understood. If there were no cowardice, 
there would be little insolence. Unless he put a bridle on 
his tongue, the babbler will soon shut himself out from all 
society. We should be ashamed of many of our actions 
were the world acquainted with our motives. It were no 
virtue to bear calamities, if we did not feel them. The 
world would be happier, did men study charity rather than 
revenge. This, possibly, is a debatable question. Surely 
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this is a world of plenteousness and beauty^ Though fear- 
less, truth is modest. Modesty, were it to be recommended 
for nothing else, leaves a man at ease, by pretending to little. 

§ 421. General Directions for Analysis. 

1. The character and use in the sentence of each element 
of thought, subject, predicate, and copula, principal and mod- 
ifying part, and also of each verbal form, whether single 
word, phrase, or clause, normal or abnormal, should be stated. 

2. Elliptical expressions should be supplied. 

3. Inflected words should be inflected. 

4. The agreement and arrangement as well as the use in 
kind and number of words should be referred to the proper 
principles of construction. 

5. In connection with this proper grammatical analysis, 
the history of the word, its origin, leading paronyms, changes 
in spelling and in meaning, may profitably be traced as cir- 
cumstances may allow. 

Models of Analysis. — Venus U bright. This is a simple sentence be- 
cause containing but one assertion; co^e^^onca/, because asserting; affirmr- 
ativey because asserting positively; having for its subject, "Venus," being 
that of which something is asserted; \{a predicate, "bright," being that 
which is asserted of the subject; and its copula, "is," being the assertive 
element. 

The subject, "Venus," is unmodified; a jiTrqper tioun, because appropri- 
ated to an individual object; of the third person, being spoken of; of the 
singular number, denoting but one ; of tiie neiUer gender, being name of 
object without sex ; nominaiive case, because it is the subject. 

The predicate, " bright," is abstract of quality; unconUfined ; in the firm 
of an adjective ; unmodifed. 

The copula, "is," is uncombined and unmodified. ^ 

Observation. — The word " is " here may be, however, taken to denote 
present time. If so, it expresses a part of the predicate. 

John studies. This is a simple, categorical, affirmative sentence, having 
for its elements the subject, " John," the predicate, " studies," the copula 
combined, in " studies." 

The subject is treated as the subject, " Venus," in the preceding example. 

The predicate, " studies," is a regular transitive verb ; denoting abstract 
of action; combined; modifed, to refer to its subject; of the third person, 
singular number; in the active voice, to show that the action proceeds from 
die subject; present tense, to show present time of action. 
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The oopnU k eomKned and unmotUJled^ being of the indkaiiBe wuioJL 

FtfiMCf, lovely ttar of evening^ nam tkedt ker aiiver Ughi. This is • sen* 
fence simple, etc., as before. The logical subject is '* Venus, lovely star of 
erening;** the predicate, *' now sheds her silver light;" the copula is com- 
hmtd wUh pari of the predicate in *' sheds." 

The subject is modified; the principal part, ** Venus/' is gramnuUicai 
aubjed of ** sheds; ** a proper noun, etc., as before. The modifying part is 
'* lovely star of evening," an appoeitioe, being in its principal part a noon, 
and an epiihei, limiting its noun, " star," as to its quality, which is modified 
by "lovely," which is also an epithet^ and by the adjunct " of evening," a 
definitive^ consisting of the preposition *^of " and the concrete proper noon 
** evening." 

The predicate has for its principal part " sheds," a transitive irregular 
verby abetrad of action^ etc., like " studies," as before. Its modifying part 
consists of ** now," an adverb of time, and ** her silver light," denoting /numm 
object ; the principal part of which, ^ light," is expressed in a mois-MOMi, 
of the neuter gender, third pervon, eingular number, and is grammatical 
obfect of ** sheds." ** Her " is poteesnve case of the feminine permmal pr^' 
noun ** she," limiting ^ silver light" as a definitive ; " silver " is a definitive 
modifier of **h'ght; " abnormal, being a noun used as an adjective. 

Run, James, and bring the ball, A compound sentence, consisting of the 
complex sentence " Run, James," and the simple sentence ** bring the ball," 
connected by the copulative conjunction ^ and." ^ Run, James;" is a com- 
plex sentence, the part " James " being an address. ** James " is a proper 
noun, etc. The subject " thou " is not expressed. The predicate is *^ run," 
which is an inlranntive irregular verb, the principal parts being *' run, 
ran, run," in the second person, singular number, agreeing with the subject 
*' thou " understood. The copula is combined with the predicate in the word 
" run," which is of the imperative mood, denoting contingency of will. 

§ 422. Oral Exercise. Analyze the foUomng sen^ 
tences : — 

Samuel was asleep. A man must act. Youth may fancy 
life one scene of gayety. He now, for the first time, casts a 
look beneath hyn. The sun is now half-way down the west. 
Would you possess a source of the purest and sweetest pleas- 
ures ? *^ Alas ! " replied the adventurer. ^ I must submit to 
the conditions of my enterprise." Our energy and our de- 
pendence are both in vain. If we had to walk a hundred 
miles, we should still have to set but one step at a time ; and 
this process continued would infiedlibly bring us to our jour- 
ney's end. Return with him, young reader, if thou art walk- 
ing in the same downward path, lest his dream become thy 
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reality. The striking attitude, too, in which we stand to the 
world around us, — a topic to which, I fear, I advert too 
often, and dwell on too long, — cannot be altogether omitted 
here. TuUy was not so eloquent as thou, thou nameless col- 
umn with the buried base ! Alas ! the lofty city ! and alas ! 
the trebly hundred triumphs ! So may he rest ; his faults 
lie gently on him ! The sun went down, nor ceased the car- 
nage there. I feel that I do not and cannot describe thig 
mighty ruin. 

For further exercises, selections in Appdndix No. VlL 
may be used. 

17 



PART VII. — SYMBOLISM OF THOUGHT. 



CHAPTEE L 

OSyERAL VIEW. DIYIftlONS. 

§ 423. Wb can oommunicate our thoughts to others only 
through forms which both we and they understand alike ; — 
which, in other words, are common to us and to them. These 
-forms are originally such as our senses can take in. Only 
through these forms addressed to our senses could men com- 
municate with one another ; and out of them, as taken to ex- 
press thought, language is constructed. These forms, thus 
taken to communicate thought, are not mere signs taken arbi- 
trarily, to indicate thought ; they are, rather, symbols ; that 
is, they themselves, in some respect, chiefly perhaps but not 
whoUy in respect of the impression or effect that they pro- 
duce, resemble the thought which is communicated through 
them. 

In order to the effective communication of thought to 
others, therefore, it becomes important to acquire familiarity 
with the proper use of such symbols. 

Observation. — The original ground of all language, as the mediam of 
communicating thought, is in the fact that all nature, all sounds, all sights 
in the world around us, are the expressions more or less immediately and 
directly of the common Creator*s mind. The world of objects around us, 
the world of events, — the earth, the rocks, the trees, the beasts, and the 
birds; the motions of all material things, the surgings of the ocean, and the 
circulation of the sap, the gambols of the lamb and the flight of the swal- 
low, with the natural actions of man, — are all a language through which the 
Creator and Governor of the universe utters his thoughts. It is a language 
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which maD is created in the same perfect wisdom to understand, to acquin, 
and to use again for the utterance of his thoughts to his fellow-men. 

The language of human speech is originally founded upon this universal 
language, and developed out of it However chaiiged, however perfected, 
•very dialect is in a great measure constituted of this primitive language. 
One of the chief beauties and excellences of discourse consists in the right 
and skillful use of it. He who would learn to speak and write intelligibly 
and well, should early be initiated into this natural imagery of thought, 
and be thoroughly trained in it. We shall here be able only to introduce 
into the first principles and to the most general views. But the mind once 
started in this study, the learner will be drawn on by its attractive charac- 
ter to the higher ranges of view and to the advanced stages of skill to 
which time alone can carry him. 

Such symbols in language are not limited to sounds and sights ; we shall 
have evidence that to the objects of the other senses, — the touch, the taste, 
the smell, — this high quality of imaging or symbolizing thought is not to 
be denied. In truth, a great part of our ideas that are determined by our 
joys and sorrows, our comforts and our discomforts, whether inward or 
outward, are expressed in symbols given us through these lower senses. 
Thus most that we express of the harsh and bitter of life, its sweets and its 
gladnesses, are symbolized through these classes of objects. A very con- 
siderable part of the vocabulary of our language is, in fact, founded on 
them. 

§ 424. The natural symbols or images of thought are of 
two general classes : — 

1. Those which are addressed to one or other of the five 
senses ; as, sights, sounds, etc., or to the general sense of 
feeling, as the hot and the cold, the exhilarating and the de- 
pressing, and the like ; and, 

2. Those which are perceived or felt at the same time and 
place, or in the same relation to other symbols. 

Illustration. — The sun is a symbol of whatever is thought, either in 
its own quality or in its relation as of effect, to be round, bright, warm. It 
is such a symbol because every man, as man, in the full enjoyment of the 
senses common to human nature, alike experiences these sensations and the 
effects properly due to them. So that when I say to another, ** The shield 
was as the sun," I reasonably expect he will understand me to mean that it 
was round, or bright, or both, according to the circumstances, the connec- 
tion of my words, or the object of my speaking, because I believe he has, 
like myself, the sense of sight, so that he can, and does in fact, perceive 
these qualities. So when I say, " In winter as in summer I live as under 
the beams of a sun that never declines," I shall at once be understood to 
signify that I am ever kept in warmth of body or of soul, because the sun 
is warming to all alike. In like manner, if I have been with another in the 
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same place and at the same time, the objects with which we both wereeoB* 
veraant, and which prodaced in us common thoughts, can be used to sym* 
bolize these common thoughts. Thus, ^neas comforted his companions ¥rith 
the promise of another Troy; for he and they alike had known what their 
own Troy had been to them ; what thoughts in reference to it had been, in 
common, awakened by their having lived in it. Two soldiers who had 
fought together at Waterloo, in after years could most expressively sym- 
bolize to each other any great and decisive battle that either of them had 
subsequently been through, as a ** Waterloo battle," or its result as a *' Wa^ 
terloo victory.** Thus are external objects and events symbols of thought. 
Language primarily^consists, as has been stated, of such symbols. 
These symbols, it will have been seen, are of two general classes: — 

1. Those which, addressmg the same sense, produce like sensations in all 
who experience them ; and, 

2. Those which are experienced In the same place and time, or in like re- 
lations to other objects. 

In other words, all such symbols of thought to be used for communicatioii 
or in discourse, are founded either on identities of sensation, or on identities 
of condition and relation. 

§ 425. Each of these two general classes may be subdivided: the first 
Into, — 

1. Those which address the five senses, properly so called; and, 

2. Those which address the sense of feeling generally, as in the sensa- 
tion of heat and cold, of mnscnlar fiitigue, of bodily pain or pleasure, and 
the like. 

The second into, — 

1. Those of proper condition or of the same time and place; and, 

2. Those of like relation to other known symbols. 

§ 426. The symbols of the local senses are of the five 
classes : — 

1. Sounds; 

2. Sights; 

3. SmeUs or odors ; 

4. Tastes or savors; 

5. Touchss. 

§ 427. The symbols of general sensation are of three 
classes, namely : — 

1. Appetite, as of hanger and thirst ; 

2. Healthy an,d its opposite, including the sensation of pain, 
weariness, lassitude, and the like ; 

3. Sensations of heat or cold, atmospheric exhilaration or 
depression. 
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§ 428. The symbols of condition are of two classes : — 

1. Those founded on identity of place, or, topical symboU ; 

2. Those founded on identity of time, or, chronical sym-- 
hols* 

§ 429. The symlbols of relation are of the following 
classes : — 

1. Those fomided on identity in respect of relation with 
other symbols of sense ; 

2. Those founded on identity in respect of relation with 
other symbols of condition. 

§ 430. Symbols, generally, are further divided into two 
classes: — 

1. Those that are Objects ; 

2. Those that are Properties of Objects, 

IiiLusTRATiON. — When we say " His shield was as the tun^^^ or, ** a 
mmny thought,*' we use a symbol which is an object — <Ae tun* 

When, on the other hand, we say, ** a brUUatU melody," or, " the brUl' 
iancy of his thought,** we use as a symbol not an object but a property — 
hrUHanL 

This distinction is founded on that fundamental difference between sub- 
ject words and predicate or attribute words which runs through language. 

§ 431. Still further, both object-symbols and property- 
symbols are, in respect of the things symbolized, of two gen- 
eral classes : — 

I. Those which symbolize material or sensible objects or 
properties ; either — 

1. Those belonging to the same sense ; as, ^' His shield was 
as the sun" where one object of sight symbolizes another 
object of sight ; or, 

2. Those belon^ng to some different sense ; as, ^* a briH- 
iant melody," where briUiant, denoting a property of a visi- 
ble object, symbolizes a property belonging to an audible ob- 
ject — a melody, 

II. Those which symbolize immaterial or spiritual objects 
or properties ; as, " A sunny feeling," " A brilliant thought," 
where an object of sense, the sun, and a property of a sensi- 
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ble or material object, hriOiani, symbolize respectiTelj mental 
Btates. 

Obsbbvatiox. — It will be oon^enient to recognize the kinds of sjnn- 
bolfl thus determined aa three gredationa of sjrmbols; the first gradation 
embracing thoae which aymbolize objects af the same sense as the symbol; 
the second gradation those symbolizing objects of a different sense from 
that of the symbol; and the third those symbolizing a mental or spirit^oal 
object 

These gradations, obvioosly, are those of greater or less resemblance !»• 
twwa the symbol and the object of thoaght qrmbolized. 



CHAPTER n. 

SYMBOLS OF SOUNDS. 

§ 432. When wishing to communicate to another person 
a sound we have heard, or to state the fact that we have 
heard it, or to tell of what kind of sound it was, we naturally 
represent it by some other similar sound which we can utter 
durselves. The sound made by the wind, the rain, the thun- 
der, the falling of rocks, the dashing of water, the rustling 
of leaves, the cries of animals, we can communicate by words 
that are like them more or less in sound. We say thus, 
" The wind whistles ; " " The rainjpotter* / ** " The owl hooU^ 
and the like. 

OBSERYATioir. — In theso instances the sounds of the words which we 
use to represent the sensations we have had of the wind, the rain, the owl, 
an symbols of those sounds. They are like them; they are, in some re- 
spect, identical with the sounds which we wish to communicate. 

§ 433. There are four properties of sound as sound, in re- 
spect of which it may be thus imitated. They are, (1.) 
Quality ; (2.) Pitch ; (3.) Volume or Force ; (4.) Time or 
Duration. 

Obsebvation. — In written discourse, only imitations in respect of qual- 
ity can be directly given in words chosen for that purpose. But the other 
properties of sound can be imitated in the continued pronunciation of dis- 
course ; and the ex|N%s8ion can be made to vary with the character of the 
thought to be communicated almost indefinitely, through the judicious 
choice of words and the construction of the sentence in respect of the pitch, 
force, and quantity of voice. The melody and the rhythm of the sentence 
depend immediately on these properties. Only exercises in respect of qual- 
ity of voice will be prescribed here. They will serve to introduce the pupil 
to this most important department of style — the selection of words and the 
arrangement of the sentence with a view to make the expression symbolize 
or represent by imitation the thought to be communicated. 
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§ 484. Oral Exercises. Point out the words in the 
following sentences which imitate the thought : — 

The tree-toad chimed in with its loud trilling chirrup. 
Thej shake the serpents from their hissing hair. They shall 
stand serene and fearless amidst the crash of falling worlds. 
The gay linnets carol from the hilL The chirping birds 
each morning tell the news of cheerful spring. Though the 
heathen were so foolish to babble many words, yet were 
they never so mad as to mumble and buzz out words that 
they understood not He cut the cord which fastened by the 
foot the flitting bird. Flow, flow, thou crystal rill, with tink- 
ling gurgles fill the mazes of the grove. As the twilight 
begins you shall have about you two or three hundred foxes, 
which make a marvelous wauling or howling. 

** The Bolemn death-watch clicked the hour she died, 
And shrilling crickets in the chimney cried, 
While with logs crackled the fire.** 

" Yon set each gossip's clack agoing, 
Cell ever squalid ! where the scornful maid 
Will not &tigue her hand; hroom never comes 
That comes to all." 

The coursers neigh. When he comes to describe the office 
of his imaginaiy doctor, he thwacks fourteen scriptures into 
the margin. Victor Ned sat tittering by. Thjs wheezing 
swine with coaghs is choked. They with soft taps beat time 
in every strain. Nell answered snappishly. The sect of 
whiners and grumblers furnishes a very proper subject of 
ridicule. All that ever he did was not worth so much as the 
twittle-twattle that he makes. He boasts his twanging bow. 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings. He never 
ducked at the whiz of a cannon-ball. 

* The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the wild ocean." 

** With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 
Hard crab-tree and old iron rang." 

** O'er the sea-beat ship the booming waters roar." 
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" The silyer-BOnndiDg instraments did meet 
With the base murmurs of the water-fall." 

^ Let screeching owls nest in your razed roofs.*' 

** The owl at Freedom^s window screamed, 
The screech-owl, prophet dire.** 

^ The little babe did loudly shriek and squall.*' 

** Thump after thump fesounds the constant flail.** 

This is the reason why we are so much pleased with the 
pretty prattle of children. Who moaned the tedious night. 

Who whistles out more content than the low-fbrtuned 
plowman ? 

Change the wards in italic letters to others that shaU 
better symbolize the sense : — 

I heard a buzzing ; there are serpents here. He shook 
his head and crashed his teeth for ire. I have more than 
once observed in dogs, under an apprehension of punishment, 
that they have writhed their bodies and yelped and Meated^ 
as if they had actually felt the blows. His steed foams, 
roarsy neighs, and breathes out fire and smoke. They serve 
balsamic cups to snorting lungs medicinal. The whizzing 
bells the silent air do cleave. The young curs mewed most 
piteously. The mourning dove hoots on the evening air. 
Broad forests splash in the tornado's rage. The whistling 
air among the branches roars. The famished eagle howls 
and passes by. 

§ 435. Written Exercise. Construct sentences 
with Subjects as given bdow^ and with Predicates symr 
bolizing some Quality : — 

Models.— The swallow tufiUers; the wind i^ howling ; the ehaitwmg 
wren. 

The goose . The duck . The cricket . 



The owl. The ■ pheasant. The bee. The 

cannon . The leaves . The cricket The 

winds . The fly. The book. The -^ 

steed. The breeze. 
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f 436. Audible symbolB are either, — ^ 

1. Ohjed-iymbolU ; as, ^ TAmufer tones ;** *<The crested 
oock whose darion sounds; "^ or, 

2. Praperty-tymbok ; as, ^ SkriUing note ; ^ ^ Twanging 
bow." 

§ 487. Oral Exercise. Pinnt ovt ihe €iijectr9ymF 
Mm and the Praperty-tymboh in the foUowing expre^^ 
$ions : — 

Dinmng passions. Clamorous appetite. Piping hot. The 
syren-voice of temptation. 

The party are perpetually harping upon it, in rain hopes 
that their importunate buzzing might sound something like 
the public voice. The discordance of these errors is mis- 
taken for a discord of the truths. In comparison whereto, 
all other occupations are mere trifling or unprofitable fid- 
dling about nothing. Father and son, husband and wife, and 
such correlative terms chime and answer one another in peo- 
ple's memories. 

§ 438. Audible symbols are of the three gradations men 
tioned in the Observation under § 431, as they may symbol- 
ize either, (1.) Other sounds ; or, (2.) Other sensations, as 
sights, etc. ; or, (3.) Mental or spiritual objects. 

Obbebvatiok. — We hav« given co|»ioii8 ezercises ib audible symbols 
of the first gradation by themselves, as they are of a veiy pecaliar chamo- 
ter from the fact that human language is formed of sounds. This class of 
symbols has received much attention firom the investigaton of language, 
who, under a narrow view of the origin of words, have given to this de- 
partment of their study the name of onomaiqpcBia — word-making. 

§ 439. Oral Exercise. Diatinffuiah the gradations 
of the Symhoh in the following expressions : — 

The tone of the picture. Appetite was hushed. Grating 
colors. He rolled a while his silent eyes. Disproportioned 
sin jarred against Nature's chime. It was their wish to see 
public and private virtues not dissonant and jarring and mo- 
Uially destructive, but harmoniously combined. If any kw 
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or command of man do dash with the law of God. Des- 
tiny, to the key-note of our own hearts, strikes chords of a 
different key in the hearts of those around us, or at least ex- 
treme sixths, major sevenths, minor seconds. The music of 
our life shall be a sounding one ; on our harps are yet all 
the loud pedals for tones of joy, and we have but to tread 
on them. I know not to what ears the Grerman Fame most 
loves to blow her trumpet ; whether to deaf ears or to long 
ones. 



CHAPTER nL 

STUBOLS OF SIGHTS. 

f 440. Visible objects may be used to sjmbblize thought 
in either of the following ways, namely : — « 

1. By their Cohr; 

2. By their Figure ; 
8. By their Motion, 

§ 441. Visible symbols through properties of color, in- 
clude those of proper color or decomposed light, as redj pur^ 
pUy etc., and those of light and shade, or simple gradations 
of undecomposed light ; as, '* A bright thought ; " ^^ A dim 
feeling." 

§ 442. Visible symbols, through properties of figure, in- 
clude, — 

1. lAnecoTy as, straight^ crooked; 

2. Superficial^ as, smooth^ uneven ; 
8. SoUdy as, Indky, tumid; 

4. Those of Magnitude^ as, long, expanded; 
5* Those of Order, as, regular , symmetrical 

§ 443. Visible symbols through properties of motion, in 
elude, — 

1. Those of Direction, as, upward, zigzag ; 

2. Those of Position, as, terrestrial, earthly, polar; 
8. Those of Degree, as, quick, languid; 

4. Those of Order, as, prior, final; 

5. Those of Mode, as, flying, hohbUng, 

§ 444. Oral Exercises. Point out the Visible Sym* 
bole in the folhmng sentences^ and name the doss to 
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which they belong^ whether of Color ^ of Figure^ or of 
Motion: — 

The very attempt toward pleasing every body discovers a 
temper always flashy. 

A gush of joy streamed into his heart. 

** Weave the crimson web of war, 
For want of that accomplished yirtoe sphered 
In my loved lord.*' 

** Bid the deep 
Hush at fhj pjgmj voice her waves to sleep." 

''With sangoine drops the walls are rubied round, 
And Nature in the tangles soft involved 
Of death-like sleep." 

" We have done but greenly 
In hugger-mugger to inter them." 

Sir John threw out his repartees about the table with 
much sparkliness. 

lanming and flashing it with various dyes. 

" Two gentle swains 
Whose sprouting youth did now but greenly bud." 

" Waste, sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 
The spiiy fir and shapely box adorn." 

O thou, who sweetly bend'st my stubborn will. 

His mind is perverse, cam, and crooked. 

To make our strait circumstances still straiter. 

The double gilt of this opportunity you let Time wash off 

''Her long, loose, yellow locks, like golden wire. 
Sprinkled with pearl and pearly flowers between, 
Do like a golden mantle her attire.** 

No beauty beaming on his clouded mind. 

And yet 't is flat idolatry to bow. 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch. 

" Dull grave, thou spoiPst the dance of youthful blood, 
Strik*8t out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
And every smirking feature from the face.** 

With the earnest haste my tongue ofb trips. 
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** God iMver meaat tlmt men ihoiiM aeale tiM hms 
"By strides of human wisdom.*' 

^ As the feathery snows 
Fall freqnept on some wintry day, when Jove 
Hath risen to shed them on the race of man. 
And show his arrowy stores.*' 

I shall drop these subjects of mortality. 
France went on, indeed, but she staggered and reeled un- 
der the burden of the war. 

** To prop thy tottering state, 
To float thee o*er a reef.** 

" Tears, years, they steal npon ns, 
Erase the gathering finger-marks of Time.'* 

Point out the SymboU of Cotor^ and state whether ihey 
are of Proper Color ^ or of Light and Shade : — 

Ope thj ruby lips. 

*'The rosy-fingered morning fiur, 
Weary of aged Tithone*s saffron bed, 
Had spread her purple robe thi^ough dewy air." 

'< His head 
Kot yet by time completely silvered o*er.'* 

It cannot be wondered at, considering the greenness of his 
years. 

The swan gives out his snowy plumage to the gale. 

" Hot Meroe, firuitful to a sooty race, 
And proud of ebon woods.** 

^ Blooming on,** said Albano in a somber tone. 
Suppose they fight and let a little claret, it will harm no- 
body. 

Ida covered all with sulphury clouds. 

'* By his glimmering sense 
First found his want of words.*' 

Hei*e wave his amber locks. 

His whole mind was blazoned over with a variety of glit- 
tering images. 

" The living throne, the sapphire blaze 
He saw." 
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Beport speaks goldenlj of his profit. 

<* The vision bright, 
Am with a smile more brightened, thus replied.** 



Point otU the SyrnhoU of Figure^ and state to which 
eU^8 they belong^ whether Linear^ Superficialj SoUd, of 
Magnkude^ or of Order : — 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 

Purse-proud, elbowing Insolence. 

Bloated empiric, puffed pretense. 

Archly he looked, and slyly leered. 

A good man, in a sudden anger, may go beyond the even- 
ness of a wise Christian. 

My will hath been used to crookedness and peevish mo- 
rosity in all virtuous employments. 

Despise the swellings and the diseases of a disordered life. 

He has here sunk into the flatness of prose. 

These unfortunately fed with nothing else but the scragged 
and thorny lectures of mankind and miserable sophistry. 

1 11 quote him to a tittle ; let him speak wisely. 

Time had worn deep furrows in his fi&ce. 

To the well governing of a people, squaring fit laws for it, 
and keeping it in good order, the nature and humor of that 
people should be chiefly heeded. 

Many more are hid from the narrow sphere of our re- 
searches. 

All kinds of £Ei.lse happiness Mi within the compass of 
these two — utility and pleasure. 

" And then it scarce imports a jot 
Whether the great world frowns or not** 

Motives are not to be too scrupulously inquired into, while 
actions are found to be laudable. 

1': is no wonder that science has not outgrown the dwarf- 
ishness of its pristine stature. 

Thus each quit other all old debts and dribblets. 
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The late Emperor Augastas all the world rangeth in the 
naik of fortunate men. 

The Macaronian is a kind of burlesque poetry, consbting 
of a jumble of words of different languages. 

The other party I headed myself. 

But in comes a gentleman in the fag-end of October, and 
does not hesitate in diameter to contradict this wise and just 
royal declaration. 

** The very head and flx>nt of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more.*' 

Paint otU the SywboU of Motion^ and state to which 
cloM they hdong^ whether of Direction^ Position^ Degree^ 
Order ^ or Mode : — 

They so long dodged with him about trifles that Cromwell 
was come to London before they were done. 
You may catch him tripping if yon can. 
He walked with me in peace and equity. 
I will run in the way of thy commandments. 

** She raised her voice on high and snng so clear, 
The fawns came scadding from the grores to hear.** 

The proper work of man, the grand drift of human life, is 
to follow reason. 

There are different degrees of skimmers ; first, he who 
goes no further than the title-page ; secondly, he who pro* 
oeeds to the contents and index. 

Why, then, may some divers in the deep of Providence 
say, doth Gk)d ordain no more good men and actions ? 

We have seen what a mere nothing it is that this strutter 
hath pronounced with such sonorous rhetoric. 

** My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eye& in deep midnight*' 

One delighteth in mirth and the friskings of an airy soul. 
We must not ramble in this field without discernment or 
ehoice. 
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Reason is a ray of divinity darted into the 8onI. 
Hexameter verse doth rather trot and hobble than nm 
smoothly in our English tongue. 

The worst is, Scripture warped from its intent 

** Nor shun nor court the great, 
Your truest center is the middle state.** 

The ideas were suited to my present wanderings of 
thought 

It never penetrates through this disguise. 

It still adopts the stab of crouching murder. 

We must court, flatter, and fee them, not to mention the 
trouble of dancing attendance. 

Let us lift up our hearts with our hands. 

A man has perhaps for a long time taken the full swing 
of his voluptuous humor. 

At this, they were so much staggered that they plainly 
discovered their ignorance. 

Alas ! I am not any flickering thing. 

§ 445. Visible symbols are either object-symbols or prop- 
erty-symbols. 

§ 446. Oral Exercise. Distingvish the Object* 
9ymboU and the Property-symboU in the foUowing ex^ 
pressions : — 

Silvery stream. A flashy character. Hazy thoughts. 
•Sunny disposition. Meteoric fancy. Unclouded hopes. 
The films of error. Starless despair. Glaring falsehood. 
Double-dyed guilt 

The campaign was a blaze of glory. His policy was tor- 
tuous and crab-like. Joy brightened in his soul. And now 
does he creep and wriggle into acquaintance with all the 
brave gallants about the town. Meander's snaky flood. 
His musical compositions have a chameleon-like character, 
which is ever shifting its hues. Life was colored with the 

rosy light of mom. He shows the early, underground 

IS 
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spriogs of the mind from which the rivers of thought well 
up to the light They were resolved to see in his excesses 
only the flash and outbreak of that same fiery mind which 
glowed in his poetry. 

§ 447. Visible symbols are of the three gradations, as 
they symbolize either, (1) other sights; or (2) sensations 
other than sights ; or (3) mental or spiritual objects. 

§ 448. Oral Exercise. XHstinguish in the foUouh 
ing expressions the several ffradatums of Visible Syn^ 
hols: — 

Wheeling planets. Semi-lunar fardels. Golden clouds. 
The wavy folds. His rounded sentences. Ruffled spirits. 
Bristling spears. Crimson shame. Checkered life. Your 
sneaking, worming souls. His address was flat His brow 
was clouded. Its dazzling imagery. Prismatic memories. 
Evanescent hopes. The darkness of his mind. He holds 
the virtue of the snaky wood. The artist commenced with 
a soft streamy note of celestial quality ; and with three or 
four whips of his bow elicited points of sound as bright as 
the stars. The lowest tones are formed in the chest, and 
partake of the most somber hues. Hope let down her puri- 
fying light into the damp mephitic pit in which he was now 
panting and digging. He almost sank beneath the iron arm 
of the world. 

§ 449. Written Exercises. Construct sentences 
with the StiJyfects given below^ and with Predicates from 
Symbols of Sight : — 

MoDEiiS. — The steed fixes acrota the plain. The melody Umped in every 
itrcan. The trembling wish. The dark sonnisiiigSi Its twinlcUng eye. 

1. With Predicates from Ohfects of Color. — The purpose 
His feelings . The pronunciation was 



His cheek . The apples . The pages of the book 

— — . The desire. The message. 
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2. With Predicates from Figured Obfeets* — His actions 
The policy of the administration. The — 



mountain. His brow. His intellect 

France. 

8. With Predicates fivm the Motion of Objects. — The 
caravan. The swallow. The eagle . His 



ambition • His discourse b His purpose 

but his execution * His spirits. The verse 

The steamer ^ Their hopes 



CHAPTER IV. 

SYMBOLS FROM OBJECTS OF 8MSLL, TASTE, ASJ} T017CH* 

§ 450. Symbols from sensations of smell, taste, and touch, 
like audible and visible symbols, may represent thought, 
either through the objects themselves or through any quali- 
ties that characterize them ; that is, they are either object- 
symbols or property-symbols ; as, ^ honeyed flattery," or 
^luscious flattery." 

§ 451. They also symbolize in the three modes or grada- 
tions: — 

1. Of sensations of the same sense ; 

2. Of other sensations ; 

8. Of mental or spiritual objects or states by sensible ob- 
jects or qualities* 

§ 452. Oral Exercise. Point out the Syrnboh in 
the foUomng sentences^ and mention whether they are of 
Smelly of Taste, or of T\mch ; whether of Object or of 
Property ; and of which of the three gradations : — 

The fragrancy of charitable sentiments. The sweetness 
of his verse. We are more sottish than the Trojans, if we 
retain one Helena, any one beloved lust, any sugared temp- 
tation. 

A nectarean, balsam kiss. 

With flattery's mannaed lips assail the throne. 

In vice there is a noisome rankness. 

He is not tickled with greediness of renown. 

The popular harangue, the tart reply. 
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Any mirth is better than unmanly mustiness. 
It falleth to very ticklish times. 

'* Lo I poverty to fill the land, 
That nnmbs the soul with icy hand.** 

He even descended to the meanness of a palpable lie. 
One is driven to remember the roughness of the times. 
This candied bitterest tortures with delight 

^ Though his tongae 
Dropt manna, and oonld make the worse appear 
The better reason." 

Warm, instant, loving praise is the sweetest cup that can 
be put to a poet's lips. 

It is easy to observe how age or sickness sours and crabs 
our natures. 

Tartly ridiculing the pretenses commonly made for it 

■ 

" Some harsh, *t is tme, 
Picked from the thorns and briers of reproof, 
Bat wholesome, well-digested; grateful some 
To palates that can taste immortal truth; 
Insipid else, and sore to be despised.** 

** Remorse stings deeper, and relentless Conscience 
Poors more of gall into the bitter cup 
Of their severe repentance.*' 

" And daintily I nourished thee 
With idle thoughts and poetry.** 

^ Riches and honors, then, are useless things; 
To the ill-judging palate sweet, 
But turn at last to nauseousness and gall.** 

" And in triumphant melody confess 
The titillating joy.** 

What striking lessons have we had of the precarious ten- 
ure of all sul^l^&itoy possessions. The idea tickled my &ncy. 
No sorrow weighed on your skirts. 

§ 453. Written Exercise. C(mstruct 8mtence$ 
with the Svbjecti as given behw and with Predicate$ 
that are Symbols of some SmeUj Taste^ or Tovch :— - 
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MoDBi*. — The sarcasm was jiQpery. His Aemmaftstf feelings. 

His conversation . The music b Praise b 

The heart The landscape . Joy . His wit 

and hb temper b 



"-f* 






CHAPTER V. 

STMBOLS FBOM GENEBAL SENSE. 

§ 454. Symbols from general sense embrace three dasses, 
or those, — 

1. Cf Appetite; 

2. Of HecMi and Disease; 

S, Of Sensations from Outward Causes. 

The first class includes those of hunger and thirst, and their 
several gratifications. 

The s^^ond class includes such as those of vitality of spints, 
exhilaration, depression, freshness, buoyancy, languor, weari- 
ness, effervescence, agitation, oonvulsiveness, tremulousness, 
and the like. 

The third class includes sensations of heat and cold, and 
those of pleasure and pain from the contact of any outward 
objects with the body, other than those that address the five 
special senses. 

§ 455. Oral Exercise. Point out the Syrnhoh of 
General Sensation in the following sentences^ and refer 
them to their proper class^ as of Appetite^ etc. : — • 

Satiety, perpetual disgust, and feverishness of desire, attend 
those who passionately study pleasure. 

The inward glowings of tiie heart 

We shall be able to part with such pleasures without any 
disquieting longings or hankerings after them. 

In pleasure some their glutton souls would steep. 

This may be imputed to the briskness of his fancy or to 
an occasional indolence which spleen and lassitude brought 
npoB him. 
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Ought they not to be esteemed notorious fools, even desti- 
tute of common sense, and abandoned to a callousness and 
numbness of soul? 

The wickedness of this old villain startles me and gives 
me a twinge for my own sin. 

O sharp convulsive pangs of agonizing pride ! 

** Think the cniel strife, 
The gnaw of aogoish and the waste of life.** 

The fruits of liberty have the more agreeable relish af^er 
the uneasy hours of a close and tedious confinement 
And tell the secret of your mortal smart. 
The inward chafings and agitations of his struggling souL 

*' Let crabbed fortune now express her might; 
And do thy worst to me, thou stinging spite.** 

He chafed, he grieved, he fretted. 

The hectic of the soul produces one in the body ; the man 
from an inward fieJls into an outward consumption. 
A careful heart that swelters in the flame. 
From bard to bard the frigid caution kept 

« Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevout; 
But when it glows, its heat is struck to hearen.** 

A good man would be loth to be taken out of the world 
reeking hot from a sharp contention- with a perverse adver- 
sary. 

Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair ? 

Something is wanting to excite an appetite to existence in 
the palled satiety which attends on all pleasures that may be 
bought 

They in the practice of their religion wearied chiefly their 
knees and hands ; we especially our ears and tongues. 

In proportion as we can suspend the exercise of all our 
other senses, the liveliness of our conception increases. 

*' And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers." 

Instead of defending these doctrines, it is the duty of a 
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real disciple of Jesns Christ to reprobate them as gangrenous 
excrescences. 

The mind runs after it with as much freshness and eager- 
ness as if it had never done any thing. 

Their duties are not performed with such sprightliness of 
affections and overflowings of joy as they are wont, but are 
performed droopingly and heavily. 

Mr. T.'s romance is cold even when it attempts wealth. 

The vapors on his path of life condensed into a morning 
fogy this again into evening clouds, and the latter, in their 
turn, into chilly showers of rain. Sleep soothes and arrests 
the fever-pulse of the soul ; and its grains are the quinine for 
the cold fit of hate as well as for the hot fever of love. Both 
these lights are reflexes, and it is nearly impossible to say 
what tones may be assumed even by the warmest light re- 
flected from a cool snr&ce. 

§ 456. Written Exercise. Construct sentences 
with the Svhjects given belaw^ and with Predicates from 
Symbols of Oeneral Semation : — 

Model. ^ The spirit /nnea in tolUude. The cankered heart. The 2m- 
gmdverw. 

His oration . The thought b Ambition b 

Hope — ^ . ' Gonsdousness of rectitude. ■ 

fancy. Pleasures . Fears * fiiendship* A 

—^purpose. 



CHAPTER VL 

BTUBOLS OF COin>ITION AND BELATIOIT. 

f 457. Symbols of condition are of two classes : — 

1. Topical, or those founded on place ; 

2. Ckranicalf or those founded on time. 

Obsbrvatiom. — The general nature of this class of symbols has been, 
pesfaaps, sufficiently explained. If we should wish to oommiinicate to an- 
other a thought, whether a mere thought, or one embodying a feeling or a 
purpose, we could not do it more effectively than by referring to some place 
or time in which we both had the thought in common. The thought being 
identified with the occasion, such a reference would at onee suggest the 
thought It may be a single thought thus suggested, or a train of thought; 
a mere thought, or a thought or course of thought characterized by some 
sensation or emotion, or some determination or endeavor. 

§ 458. Oral Exercise. Point out the Sh/mboU of 
Condition in the following eentences^ and class them as 
Topical or Chronical : — 

The horizon of their ambition. The infancy of science. 
The boundless ocean of discovery. Dawnhigs of success. 

Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 

He has the eyes of youth ; he writes verses ; he speaks 
holy day ; he smells April and May. 

Shall posterity reproach us with having found a Capua in 
Lombardy? 

There grew up out of all regions of his soul an evening 
Arcadia. 

What a dark cloud-break out of the morning redness of 
youth ! 

The four rivers of Paradise had, in one cataract, poured 
down firom heaven into his heart. 
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fie looked np from his road to the mountain where his 
father had found him, as to a Tabor of the past. 

Irving was forty-two years and some months old ; Scotland 
sent him forth an Herculean man ; our mad Babylon wore 
him and wasted him, with all her engines. 

** Be still an Eden bright to me 
My own, my own fireside.** 

Childhood has its Eden ; adolescence has its hours of Par^ 
adise. 

§ 459. Symbols of relation are of two classes : — 

1. Those founded on their identity with some symbol of 
sense in their effect on the mind ; 

2. Those founded on their identity with a symbol of con- 
dition in such effect. 

iLLVSTBATiosr. — What is difficult is fiuniliarly symboHzed to as by ref- 
erence to a mountain, as that object at once suggests the feeling and the 
effort that are to be experienced in crossing it Thus we say, '* Every 
simple task was a mountain.** In the same way a condition, either of place 
or of time, may suggest the thought, in so far as it has been associated with 
the thought in the minds of both speaker and hearer. Thus we speak of a 
task as being an Augean stable ; just as we might call it an Herculean task. 

These symbols of relation are closely allied to those of the other classes. 
Thus when we say ^ an £den scene," we may interpret the symbol Edm 
as a visible object, syn^bolizing its characteristic property, as picturing to 
the eye, for instance, peace and joy; or as a place in which peace aaid joy 
were felt; or as one which stands in the same relation to the mind in pro- 
ducing certain sentiments as the scene to be described. Often, thus, the 
symbol may be interpreted in either way. But this fact should not impair 
in our minds the importance of becoming familiar with the several kinds 
of symbols, which are so clearly distinguishable in their origin. 

^ 460. Oral Exercise. Point out the Symbols of 
Relation in thefoUotving extracts^ and class them as JReU 
ative St/mbols of Object or of Condition : — 

Strike now, or else the iron cools. 

What if I be not known to the Nimrods of the world. 

Our foster-nurse of Nature is repose. 

** Let Hercules himself do what he may. 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.*' 
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It may be thou art entered into the doud which will bring 
a gentle shower to refresh thy sorrows. 

Yet when the new life which we beg for shines in upon 
US, there be who envy and oppose, if it come not first in at 
their casements. 

Is not the man who is furiously bent on calumny a scor- 
pion? 

''Our sighs are then but vernal air, 
But April drops our tears." 

The vigorous mind has mountains to dimb and valleys to 
repose in. 

"Bain's merciless plowshare most pass o*er, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city.** 

But the effect of those discoveries was to be more than the 
indulgence of an ardent or a learned curiosity ; it was to 
teach men to think on the great subjects of dvil and relig- 
ious freedom ; that shower of meteors not only dazzled and 
delighted the universal eye with descending splendor^ but 
plowed up the old rigidity of a moral soil, long hardened by 
the heaviest tread of tyranny and superstition. 

** Thou in the shadow of the Bock shalt dwell, 
The Bock of strength.** 

Almost all other poets sink into twinkling stars before 
Milton. 

They are like those divine promises which will answer 
every case of difficulty or distress, and open any lock in 
Doubting Castle. The part which those authors performed 
for literature was rather that of Moses than that of Joshua : 
they opened the house of bondage, but they did not enter 
the promised land. 

§ 461, Wbitten Exebcise. ConBtruct sentences ex- 
vressing by some Symbol of Condition or of Rdabion 
some quality of ihefoUowing svJbjeets : — 

Models. — His pleasures are mmutes ; his joys weaiy houm. His bosom 
was a Feitim'ttf of burning passion. 
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rhe invigoration of success is • His memory is that 

of . The beauty of the scene was . amuse- 
ment. landscape. difficulties. Their griefs 

were . His were the dreams of . simplicity 

of manners. perseyeranoe* 



CHAPTER Vn. 

LAWS OF 8TMBOL8. 

§ 462. There are three general laws which should gorem 
the use of all sjmbolB. They are, — 

1. That the symbol be true to the thought which it sym- 
bolizes ; that is, be identical with it in some respect ; this is 
the Law of Truth. 

2. That the symbol be such as can be readily understood ; 
this is the Law of (harness ; 

3. That the symbol be harmonious with itself; this is the 
Law of Ckmgnience, 

§ 463. The law of Symbolic Truth prohibits the use of any 
form as symbol which does not belong to the thought that is 
symbolized. 

Tllvbtbation. — Such expressions as the following are not tme to the 
thought which is to be represented : '* The wind tcreamedf '* ** J qKurhUng 
mitueti *' '* The icypuUee of his miserly heart** 

Obsbbvation. — In order to a ready compliance with this first law in 
the selection and use of symbols, habits of accurate observation are indis- 
pensable. The diverse sounds given out by animals, by birds, in the vary- 
ing motions of inanimate objects, water, air, earth, rocks, etc., the varying 
forms presented to the eye in all the multitude of visible objects and scenes 
and motions, should be studied and carefully marked, in order that thought 
may be correctly symbolized. 

§ 464. The law of Symbolic Clearness prohibits the use 
of such forms as would not be readily understood by the 
mind addressed. 

§ 465. The law of Symbolic Congruence forbids the unit- 
ing of disagreeing parts into the same symbol; as, '^ His teen 
falchion drinks the warrior's lives." 
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§ 466. Oral Exercise. Paint out the errors in the 
uee of Symhoh in the following extracts^ and tell which 
of the three laws is violated : — 

Tho twinkling moonlight The laughing precipices of 
rock and clamorous forests. The brayings of wolves and 
chatterings of owls. I witnessed a scene that has rung in 
mj ears till now. 

Thej hear so mnch evil Uaeed abroad. 

Bid smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies. 

This menacing meteor whidi blackened all the horizon. 

Learn to understand the world, for it is a cozenage all the 
way ; the head of it is a rainbow, and the face of it is flat- 
tery ; its body is a shadow, and its hands do knit spiders' 
webs. 

But when the white object began to raise itself slowly up, 
he laid down his weapon and with three touches flew boldly 
over the uppermost octave of the stairs down to the counter- 
bass touch or step. Every night of dreams cut asunder the 
fiUUng planet-knot and with it his heart. 

I was struck with an instinct of sorrow. 



PART Vm.— EXPLANATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW. — DIVISIONS. 

§ 467. Explanation is that process bj which we 
commanicate thought to another mind for the simple 
purpose of information. 

Observation. — In explanation, we aeek simply to form in the minds 
of others a thought which we oorselves have of an object. In doing this, 
we present the parts that make up the object as we view it, in suitable 
forms of words and of imagery. The thought is thus ever regarded as 
composite — as made up of parts. Now as any object of which we can 
think may be viewed as made up of different kinds of parts, we must vaiy 
our explanation accordingly. There arise hence different forms or kinds 
of explanation. 

Objects of thought are made up of different kinds of parts, according to 
(he different manner in which they have arisen in the mind. We have, in 
fact, two general classes into whic^ they may be distributed in this respect, 
according as they are brought into the mind by what may be called the 
originative faculties of the mind, or by the discursive faculty, or fiiculty of 
comparison. In the first class, the parts of the object are given in the ob- 
ject itself as it is presented to.us; in the second class, the objects are the 
artificial products of our own minds, being formed by combining or sepa- 
rating into parts the objects of the first class. Composite objects of thought, 
thus, are either, (1.) Integrate; or (2.) Logical. 

Further, we may explain an object in either of two ways: either, (1.) By 
indicating how it is related in its several parts to other objects; or, (2.) By 
pointing out its own interior parts. The first process is called by logicians 
Definition; the second is Explanation in the narrower sense. 

Further, an integrate object of thought is either single or composite; and, 
if composite, is either made up of like individual parts, and is expressed in 
a collective noun, as, a forest, an army, or is made up of continuous parts, 
and is expressed in a mass-noun, as, air, mortar. 
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If snch an object be single, it is, according as it is viewed under the rela- 
tions of time or of space, either a cause, as in an action, an event, some- 
thing changing; or it is a substance, or simply an object viewed without 
change. 

As the parts, by the naming of which we explain the object, are different 
in these several classes, it becomes necessary to proceed in different ways 
in explaining them. There arise so many different kinds of Explanation. 
Thus the explanation of an object as cause, in other words of a single ac- 
tion or event, is by NarraUon; of an object viewed as substance, is by Dt- 
$cripUon; of a collective object, by Enumeration; of a mass-object, by 
Dupontfofi. 

A logical object of thought is formed either by combining different sub- 
jects having the same predicate, or by combining different predicates hav- 
ing the same subject. They are, accordingly, of two classes; one expressed 
in class-nouns, the other in abstract nouns. 

The parts in an object of the first class are, of course, the individual sub- 
jects which were originally united to form it. Thus, the parts of the object 
denoted by the class-noun planet are Mercury^ Venus, etc. ; or, as we may 
have smaller combinations themselves combined to make still larger com> 
binations, the parts may be taken to be, inferior planets, superior planets, 
and ti^ Earth. Explanation of an object proceeding by designation of 
such parts is called Division, 

The parts in an object of thought of the second class are those several 
attributes, belonging to the same subject, which have been combined t^ 
form it. Thus animal, viewed as an abstract, is made up of Uving, organ- 
ized, locomotive, sentient, these attributes all belonging to the same subject, 
as horse, she^, etc.$ since we observe that a horse is living, a horse is organ- 
ized, etc. Explanation of an object proceeding by designation of such 
parts is called Partition, 

§ 468. The processes of Explanation are six in num- 
ber, namely : — 

1. Definition; 

2. Narration; 
8. Description; 

4. Enumeration and Disposition; 
6. Division; 
6. Partition, 

§ 469. An object of thought, when viewed as that 
which is to be explained, is called a Theme. We have 
thus the following definition : — 

19 
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Thb Theke in Explanation is the object of thought 
to be explained. 

Obsbbtatioji. — In order to etsy and eorrect oommaiiicatioii of thougbt, 
it u necessary to observe some general rules of procedure. Thus, in ex- 
plaining an oi>ject of ttiought, to prevent confUsion, we must Iiave a dear 
notion of what objeet it is, and keep it separate from all other objects; wa 
must observe the law of Unity. Again, we cannot alwajs, in explanation, 
meatidn all the parts. It becomes necessary to select those that are best 
fitted to otar purpose: we must, therefore, observe the law of Selectioa. 
Further, the parts which we present in explanation must be presented in a 
proper order: we must observe the law of Method. Once more, we need to 
give all the parts that are requisite in order liilly to explain the object: 
we must observe the law of Completeness. 

In every exercise in writing, the pupil should be led to apply each of 
these fbnr laws to his explanation. 

§ 470. There are four laws to be observed in all 
Explanation : 1. The Law of Unity; 2. The Law of 
Selection; 3. The Law of Method; 4. The Law of 
Completeneas. 

§ 471. The Law op Unity requires that there be 
but one object to be explained. 

§ 472. The Law of Selection requires that such 
parts only be taken as will best explain the object. 

§ 473. The Law of Method requires that the 
parts selected be presented in their due order. 

§ 474. The Law of Completeness requires that 
all the parts required for the explanation be presented. 
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DEFINITION. 

§ 475. Definition is that process of Explanation 
by which an object is distinguished from other objects. 

iLiiUSTRATioN. — We explain Mexico, as a part of North America, bjr 
Definition, when we distinguish it from the other parts of North America; 
that is, when we give its boundaries. We explain the voyage of Columbus 
in discovering America merely as an event by Definition, when we distin- 
guish it from other events; as when we bound it by its dates in beginning 
and ending, and the places of its beginning and ending, with the direction 
which it followed. We define man as a logical class-object or concrete by 
separating it from other objects of the class to which it and they belong; 
as, by distinguishing it from the brute. We define rational^ on the other 
hand, as a logical attribute-object, or abstract, by separating it from other 
attributes belonging to the same subject; that is, inasmuch as man con- 
tains the two attributes, rational and animal^ we define rational by separat- 
ing it from animaL 

The object to be explained by Definition, it will be noticed, is ever a 
partf and the process distinguishes it from other parts which with it make 
up some whole of thought. A definition of Mexico^ thus, regards it as a 
part of North America; and the design of the definition is to separate it as 
such part from the other parts which with it make up the whole — North 
America* 

The mind, therefore, in defining, is ever put on the work of discoreriug 
other objects which, as parts, with the object to be defined as another part, 
make up a larger whole. All the general laws of Explanation are modified 
accordingly in their application to this particular process. 

The process here described is to be distinguished from what is sometimes 
called verbal definitioii. We may define a word either by naming its syn- 
onym, as when we define the word cKurnal, by daily ; or by referring to its 
et3rmology, as when we define definition as a hounding out. The process 
which we are now considering is the definition of an object, not of a word, 

§ 476. The Law of Unity in Definition requires 
that but one object be presented for explanation, and 
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that it be presented as a part to be dbtingaished from 
other parts. 

§ 477, Oral Exercisb. Correct the errore in the 
foUomng Definitions : — 

MoDBL. — The Definition, MauachuutU U one of the Nem England 
BtaUSf which lie$ north of Long Island Sounds is incorrect, for it inclades 
more than the object to be defined, namely, Connecticut and Rhode bland. 

Mexico is a part of North America, and is bounded on the 
north hj the United States and on the south by New Gra- 
nada and Venezuela. 

Switzerland is bounded on the north and east by Germany, 
on the south by Italy, and on the west by France. 

Youth is the part of life between infancy and manhood. 

The colonial era of the United States history extends from 
the discovery of America in 1492 to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776. 

The trunk of a tree is the part of it below the branches. 

The underpinning of a house is the part below the win- 
dows. 

The steeple is that part of a church which is over the 
portico. 

A shrub is the vegetable growth that is distinguished from 
the herb in being perennial, and from the tree in being of 
a smaller size. 

The sheep is the animal that differs from the goat in being 
woolly and not having horns. 

Blue is the color between violet and indigo. 

A hexagon is a figure having one more side than a penta- 
gon and one less than an octagon. 

The pupil of the eye is the opening in front through 
which the rays of light are admitted from without, and is 
bounded on all sides by the white of the eye. 

Grammar is the art which trains the orator for the pulpit 
and the bar. 

Geography tells us of the earth and of the nations that 
mhabit it, their origin and history. 
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Hope is that principle which prompts and ezecatea the 
great enterprises of human life. 

§ 478. The Law of Selection in Definition requires 
that such points or lines of separation be taken as shall 
best distinguish the object from other objects. 

§ 479. Oral Exercise. Point out the errors in S^ 
lection in the following defin%tion9 : -^ 

Delaware lies southeast of Pennsylvania, southwest of • 
Delaware Bay, and east and north of Maryland. 

The Balize is a British possession lying northwest of the . 
Bay of Honduras, and separating Central America from 
Yucatan. 

A week is a period of time one fourth as long as a month, 
and about the fiftieth part of a year. 

The House of Stuart occupied the throne of England 
firom the last of the House of Tudor through the period of 
the English Revolution. 

The trunk is that part of the tree which supports the 
branches and adjoins the root 

The Torrid Zone is that part of the surface of the earth 
which is farthest removed from the two poles, and is sepa* 
rated frx)m the Frigid Zone by the Temperate. 

The neck is in the upper part of the body, below the 
head. 

§ 480. The Law of Method requires that the defini- 
tion proceed in the order of contiguity or nearness, 
and in a uniform direction. 

§ 481. Oral Exercise. Correct the errore in Method 
in the foUomng definitions : — 

New York lies west of Massachusetts, Connecticat, and 
Vermont, south of Canada, north of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and east of Canada. 

Portugal is a country situated west of Spain, east of the 
Atlantic, and in the southwestern part of Europe. 
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The antediluvian period of the world inoludes the lives of 
Methuselah, the oldest man, and of Adam, the first man ; the 
whole of the life of Cain, and a part of that of Noah. 

The ox has horns shaped like a crescent It belongs to 
the order of animals called ruminants. It has no cutting 
teeth in the upper jaw. It has two hoo&. It chews the 
cud, and lives on grass. 

The capital is part of a column. It is that part of a build- 
ing which rests on the shaft, or the main part of the column. 

§ 482. The Law of Completeness requires that all 
the points or lines necessary to a full separation of the 
object to be explained, be presented. 

§ 488. Oral ExERasE. Correct the errors m re- 
y>ect of Completeness in the following definitions : — 

Holland is a country lying on the North Sea, west of 
Prussia and Hanover. 

G)nnecticut lies south of Massachusetts and west of Rhode 
Island. 

The Bourbon dynasty in France embraces the most brill- 
iant portion of the history of that country, commencing with 
the reign of Henry the Great 

A generation is a measure of human life. 

A portico stands on columns. It is smaller and lower 
dian the house. 

The cat is a carnivorous animal. It has sharp claws buried 
m the skin, which it can extend or draw back at pleasure. 

The honey-bee belongs to the insect race. It has four 
transparent wings, a large head, and a trunk or proboscis to 
extract the juices from flowers. 

§ 484. Special Mules for Definition : — 

1. Define a place by naming, first, the larger place of 
which it is a part, and then its boundaries in order. 

2. Define a period of time by naming the longer period 
of time of whidi it is a part, and then its beginning and its 
end. 
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3. Define an individual object by indicating first the whole 
of which it is a part, and then the outlines that separate it 
from the other parts. 

4. Define a part of a class by naming first the class, and 
then the attributes which separate it from other like parts of 
the class. 

5. Define an attribute by naming the composite attribute 
of which it is a part, and then separating it from the other 
parts. 

OBSERVATioif. — In defininj^ an attribute, it will often be- found most 
convenient to name the class formed of the objects that have the composite 
attribute, and then separate the theme ftom the other attributes by naming 
the parts of the class that have the attribute. Thus, to define uoeei, we 
may name it as one of the attributes that belong to JUivored obfecU or to 
tatUs^ and then separate it from other tastes. Thus tweet is that attribute 
of a taste which belongs to sugar, to honey, and that class of objects. In 
like manner, we may define jagged as that attribute of a figured body which 
belongs to such objects as a saw, a cng. 

§ 485. Wbitten Exebcises. Define the fbJhwing 
tiiemes: — 

As places : Belgium ; France ; Scotland ; Persia ; Chili ; 
Indiana ; New Brunswick. 

As periods of time: A year; a lunar month; boyhood;, 
the antediluvian era ; the republican era of Roman history ; 
the reign of the Plantagenets in England ; the Carlovingian 
era in France. 

As parts of visible objects : The human arm ; the crown 
of- a hat ; the heel of a shoe ; the gable of a house ; the 
trunk of a tree ; the proboscis of an elephant ; the corolla 
of a fiower. 

As parts of a class : A dog ; a snake ; an oak ; a lily ; 
an apple ; a sofii ; an ax ; a book ; iron ; a ruby ; marble. 

As parts of a eomposUe attribute : Round ; purple ; shrill ; 
cold; heavy; elastic; swift; graceful; intelligent; forgetful. 



CHAPTER in. 

NABBATIOH. 

4 486. Narration is the explanation of an object 
of thought as changing in successive time. 

Observation. — We can narrate in either of two ways. 
We can simply mention the periods of time in which the 
changes in the theme severally take place. Thus we nar« 
rate the theme human Ufey by representing it as passing 
through the several periods of infancy, childhood, youth, 
manhood, and old age. 

Or we may narrate by representing the theme itself in 
its actual changes. Thus we narrate human lifb as at first 
weak and dependent, then as becoming stronger and bolder, 
and finally, as waning and decaying. 

The only difference between the two modes is, that in the 
former case we are governed rather by a regard to the parts 
of time, and in the other more by a regard to the parts of 
the object itself changing in those periods of time. The 
difierence is that between chronology and annals on the one 
hand and biography and history on the other. In the one, 
time is measured off into periods, and the events, so &r as 
relating to the theme, are stated in those periods successively ; 
in the other, the leading changes in the theme itself are given 
as they occur, in successive time, without reference to defi- 
nite periods. 

These two ways of proceeding should not be confounded 
or mingled together. The selection of the parts and the 
method should either be in the one or the other way ex- 
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closiyely, or one should be subordinate to the other. The 
history of EngUmd might be narrated chronologically by 
marking it off into centuries, or into periods measured by 
the reigns of successive kings ; or historically, by narrating 
the successive changes which the English people passed 
through. Or the chronological method might be adopted as 
the governing method, and the historical method be observed 
in conducting the narration through the chronological peri- 
ods, one after the other. 

§ 467. The Law of Unity in Narration requires two 
things, — 

1. That there be but one object to be explained ; 

2. That it be presented only as changing in succes- 
sive time. 

§ 488. The Law of Selection requires that snch 
periods of time or such stages in the changing theme 
be taken as will best exhibit the theme to another 
mind. 

§ 489. The Law of Method requires that the suc- 
cession of time be strictly observed. 

§ 490. The Law of Completeness requires that all 
the periods or stages in the changing theme be given 
that are necessary fully to exhibit it. 

§ 491. Written Exercises. 1. Narrate the foU 
lowing themes hy marking off the Periods of Time in 
which the leading changes have taken place : — 

The history of the world. 

The history of Rome. 

The history of England. 

The history of France. 

The history of the United States. 

The history of Mexico. 

The progress of the seasons. 
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The changes of the mocrn. 
The phases of Venus. 
The life of man. 
The growth of the oak. 
The life of the butterfly. 

2. Narrate the following themes hjf statbig (he UaXmg 
stages of change : — 

My last vacation. 

My journey. 

My course of study. 

My last walk. 

The life of Joseph. 

The life of David. 

The life of Socrates. 

The life of Alexander the Great. 

The life of acero. 

The life of Robert Bruce. 

The life of Lord Bacon. 

The Ufe of Galileo. 

The life of Robert Bums. 

The life of Sir Walter Scott 

The life of Charlotte Bronte. 

The life of Julius Caesar. 

The life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The life of Wellington. 

The life of George Washington. 

The history of Venice. 

The history of the Crusades. 

The history of the Netherlands. 

The history of Switzerland. 

The history of Poland. 

The history of Russia. 

The destruction of Jerusalem. 

The capture of Rome by Genseric 

The conquest of Wales by Edward L 
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The siege of Malta. 

The English Bevolution of 1688. 

The French Revolution of 1787. 

The American Revolution of 1776. 

The conquest of Granada. 

The discovery of America. 

The conquest of Mexico. 

The conquest of Peru. 

The destruction of PompeiL 

The earthquake at Lbbon in 1755. 

The American Qvil War of 186L 

The battle of Navarino. 

The battle of Waterloo. 

The batUe of Gettysbni|^ 




CHAPTER IV. 

DBSCBIPnOK. 

I 192. DijSCKiPTioiK 18 the explanation of an object 
.t tnought regarded as a substance. 

Obsebyation. — The essential parts of a substance are 
Vts Properties. To describe an object, therefore, viewed as 
a substance, we name the Properties of which it is made 
up. We describe the $un thus, as rounds hrighty etc.; as 
moving, attracting, illuminating, etc. 

Description, also, includes the naming of the relative attri- 
butes of a substance, as greater or less ; nearer or more re- 
mote ; higher or lower in position, in rank, etc. 

§ 493. The Law of Unity in Description requires 
two things: — 

1. That there be but one, and that an individual 
object, to be explained ; 

2. That the object be presented as a substance hav- 
ing certain Properties, or certain attributes of relation. 

Observation. — Individual objects, it wiU be recollected, «re expressed 
in language in two ways: — 

1. By proper nouns, or words appropriated to them; as, JMn, VemiM, 
France, Friday. 

2. By words with Definitives; as, 2%e 8wn$ TkU Book; My Bat; Tke 
Tree which v)t taw (§ 92). 

§ 494. The Law of Selection in Description re- 
quires that such attributes of the object be taken as 
will best exhibit the theme as a substance. 
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§ 495. The Law of Method in Description re* 
quires, — • 

1. That the parts of space or the properties selected 
be presented in their proper connection, each class by 
itself, as visible properties together, audible together, 
etc. 

2. That the Properties and the attributes of Condi- 
tion and Relation be kept distinct. 

§ 496. The Law of Completeness in Description 
requires that all the attributes that make up the theme 
as substance be presented. 

The process, however, will be so far complete, if 
only all the qualities or only all the relative attributes 
be presented. 

§ 497. Written Exercise. Describe ihefoUomng 
themeB by naming in order their several attributes : — 

My class-room ; the church I worship in ; the town haU. 

My cat ; my dog ; my horse. 

My rose-bash ; my garden ; my play-room. 

Mount Yesuvius ; Mount ^tna ; Momit Heda. 

The River Amazon ; the Mississippi ; the Danube. 

The Caspian Sea ; the Dead Sea ; Lake Superior. 

The city of Mexico ; the city of Pekin ; the city of 
Athens. 

The Parthenon ; the Coliseum ; St. Peter^s Cathedral at 
Rome. 

The character of Socrates ; of Lord Bacon ; of George 
Washington ; of Milton ; of Cowper ; of Byron. 



CHAPTER V 

SKUXSRATION AND DISPOSITION. 

§ 498. Enxthebation is the explanation of an object 
viewed as a collective whole. 

Disposition is the explanation of an object viewed 
as a ma8s*whoIe. 

A collective object Ib explained by naming the individuals 
of which it is composed and the nmnber, whether definite or 
indefinite, of such individuals as compose it. Thus, army is 
explained by naming soldier as the individual which is re- 
peated to form it, and giving the number of such indi- 
viduals in it, which is here indefinite. Week is explained as 
made up of individual days, seven times repeated. 

A mass-object is explained by naming the spacial parts 
of which it IB made up. Man is explained simply as a mass, 
by naming the spacial parts, headf trunk, Uwbs; tree^ by 
naming its spacial parts, root, trunk, branches* 

Obsebyatioh. — These processes of ezpUmation, it will be seen, an rwy 
simple, and have bat a vexy limited range. Bat it is deemed expedient to 
present them for two special reasons besides the general consideration of 
completeness : (1). That the pupil may be made more conversant with the im- 
portant distinction between objects of thoaght, as denoted by proper nouns, 
class-nouns, collective noons, and mass-noons; and, (2.) Because it is neces- 
sary in explaining such objects to begin with presenting their own proper 
nature as composite integrate objects, the fidl explanation being followed by 
some other process, as description or narration. It is unnecessary to give 
the general laws of explanation as specially modified to these processes. 
The pupil is simply cautioned to get a clear notion of the object as a collect- 
ive or a mass-objcet. In the explanation of a collective object, he will only 
need to name the individual object of which it is composed by repetition, 
and state the number of individuals repeated in it, whether definite or in* 
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definite; and li definite, the actnal number. In a masa-object he will in 
like manner name the constitaent parts of which the sabstance is composed. 

§ 499. Written Exebcises. Explain thefollounng 
themes f — 

1. As OoUecHve Objects:"^ 

Army; forest; mob; rabble; horde; crew; gang; gal- 
axy ; the planetary, system ; corps ; squadron ; platoon ; 
battalion ; dump ; shock ; sheaf ; bevy ; flock ; herd ; 
drove ; swarm ; school ; span ; brace ; yoke ; brood ; covey ; 
genus; variety. 

2. As Mass Vbfects : — 

The kingdom of Great Britain; the United States of 
America ; the Swiss Confederacy ; New England. 

A tree ; a dwelling-house ; a hat ; a book. 

The horizon ; the zodiac ; the zones ; the land portioD 
of the earth ; the water portion of the earth. 

Grammar ; a sentence ; a word. 



CHAPTER VL 

DITI8I0K. 

^ 600. Division is the explanation of an olgect of 
thought viewed as a class. 

It is effected by naming the parts that make up the 
class. 

§ 501. The Law of Unity in Division requires that 
there be but one class to be explained, and that it be 
explained by naming the parts that make up the class. 

§ 502. The Law of Selection in Division requires 
that such divisions of the class be taken as will best 
accomplish the object of the explanation. 

Illustbation. — Class-objects generally if not universally may be dis- 
tribated into divers sets of parts. Jtfan, thus, may be divided into male and 
JemeJe ; Caucasian^ Mongol, Malay ^ Etkiepian, and American ; white, tawny^ 
and black; old and young; learned and unlearned^ etc. One mode of di- 
vision woald be requisite for one object in explaining, and another mode 
for another object. The naturalist, thus, would divide in such a way as to 
get one set of parts ; the moralist to get another. It is necessary, therefore, 
ever to select the kind of parts that are required for the object in writing. 
Moreover it is ever necessary to determine how far the subdivisions shall 
be carried; for we may, after the first division of the theme, which will give 
the higher or more generic parts, proceed to subdivide any one of theses 
and so on indefinitely, till language fails to furnish words by which to desig- 
nate the parts. Sometimes it will be sufiicient for all the purposes of the 
explanation to give the first or highest set of parts; sometimes it will be 
needful to carry the subdivisions down to a third or fourth or still lower 
degree. 

§ 508. The Law of Method in Division requires 
that the higher orders be presented first, and the subor- 
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dinate parts under the higher parts to which they 
respectively belong. 

OBSBBYATiosr. — The parte given in Division are designated in respect 
of their relative rank or order by certain names. The following are the 
names arranged as the parts are presented in Natural Histoxy: Kingdom; 
Class; Order 01 Family ; Genus; Species; Variety; InditiduaL 

These again are variously subdivided : as of Vegetable Kingdom we have 
tile subdivision of Series, as Floweriess and Flowering Series; of Class, sub^ 
dass; of Order or Family, sub-order; of Tribe, sub4ribe; of Genus, tub- 
genus or secHon; of Species, sub-ipecies; and of Variety, sub^ariety. The 
lowest part in Division, which cannot be subdivided, is IndividuaL 

§ 504. The Law of Completeness requires that all 
the parts of each order or degree given in the Division 
be presented. 

§ 505. Written Exebcises. JSkq>lain ly DivUwn 
the follomng themes : — 

The kingdoms of Nature ; the vegetable kingdom ; the 
oak ; the elm ; the quince ; the violet ; the animal king- 
dom; the carnivorous animals; the ruminants; the ox; 
birds; the thrush; the duck tribe; serpents; insects; the 
senses. 
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PABTITIOir. 

§ 506. Pa^btition is the explanation of an object 
of thought viewed as a union of attributes belonging 
to some one subject. 

Ilujitbatiom. — Jfan, as an object of thonght, may be regarded aa 
made up of certain attributes, as well as of certain kinds. It is made np, 
in this view, for instance, of such qualities as vpright^ two-^fooUd; as ifUel- 
Ugent^frte, and the like; or of certain actions, as waikmg^ toting^ tkinkmg, 
chooting^ and the like; or of certain conditions, as m jfOulA, in sidbiest, and 
the like; or of certain relations, as dependent, aocial, and the like. We may 
explain such an object by naming the several attributes, as Qualities. Ac- 
tions, Conditions, and Relations. Such an explanation is called Partition. 

Further, it is plain that only as the attributes belong to some one subject 
can they be properly thought as united in one composite object. 

§ 507. The Law of Unity in Partition requires that 
the theme be viewed as made up of divers attributes 
that belong to some one subject. 

§ 508. The Law of Selection in Partition requires 
that such attributes be taken as will best accomplish 
the object of the explanation. 

Illustration. — As attributes are of various kinds, and as any one may 
be regarded as itself made up of other attributes, it is clearly necessaiy 
that particular care be taken to select the kinds of attributes, whether 
Qualities, Actions, Conditions, or Relations, which are requisite for the ob> 
ject in writing, and, also, to determine how £ur the further partition of these 
seyeral attributes selected shall be carried. 

§ 509. The Law of Method in Partition requires 
that the several kinds of attributes be presented each 
by itself, and that the smaller partitioiMi be presented in 
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connection with those of which ihej are the immediate 
parts. 

§ /)10. ' The Law of Completeness requires that all 
the attributes given in the several kinds selected be 
presented. 

§ 511. Written Exercises. Esjflain hy Partition 
the foUomng themes : — 

1. J^ JSnumeratton of Qualities: 

The dog; the elephant; the rose; the lily; the dia* 

mond; the agate. 

Obsbbyation. ~ The pupil will find it advantageoiu to ask himself in 
working out these exercises, such questions as, What can I say of the dog^ 
as to size, form, colon? eto. 

2. By EnumeraHon of Actions : 

The sun ; the moon ; the horse ; the camel ; iron ; quick- 

silver ; heat ; light ; electricity ; magnetism. 

Obsebvation. — The pupil should ask himself in these exercises, What 
does the sun do ? The answer would be. The sun warms, attracts, eto. 

3. By Enumeration of Conditions : 
Water ; a plant ; the ocean ; the wind. 

Obsebvation. — The pupil should ask here such questions as. In what 
condition does water exist? The answer would be, Water is sometimea 
vapor, at rest, etc. 

4. By Enumeration of Relations : 

The planet Jupiter ; the stem of a plant ; the sap in 
trees ; the leaves ; the hand ; lead ; gold ; paper ; steam ; 
trade ; government ; political parties. 

Obsebvatios. — The pupil should a»k himself here, How is Jupiter re- 
lated to other objects? The answer would be, Jupiter is larger than any 
other planet; is further from the sun than Mars; is royally attended by 
four satellites, etc. 
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PUKOTUATIOir* 

§ 612. In all discourse, printed or written, certain 
characters are used to show something about its mean- 
ing which cannot so conveniently be expressed by 
means of words. 

§ 518. These characters, called Rhetorical Points^ 
as used for this purpose, are of two classes : — 

1. Those which indicate a greater or less degree of 
separation in the relations of the thought ; and, 

2. Those which indicate some peculiarity in the ex- 
pression. 

Obsebvatioh. — Besides riietorical points, there are two other kinds of 
points made use of in writing and printing, which will be presented in a 
separate chapter. They are the etymological points, and points for refer- 
ence. Bhetorical points respect sentences or parts of sentences; etymolog- 
ical points, words or parts of woids ; points for reference, places on tiie writ- 
ten or printed paper. 

§ 514. The first class of Bhetorical Points includes, 

1. Tfie Period (^.^ ; 

2. The Colon (:) ; 

8. The Semicolon (;) ; 
4. The Comma (,). 

Obsbbyatiom. — Extended discooise is broken up into parts, which ane 
larger or smaller, and are more or less subdivided, according to the extent 
of the diflcourBe. 
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The larger parts of an extended history or philosophical treatiaet tfanfy 
aaay be called bookg. 

Books may be brokoi up into chapters. 

Chapters may be separated into sectiom. 

Sections may be stlU further separated into paragraphs. 

A section is sometimes indicated by a word, as, ^Section, or by an abbre* 
tiation of it, as, *' Sec.*' ; sometimes l^ the character §. 

A paragraph is now usually indicated by a break in the line ending it 
and an indentation or '* in-cut '* in the line beginning the next paragraph. 

In . manuscript, the character ^ is used to separate paragraphs, where 
there are no break and indentation. 

Every correct writer will separate his discourse into such parts. Even a 
brief essay or a fiuniliar letter will generally require separation into the 
imaller parts called paragraphs. They help the reader to notice the prog- 
ress of the writer, as they mark the stages by which he proceeds, as mile- 
atones roarlL off successive portions of his road to the traveler, and also the 
turns in the thought, as he advances irom one point to another. The use 
of paragraphs helps the writer also. They help him to remember that in 
writing he should proceed steadily onward iirom the beginning to the end, 
knowing not only whence he starts and where he is to stop, but also the 
several steps he takes in his progress. Every one, in writing, and espe- 
cially in beginning to compose in words, should bear in mind that what he 
writes must be expressed part by part — by stages distinctly measured off. 
The study of punctuation will be of important service in making this no- 
tion, that all correct discourse is progressive, a practically controlling one 
in composing. 

§ 515. Paragraphs are used to indicate such lead- 
ing stages in the progress of a discourse as are less 
marked than those indicated by sections or chapters. 

Observation. — An exercise in paragraphing, or in breaking up dis- 
course into paragraphs, will be found in § 553. Other exercises may bo 
added at pleasure by dictation or reading by the teacher or one of the dass. 
The pupil in composition should have his mind familiarized with this essen- 
tial in correct writing, and be required to break up with care his earliest 
essays in composition into suitable paragraphs. 

§ 516. A Pekiod is used to separate the leading 
parts of a paragraph, called sentenced. 

Observation. — Period is a word derived from the Greek, meaning a 
ctrcuit; and, as applied to discourse, denotes a compkied drcttU of thought, 
or sentence. From its use to mark the close of the completed thought or 
the sentence, the name, period, is derived to the character itself. 

§ 517. A Colon is used to separate the leading 
parts of a period or sentence. 
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' Obibbtatioii « Ookm !• a Greek word signifying member* Hcnee tha 
«M of Um tonn to denote the chamctor which marlu the doie cf a member 
•f awntenoe. 

§ 518. A Sbmicolon is used to separate the lead- 
ing parts of a member of a sentence. 

Obsbrvatiov. — Bemieobm^ it will be remarked, originaHy meana a 
half- member. It aepamtes clauses and phrases. 

§ 519. A Comma b used to separate the least parts 
of a sentence. 

OaasBTATiov. — Ommm is from the Greek, and signifies v^uU iioUof 
yg MparaUL It is hence need to denote the mark of separation. 

§ 520. Oral Exsrcisb. Name the Parts and the 
Painti in the foUaunng sentences : — 

Crafty men contemn studies ; simple men admire them ; 
and wise men use them : for they teach not their use ; but 
that is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by ob- 
servation. 

Bead not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe and 
take for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse : but to 
weigh and consider. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested : that is, some books 
are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curi- 
ously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. 

It is still read with pleasure : the style is pure and flow- 
ing ; the classical quotations and allusions are numerous and 
happy ; and we are now and then charmed by that singu- 
larly humane and delicate humor in, which Addison excelled 
all men. 

Genius will not furnish him with a vocabulary : it will 
not teach him what word most exactly corresponds to his 
idea, and most Mly conveys it to others : it will not make 
him a great descriptive poet, till, he has looked with attention 
on the face of Nature ; or a great dramatist, till he has felt 
and witnessed much of the influence of the passions. 
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A subject may arrest for treason : the king cannot ; for if 
the arrest be illegal, the party has no remedy against the 
king. 

The parliament rose : London was deserted ; and Temple 
retired to his villa, whence, on council days, he went to 
Hampden Court 

The sun is darkened, but it is only for a moment : it is but 
an eclipse ; though all birds of eyil omen have begun to 
scream, and all ravenous beasts have gone forth to prey, 
thinking it to be midnight. 

§ 521. General Rule for Punctuation. The 
colon is to be used when the parts of a sentence are 
widely separated in thought from one another; the 
semicolon is required where the separation in thought 
is less in degree ; and the comma when it is least, but 
yet needing to be marked by a point. 

Obsbbvatiok. — As the degrees in the separation between the parts of a 
sentence vary indefinitely in themselves, and also in relation to other parts, 
the rules for punctuation cannot be laid down with absolute precision and 
as of universal application. Thus a sentence consisting of only two parts 
might require only a comma; while if other parts were added to it, a semi- 
colon or a colon might be required. 

§ 522. Rules for the use of the Colon. Rule I. 
The colon is to be used for separating one member of 
a sentence from another, when it is necessary to sep- 
arate the parts of those members, or of either of them, 
by a semicolon. 

Examples. — This is well to be weighed, that boldness is 
ever blind; for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences: 
therefore it is ill in counsel, good in execution. 

In neither case, therefore, was the independence of Eng- 
land endangered; in neither case was her honor compro- 
mised: in both cases her liberties were preserved. 

§ 523. Rule II. The colon may be used for sep- 
arating leading members of a sentence, when no con- 
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nective word is used, whether proper conjunction or 
relative. 

Examples. — The offices bestowed on him were not mat- 
ters of grace : every preferment was a homage to his virtue. 

Obsebvatiom. — In this example, if fhe two memben were oonnected 
by the ooqjnnction bul^ a semicolon should have been used. 

He was not received with those frowns which often unde- 
servedly await the return of the unsuccessful general : his 
couDtrj welcomed him with as much honor as if fortune had 
attended his virtue. 

His tragedies in rhyme, however worthless in themselves, 
had, at least, served the purpose of nonsense-verses : they 
had taught him all the arts of melody which the heroic coup- 
let admits. 

§ 524. Rule III. The colon may be sometimes used 
when the members are widely separated in thought, 
even if a conjunction be inserted. 

Examples. — So much constancy in religious opinion may 
seem singular among courtiers and soldiers : but it must be 
considered that the inconsisteucy of men's actions with their 
opinions is more often due to infirmity than to insincerity. 

For truth is one : and all who tell the truth must tell it 
alike. 

§ 525. Rule IV. The colon may be used before 
more formal quotations, before addresses, in case of 
changes of persons represented, and before extended 
specifications and enumerations. 

Examples. — In 1597, he wrote thus : " Crafty men con- 
temn studies ; sunple men admire them ; and wise men use 
them." 

He bowed himself a little to us, and after we were set 
again, he said : ^' Well, the questions are on your part." 

You may read the relation of it as follows : 
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Meihought I was in the midst of a verj entertaining set 
of company. 

Johnson puts the case thus: The historian tells either 
what is fidse or what is tnie. In the former case he is no 
historian. In the latter, he has no opportunity for display- 
w^ his abilities. 

§ 526. Rule V. A long sentence may require the 
colon, ^though the separation of thought is not so 
great as would require this point in a shorter sentence. 

Example. — Instead of this, however, we do not find 
that he has contemplated any other spheres for the applica- 
tion of this principle than those which have been so long 
conceded to it — the formation of taste and the conduct of 
education : and, with regard to the last and most important 
of these, he has himself recorded an admission, which to us, 
we will confess, appears a &11 justification of all that we 
have now been advancing, and a sufficient answer to the po- 
sitions we have been endeavoring to combat. 

§ 527. Rules for the use of the Semicolon. 
Rule I. The semicolon is to be used to separate parts 
of a sentence, if one or more of these parts are to be 
separated into smaller parts by a comma. 

Examples. — Dr. Beattie answers, after Dr. Reid, that 
the mere existence of this instinctive and indestructible be- 
lief in the reality of external objects, is a complete and suffi- 
cient proof of their reality ; that Nature meant us to be 
satisfied with it ; and that we cannot call it in question, with- 
out running into the greatest absurdity. 

Some of the gentlemen had means of their own ; but as 
their funds became exhausted, they were under the necessity 
of returning home for more. 

He became master of the province of Ulster, and was sol- 
emnly crowned King of Ireland; but found himself amid 
his successes obliged to entreat the assistance of King Rob • 
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ert with fresh sapplies; for the impetuoos Edwaidi who 
never spared his own person, was equally reckless oL expos- 
ing his followers. 

§ 628. RuLB II. The semicolon, indicating a less 
degree of separation than the colon, may be used to 
separate leading members, when a connective word is 
used. 

Examples. — It is foU of the conceptions of a vigorous 
and poetical fiuicj, expressed in nervous and familiar lan- 
guage ; but it is rendered harsh by unnecessary inversions. 

lie dismissed his army to the great increase of the gen- 
eral confusion ; and, finally, terrified by the recollection of 
his fieither's fiite, he resolved to withdraw himself from the 
kingdom. 

§ 529. Rule III. The semicolon is used to separate 
parts of a sentence, if not so widely separated in 
thought as to require a colon, even when no connect- 
ive is used. 

Examples. — The wondering savages were won by this 
benignity ; they now supposed that the ships had sailed out 
of the crystal firmament which bounded their horizon. 

It is a question of pure curiosity ; it never can be decided ; 
and as its decision is perfectly indifferent and immaterial to 
any practical purpose, so, it might have been expected that 
the discussion should be conducted without virulence or 
abuse. 

§ 530. Rule IV. The semicolon may be used be- 
fore shorter or less formal quota^tions, addresses, and 
specifications or enumerations. 

Examples. --^ If he had been to make a sermon on the 
occasion, he would have chosen for his text the words ; *^ The 
memory of the wicked shall rot" 
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Just before the dawn, Kamber All Beg galloped up, ex« 
daiming ; <' The enemy are upon ns ; rouse up." 

'* Here, in cabal, a dispotatiooB crew 
Each eyening meet; the sot, the cheat, the shrew." 

§ 531. Rule V. A long sentence may require the 
semicolon, when the separation of the thought would, 
in a short sentence, demand only a comma. 

Example. — Charles had no idea of sancdoning these 
bills and thus acknowledging the legitimacy of the war which 
had brought him to this extremity ; but he knew that the 
Scottish commissioners had strongly opposed them. 

§ 532. Rules for the use of the Comma. Rule I. 
Distinct members admit and, unless short and direct, 
require to be marked off by commas, if not by higher 
points. 

Examples. — 1. Persons or things aiddressed : Cast your 
eyes, sir, over this extensive country. My lord, we have 
stood here observing him. 

2. QtwtcUions : Their august chief made that remarkable 
declaration, ^ That France stood in need of strong institu- 
tions." 

These, he says, may be better denominated, '* Fundamen- 
tal laws of belief." 

" In compensation," he observes, " for the inability of the 
astronomer to control those movements of which he studies 
the laws," etc 

Observation. — Unless there is a separation of thought, quotations as 
«uch do not require the comma; as, Macbeth is " full of the milk of human 
kindness." But a quoted phrase may require punctuation not othemtise 
needed. 

3. Postpositive Connectives^ or Connectives not placed at 
the beginning of the sentence : One of his letters, too, begins 
with this wretched quibble. 

We are struck, also, with several omissions in the picture 
of a maritime borough. 
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In the first place, then, we shall find that all the great 
poets have been remarkable for the occasional familiarity 
and even homeliness of many of their incidents. 

We would confine this remark, however, to the descrip- 
tions of external objects. 

Experiment, therefore, necessarily implies power. 

It is, accordingly, in some places, comparatively langoid. 

4. Ordinals : First, the nature and design of our calling 
doth suppose industry. 

Further, it is a more immediate ingredient of this duty. 
We should, in fine, obey their doctrine by conforming our 
practice thereto. 

5. Modifying words or phrases^ especictOy of sentences : 
We scarcely know, indeed, what language was then either 
.poken or written, 

This, no doubt, seems both unreasonable and ungrateful. 

This, we think, is a pretty subject for a ballad. 

The following, though it has no very distinct object or 
moral, breathes, we think, the very spirit of poetry. 

For, with all our deference for the talents of the author, 
we find it impossible to agree with him. 

We never, at least, have happened to hear it surmised 
that there is thought in the elbow-joint. 

Observation. — If the modifying word or phrase is immediately con- 
nected with the principal word or phrase, the comma may be dispensed 
with. 

6. Inversions : Of the Fable and its incidents and struct- 
ire, it is perhaps superfluous to offer any sketch. 

That Mr. Taylor belongs not to either of these classes, we 
account a true praise. 

The mathematical sciences, how pleasant is the specula- 
tion of them to the mind ! 

7. Parenthetical phrases generally: A rule which, like 
the former, is closely connected with the faculty of attention. 

It is scarcely conceivable, at first view, what innumerable 
henetits might be conferred on our fellow-men by an appli- 
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cation, on liberal and Christian principles, of the riches 
which we at this moment possess. 

§ 533. Rule II. The comma is often required when 
there is an ellipsis. 

Examples. — Delicacy leans more to feeling ; correct- 
ness, more to reason and judgment. 
He came, saw, conquered. 

§ 534. Rule III. Words in a series of three or 
more words, or when repeated, require a comma. 

Examples. — Beauty, truth, and worship, song, science, 
and duty will all be unfolded together in the common love 
of Gk)d. 

It is higher, purer, nobler. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an 
honest, and a useful body. 

Insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain. 

Discord, discord, is the ruin of this city. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 

§ 635. Rule IV. A comma is often required to 
prevent ambiguity, when otherwise not necessary i — 

1. In the case of the use of the disjunctive^ " or." 

Example. — It makes little difference whether he studies 
geometry, or algebra, or uranography or geography of the 
heavens. 

2. In the case of the use of relatives. If they are 
used as definitives, the comma is omitted ; if as epi- 
thets, it is to be inserted. 

Examples. — Definitive use. All words which are signs 
of complex ideas furnish matter of mistake. 

Integrity that is conscious of no taint shrinks from no 
reasonable scrutiny. 

Epithet use. Ail words, which are signs of complex ideas, 
furnish matter of cavil. 
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Integrity, that is oonadoiis of no taint, shrinks from no 

reasonable scrutinj. 

S. In the rdatians of the parts of a sentence. 

Example. — It naturally assumes that form which is 
most favorable to its beneficial influence, and has a tendency 
to perpetual improvement 

Observation. — The omission of the comma mfter ^ influence ** in this 
example would lead the reader to connect **ha8*' with ^^is" instead of 
** assumes;" to regard its subject as ''which," instead of **it" The 
comma disconnects it from the phrase immediately preceding, and so refers 
it back to the previous phrase. 

§ 536. Rule V. The insertion of a connective will 
oflen require the use of the comma, when otherwise a 
semicolon should be used. 

Example. — The notables refused to give up any of their 
immunities, and they were dismissed accordingly. 

But without the connective, we should write : The nota- 
bles refused to give up any of their inununities ; they were 
dismissed accordingly. 

§ 537. Rule VI. A sentence, simply by reason of 
its length, may be required to be broken into parts by 
the use of the comma, when the separation of the 
thought would not otherwise require it. 

Example. — Nor can any thing be more eloquent and 
animating than the view she has presented of the admirable 
mechanism and steady working of our constitution, and of its 
ennobling effects on the character of all who live under it. 

Observation. — The comma after " constitution ** would be unnecessary 
in a shorter sentence ; as, Nor can any thing be more animating than her 
view of our constitution and of its effects on our character. 

§ 638. Rule VII. A comma may be required, when 
not otherwise necessary, by the use of a proposition as 
an object of thought. 

Examples. — 1. Subfect. That the king never dies, is 
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only another phrase for expressing that the office is never 
vacant 

What a porvejor with this palate shall say to nectar and 
ambrosia, may be carious as a question in natural history. 

2. Predicate, The only danger that was to be appre- 
hended was, that their progress would be too rapid. 

The second great objection that has been made to the doc- 
trines of Dr. Reid, is, that they tend to damp the ardor of 
philosophical curiosity. 

§ 539. Exercises on the Points of Separation. 
Correct the errors in the Punctuation of the foUovnng 
paragraphs^ giving the reasons for the corrections : — 

The principle that whatever children learn, they should 
learn exactly is of equal importance whether their lessons 
be addressed to the memory or to the understanding ; if the 
business, in hand is to get by rote a passage in the Latin 
grammar or the declensions of a Greek verb that business 
ought not to be passed, over until it is perfectly accomplished. 
The memory must not be oppressed by too large a demand 
upon its powers ; but the short and easy lesson must be so 
learned as to be repeated without a fieiult and without diffi- 
culty ; if on the other hand the tutor's object is to explain a 
rule in grammar he must take care, so to handle the subject, 
as to leave the understanding of his pupil in a condition of 
perfect clearness. 

Hence there is no lack of such sayings as : a pin a day is 
a groat a year. 

Moreover in the intercourse of social life it is by little 
acts of watchful kindness recurring daily and hourly and 
opportunities of doing kindnesses if sought for are forever 
starting up it is by words by tones by gestures by looks that 
affection is won and preserved. 

All ancient legislators says Niebuhr rested the result of 
their ordinances for virtue, dvil order and good manners on 
securing landed property. 
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They were reyiled, they were spit upon, thej were 
pled under foot, every engine of torture, every mode of 
death, was employed to crush them. 

Of Milton's mind the leading characteristic, is unity. 

0. dear dear what a night it is too, it pours with rain and 
blows a perfect hurricane. 

Gro up to her room then Betty, and see if she wants any 

thing and tell her it 's half past nine o'clock ; said Mrs. J b 

The servant, accordingly, went up-stairs; and knocked at 
the bedroom door once twice thrice but received no answer. 

His last words they say were, ^ In life and in death I am 
the Lord's." 

But above all where thou findest ignorance, stupidity, 
bmte-mindedness attack it I say, smite it wisely unweariedly 
and rest not while thou Hvest and it lives, but smite smite in 
the name of God. 

The beauty, the eloquence and art of these collocations of 
sounds and syllables the learned alone can appreciate. 

§ 540. The second class of Rhetorical Points in- 
cludes, — 

1. The Uxelamation Paint (I) ; 

2. Uie Interrogation JPaint (?) ; 

8. TheDash(—)l 

4. Quotation Marks (« " and * ') ; 

5. Marks of Parenthesis ( ) ; 

6. Brackets [ ]. 

§ 541. The Exclamation Point is to indicate 
some emotion ; as, ^^ What terrors round him wait ! " 

1. After interjections : — 

" With whom, alas! I fondlj hoped to know 
The humble walks of happiness below.*' 

When, lo ! a sudden blast the vessel blew* 

When, hark I a voice sung sweetly through the shade. 

Oh ! haste my father's heart to cheer. 
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2. After persam or things addressed:-^ 

O sovereign Blanc I 

O Rosamond I is love to be trifled with ? 

Fair spirit I rest thee now. 

3. After a wish or prefer: -— 

Give back the lost and lovely ! 

** Oh but for one short hour I 
A respite, however XtM 1 ** 

A» After expressions of other fedin^s : 

Oh me I that awful dream I 

"* *T is by its frnit the tree is known I 
The test of truth is love! ** 

" The cottage homes of Knghmdl 
By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o*er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet fimes.*' 

^ I assure you there are several left, and, delightful infor- 
mation I we shall have a fresh supply to-morrow." 

§ 542. The Interrogation Point is used to mark 
a question. 

l^neveh once reigned over the East ; but where is Nine- 
veh now ? 

If we value, then, as who does not value? our renown 
among mankind ; if we exult, as who can help exulting ? in 
the privileges which the providence of Grod has conferred on 
the British nation ; etc. 

§ 543. The Dash is used, — 
1. To mark a suspension, or abrupt or emphatic turn 
in the thought ; as, — 



" ' I looked and prayed like thee — but now ' — • 
He hung his head." 

'* Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea.*' 
21 
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2. To mark a repetition of the thought; as, — 

When the great truth is impressed on onr hearts that God 
sent his own Son into the world to save us — even to re« 
deem us, by his death on the cross, from the pains of hell 
and from the slaveiy of sin and Satan — our love cannot fail 
to flow and abound. 

8. To mark a suppression of words or parts of 
words; as, — 

" * Walker! otur hat ' — nor mora he deigned to asgr^ 
But atom aa Ajax* specter strode away.*' 

§ 544. QuoTATiOK Marks are used to indicate that 
a word, a phrase, or larger portion of the discourse is 
borrowed. 

The double points Q* "} are used in primary or 
leading quotations ; 

The single points Q '} in secondary or included quo- 
tations. 

Some may observe, on reading thb story, ^ What a fool- 
ish creature the guest must have been I and how improbable 
it is that any should scruple to say : ' The dish b disagree- 
able ; ' and ^ I hate garlic ! ' ** 

§ 545. Marks of Parenthesis are used to indi- 
cate the extraneous member of a complex sentence. 
They inclose the part that is extraneoiis to the proper 
simple sentence. 

What was it that insulted Nature (to use no higher 
name), and perverted her kindly intentions towards them? 

Splendor is a part of their station, as decent comfort (let 
us trust) of yours and mine. 

Observation. — Marks of parenthesis are now used much less than for- 
merly. Wherever either a comma or a semicolon, or even a dash, can prop- 
erly be used, it should be preferred. It is indeed vexy rare that these mariu 
need to be used. 
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§ 546. Brackets are used like marks of parenthe- 
sis, to indicate the extraneous part of a complex sen- 
tence, chiefly when either, — 

1. It contains another parenthesis indicated by its 
proper marks or a quotation ; or, 

2. When it is inserted in a quotation as a correction, 
a comment, or an addition. 

There is not a tittle of evidence of his ever having writ* 
ten a line to discourage deserving. [In a letter to Bernard 
Barton, Southey makes note of ^ the abase and calumny he 
had to endure for opinions he did not hold and articles he 
had not written."] 

The poet then says, ^^ Happy is he of earthly men who 
has seen these [rites]. But he who is uninitiated, and has 
no part in the solemnities, never has the same fortune [with 
the other], even when he is dead." 

• 

Observatioit. — The use of the two points last named is not well set- 
tled. There is a gradation, it may be remarked, to be noticed in them 
somewhat similar to that noticed in the first class of rhetorical points. If 
the extraneoos matter is less foreign to the thought in the principal sen- 
tence, a comma may be used ; if removed to a further degree or is longer, 
the marics of parenthesis; if most remote, as when the thought of another 
mind as in correction, etc., the brackets are used. 

§ 647. Exercise in punctuatino Sentences. 
Correct the errors^ in punctuating ihe following sen- 
tences : — 

How uncertain is human life ? 

Is this the character of British Justice. Are these her 
features. Is this her countenance. Is this her gait or 
mien! 

What ? might Rome then have heen taken, if those men 
who were at our gates had not wanted courage for the at* 
tempt I Rome taken whilst I was consul. 

What motive could have such influence in their hosom. 
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What motive. That which Nature phmts in the bosom of 
man I 

To send forth the merciless cannibal thirsting for blood. 
Against whom I Your Protestant brethren. 

In the whole list of our English poets — we can only re- 
member Shenstone and Savage, two certainly of the lowest 
who were querulous and discontented : Cowley indeed, used 
to call himself melancholy — but he was not in earnest, — 
and at any rate was full of conceits and affectations and has 
nothing to make us proud of him. 

** I have not loved the world — nor the world me — > 
I have not flattered its rank breath nor bowed 
To its idolatries a patient knee, — 
Nor coined my cheek to smiles ; — nor cried aload 
In worship of an echo.** 

The remedies, which law has provided against the mis- 
chief of criines Mr. Bentham says, are of four orders-— 
preventive — repressive — compensatory — or simply penal. 

The volume is very small — and it contains all that the 
distinguished author has written for many years. We regret 
this certainly : — but we do not presume to complain of it. 
The service of the Muses is a free service — and all that we 
receive from their votaries is a free gift for which we are 
bound to them in gratitude — not a tribute for the tardy 
rendering of which they are to be threatened or distrained. 

§ 548. Punctuate the foUowwg %entence% : — 

To such questions what must be the answer 

Virtue alone is happiness below 

Has the king a right to transfer his crown 

All these might be rebuilt 

Help help he 's gone 

The landscape has his praise but not its Author 

O what a revolution 

What ought then to occupy us 

Arm arm ye heavens against these perjured kings 
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O change O wondrous change 

How beautiful is all this visible world 

How glorious in its action and itself 

Why ought the slave-trade to be abolished because it is 
incurable injustice how much stronger then is the argument 
for immediate than gradual abolition 

All these might be rebuilt but who shall reconstruct the 
fabric of demolished government who shall rear again the 
weli-proportioned columns of constitutional liberij 
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BTTKOLOOICAL POINTS. — POINTS FOB BEFEBENCfC 

§ 549. Ettmolooical Points are used to indicate 
something in regard to the formation, use, or omission 
of words or parts of words. 

§ 550. They are, 1. The Apostrophe (*), used to show the 
omission of a letter or letters; as, JohtC%; *T%i; Thereat; 
Won't ; " As *t were in scorn of eyes ; ** '^I'U go, my chie^ 
J*m ready." 

2. 77ie Caret (^), to show some omission in a manuscript ; 

come 

as, ^^ The king is^to marshal ns." 

3. 7%e JDiisresiSy to mark the separation of contiguous 
vowels ; as, preeng<xge, cooperate, 

4. Marks of Quantity y to show that the vowel is long or 
short, as mdjdr. 

5. Marks of Accent, to mark either the accentuation of a 
syllable, or the intonation of the voice; the grave (^), the 
acute ('), and the circumflex ( '^ ) ; as, hitvfmeny insist, aHh 
sence, gold, 

6. The Hyphen, used, 1. To separate syllables ; as o^e- 
bra; 2. To unite the parts of a compound word. Its uses 
under this head are diverse ; as, — 

(1.) To connect the parts of a compound not fully recog- 
nized in the language, or to remove doubt in connecting parts 
of a sentence ; as, fame-seeking ; ** Grant^n-aid system ; " 
^ The nine-years-fought-for diamonds ; " " The New-Tork 
Directory." 

(2.) To mark attributes of relation in distinction from 
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those of property ; as, glass-house means house for making 
or selling glass, not a house made of glass ; sicJb-bedy wood* 
house, /at-dealer, 

(3.) To separate parts of a compound word when the first 
ends and the second begins with the same letter ; as, snail' 
like, co-operate. 

7. The Period, to show the abbreviation of a word ; as, 
lat. for latitude ; N. T. for New York. 

§ 551. Points for Reference are used to refer the 
reader to some other place in the page or the book. 
They are the following, which are generally used in 
the order given, and may be doubled if necessary : — 

The Asterisk (*) ; 

The Ohdish or Dagger (f) ; 

The Dovble Obelisk (J) ; 

The Section (§) ; 

Parallels (||) ; and 

The Paragraph (^). 

Letters and figured are used for the same purpose. 
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OAPITAX LSTTEB8. 

( 552. The pronoun J and the interjection should 
always be written in capital letters. 

Examples. — He only replied, ^ O that I had Imown this^ 
before.** 

I am not conscionsy O Bonums, of any crime by me com- 
mitted. 

§ 558. The following classes of words should begin 
with capital letters : — 

1. Names of persons, individuals, &milies, and na- 
tions. 

2. Titles of dignity. 

8. Words of leading importance, as titles of books, 
themes, and such as are to be made more prominent. 

4. Words in a formal series of enumerated parts. 

5. Names of objects personified. 

Examples. — This is the exhortation which Mr. Has- 
tings makes to his connsel ; this is the character which he 
gives of British Justice. 

But I will ask your Lordships, do you approve this repre- 
sentation ? Do you feel that this is the true image of Jus- 
tice? 

The modifications of nouns are of four kinds, namely : by 
Person, Gender, Number, and Case. 

Up the dewy mountain Healtii is bounding lightiy. 
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§ 55.4. Words should begin with capitals which com* 
mence, — 

1. New sentences ; 

2. Verses of poetry ; 

3. Formal quotations. 

Examples. — Other allegories only amuse the fancy. 
The allegory of Bunyan has been read by thousands with 
tears. There are some good allegories in Johnson's worka^ 
and some of still higher merit by Addison. 

'* Whatever thy lot, whoe'er thou be. 
Confess thy folly; kiss the rod; 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 
The hand of God.*' 

Dying, he bequeathed to his heirs the sword which he had 
worn in the war for liberty, and charged them " Never to 
take it from the scabbard but in self-defense, or in defense 
of their country aud her freedom." 

§ 555. Divide into Parcigraph^ and Punctuate the 
following essai/y writing in the proper Capital Letters : — 

an alehouse-keeper near Islington who had long lived at 
the sign of the french king upon the commencement of the 
last war with franco pulled down his old sign and put up the 
queen of hungary under the influence of her red face and 
golden scepter he continued to sell ale till she was no longer 
the favorite of his customers he changed her therefore some 
time ago for the king of prussia who may probably be 
changed in turn for the next great man that shall be set up 
for vulgar admiration our publican in this imitates the great 
exactly who deal out their figures one after the other to the 
gaping crowd beneath them when we have sufficiently won- 
dered at one that is taken in and another exhibited in its 
room which seldom holds its station long for the mob are 
ever pleased with variety I must own I have such an indif- 
ferent opinion of the vulgar that I am ever led to suspect 
diat merit which raises their shout at least I am certain to 
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find thoM great and somedmes good men who find Batisfiu)- 
tion in snoh acclamationB made worse by it and history haa 
too freqoently taught me that the head which has grown this 
day giddy with the roar of the million has the very next been 
fixed upon a pole as aloxander vi was entering a little town 
in the neighborhood of rome which had just been evacuated 
by the enemy he perceived the townsmen busy in the mar- 
ket-place in pulling down from a gibbet a figure which had 
been designed to represent himself there were also some 
knocking down a neighboring statue of one of the orsini 
family with whom he was at war in order to put alexander's 
efiigy when taken down in its place it is possible a man who 
knew less of the world would have condemned the adulation 
of these bare-fiiced flatterers but alexander seemed pleased 
at their zeal and turning to borgia his son said with a smile 
you see my son the small difference between a gibbet and a 
statue if the great could be taught any lesson this might 
serve to teach them upon how weak a foundation their glory 
stands which is built upon popular applause for as such 
praise what seems like merit they as quickly condemn what 
has only the appearance of guilt popular glory is a perfect 
coquette her lovers must toil feel every inquietude indulge 
every caprice and perhaps at last be jilted into the baigain 
true glory on the other hand resembles a woman of sense 
her a4mirers must play no tricks they feel no great anxiety 
for they are sure in the end of being rewarded in proportion 
to their merit when swift used to appear in public he gener- 
ally had the mob shouting in his train pox take these fools 
he would say how much joy might all this bawling give my 
lord mayor we have seen those virtues which have while liv- 
ing retired from the public eye generally transmitted to pos- 
terity as the truest objects of admiration and praise perhaps 
the character of the late duke of marlborough may one day 
be set up even above that of his more talked-of predecessor 
since an assemblage of all the mild and amiable virtues is 
far superior to those vulgarly called the great ones I must 
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be pardoned for tiiis short tribate to the memory of a man 
who while living would as much detest to receive any thing 
that wore the appearance of flattery as I should to offer it I 
know not how to turn so trite a subject out of the beaten 
road of commonplace except by illustrating it rather by the 
assistance of my memory than my judgment and instead of 
making reflections by telling a story a Chinese who had long 
studied the works of confucius who knew the characters of 
fourteen thousand words and could read a great part of every 
book that came in his way once took it into his head to 
travel into euro.pe and observe the customs of a people 
whom he thought not very much inferior even to his own 
countrymen in the arts of refining upon every pleasure upon 
his arrival at amsterdam his passion for letters naturally led 
him to a bookseller's shop and as he could speak a little 
dutch he civilly asked the bookseller for the works of the 
immortal ilixofou the bookseller assured him he had never 
heard the book mentioned before what have you never 
heard of that immortal poet returned the other much sur- 
prised that light of the eyes that favorite of kings that, rose 
of perfection I suppose you know nothing of the immortal 
iipsihihi second eousin to the moon nothing at all indeed sir 
returned the other alas cries our traveler to what purpose 
then has one of these fasted to death and the other offered 
himself up as sacrifice to the tartarean enemy to gain a re- 
nown which has never traveled beyond the precincts of china 
there is scarcely a village in europe and not one university 
that is not thus furnished with its little great men the head 
of a petty corporation who opposes the designs of a prince 
who would tyrannically force his subjects to save their best 
clothes for Sundays the puny pedant who finds one undiscov- 
ered property in the poljrpe describes an unheeded process 
in the skeleton of a mole and whose mind like his micro- 
scope perceives nature only in detail the rhymer who makes 
smooth verses and paints to our imagination when he should 
only speak to our hearts all equally fancy themselves walk- 
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ing forward to immortality and desire the crowd behind 
them to look on the crowd takes them at their word patriot 
philosopher and poet are shouted in their train where was 
there ever so much merit seen no times so important as our 
own ages yet unborn shall gaze with wonder and applause 
to such music the important pygmy moves forward bustling 
and swelling and aptly compared to a puddle in a storm I 
have lived to see genenUs who once had crowds hallooing 
after them wherever they went who were bepraised by 
newspapers and magazines those echoes of the voice of the 
vulgar and yet they have long sunk into merited obscurity 
with scarcely even an epitaph left to flatter a few years ago 
the herring fishery employed all grub street it was the topic 
in every cofiee-house and the burden of every ballad we 
were to drag up oceans of gold from the bottom of the 
sea we were to supply all europe with herrings upon our 
own terms at present we hear no more of all this we have 
fished up very little gold that I can learn nor do we furnish 
the world with herrings as was expected let us wait hut a 
few years longer and we shaHfind off cur expecteUions a her* 
ringjishery. 
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CLASSIFICATION OP NOUNS. 

Objects of Thought originate in the mind either through the Faculties of 
original cognition — the Perceptive and Intuitive Faculties — or through the 
proper Faculty of Thought — the Elaborative or Discursive Faculty — elabo- 
rating such primitive cognitions. They are ever cognitions — not real ob- 
jects. When such cognitions are thought, they are originally thought in a 
proper judgment, the primitive operation of all thought. In this primitive 
act of thought, an object, we will suppose for exemplification, of External 
Perception, say the planet Venus, is viewed in relation to some one charac- 
ter belonging to it; it maybe a character known through the Intuitive Fac- 
ulty as Existence. The judgment then emerges: Venus is: that is, Venus 
is existent Or it may be a character known through the faculty of Per- 
ception, as Brightness. The judgment then emerges: Venus is bright 
We have in each of these two judgments two objects of thought Venus 
and Existence in the first; Venus and Brightness in the second. So far as 
thought the two in each pair originate together in the same act; are 
equally primitive, and are correlative. The first in each pair, the subject 
in each judgment, is viewed necessarily as a whole of which the second or 
predicate in each judgment is a part; the meaning being, Venus is, in 
some one respect, in some part of the view or thought. Existent, Bright. 
These characters, in other words, are but parts of the views or thoughts 
that may be taken of the subject — Venus. The subject, then, is properly 
denoted a Concrete, and the predicate an Abstract, for it is but one charac- 
ter abstracted for the view of thought from the complement of characters 
that may be thought of Venus. This gives the primary division of nouns 
— that into Concretes and Abstracts. 

Further, in this primitive judgment, the subject, Venus, is viewed as one, 
as individual, and in so far as a particular word or name is appropriated to 
such an individual concrete object, the word is called a Proper Name or 
Noun. 

The predicate in such a primitive judgment is simple. But an object 
may be viewed not only as individual or simple, that is, hot only are ob« 
jects of thought individual concretes or simple abstracts; they may, also, 
be viewed as composite, and the act by which objects are composed ar 
made composite in thought may be one regulated either more exclosivtl^ 
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\ij the object viewed or by tbe nature of thoogbt itself. Thus a cooh 
poeite concrete may be viewed at composed of parts that are determined by 
the external conditions under which all objects are thought, those of Space 
and Time. The principle of connection here is not, as far as thought is 
ooncemed, internal or essential in the parts that are composed or brought 
together; but only one of external condition as belonging to the same 
space or time, or producing the same eflfect The parts thus lie out of each 
other. Wholes thus composed are called Integrate Wholes, and the parts 
of which they are composed are called Integnmt Parts. They are of two 
Unds:~ 

1. Those viewed under the relations of Space, as filling a certain extent; 
as, air, toaCer, spirit, called Special Wholes, the names of which are called 
Mass-nouns; and, 

2. Those viewed under the relations of Time, consisting of one or more 
given und^r the same conditions of time, or of cause, called Numerical 
Wholes or groups; as, armiff forest. Words denoting objects thus viewed, 
an called Collective Nouns. 

Another kind of composite concretes are proper products of thought. 
They are called Logical Wholes or Concepts : constituting, however, only 
one species of such wholes, those called Extensive Wholes. They are 
formed by uniting together the subjects of different judgments having the 
same predicate. This common predicate is called die Base of the Concept, 
and is the identif3'ing principle by which thought is enabled to unite tiie 
parts. jSuch wholes are called Classes; and words denoting them are 
called Class-nouns. 

The four species of Concretes, thus, are, — 

1.. Proper Noung, or names of individuaJs; 

9. ifosc^oufu, or names of masses; 

3. ColUctive Noun$^ or names of mere groups ; 

4. dossHMHifif , or names of classes. 

Abstracts being originally attributes predicated of some objects of 
thought as subjects, which must, from the very nature of thought, be 
viewed either as wholes or parts, iall at once into two divisions according 
as the act of thought, the judgment in which they severally originated, 
viewed the subject as a whole or a complementary part, in reference to the 
attribute. If as a whole, the direction of thought is inward, and the attri- 
bute is internal to the subject. These internal attributes which may be 
called Properties, are of two subordinate classes, according as the subject is 
viewed as Substance or as Cause; if the former, the attribute which is 
thought is a Quality; if the latter, it is an Action. 

If the subject in the originating judgment be viewed as a Part, then the 
direction of the thought is outward; and the attribute Is external to the 
subject. It may be of either of two classes, according as the subject is 
viewed under the one or the other of the general forms of all thought. 
Space and Time, giving what are called Abstracts of Condition; or is 
viewed in relation to other Beings, giving what are called Abstracts of 
Relation. All abstracts are accordingly reducible to one or the other of 
the four classes following, namely: — 
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1. Quality-nouiis; 

S. Action-nouns; 

8. Condition-nouns; 

4. Relation-nouns, which may be farther subdivided according as they 
respect, 1. Space; 2. Time; 3. Extent; 4. Degree; or 5. Other objects in 
space or time. 

Abstracts, further, are Simple or Composite. But this distinction is of 
comparatively little importance In grammatical consideration. The term 
Category has sometimes been used to denote a Composite Abstract. 

It wiU have been observed that the classification of attributes has been 
determined iirom subjects regarded only as Being, that is, given to the 
mind by the faculty of Perception, External or Internal; other objects of 
thought which may be made subjects in judgments originate in the Intui- 
tive Faculty, as, Spacty T%me^ The. 7V»e, The BecaaiftU, The Goody and 
The Might; or in judgments. That is, abstracts treated as subjects, furnish 
attributes that are entirely analogous to those enumerated, and readily fall 
into the same classes. Nouns jdenoting such objects are, in fact, all abnor- 
mal, except Space, and Time, these two being strictly Proper Nouns, or 
words appropriated to individual objects of thought All but these two are 
primitive abstracts, and are converted into concretes in the usual way, by 
prefixing a definitive. 

Abstracts, further, are divided into (1.) Proper Abstracts, that is, mere 
attributes called sometimes nouns-adjective, or nouns-attributive, as, Bright, 
True ; and (2. ) Derived Abstracts, or abstracts used as concretes, as, Bright* 
neu. Truth, 

Of abnormal nouns, two species are given at once, according as they are 
derived from the attribute-adjective or from the verb. 

1. The first species are formed by prefixing the definitive the to the ad- 
jective-attribute; as, " The true," " The sweet" 

Of the second species of abnormal nouns, those from the verb-attribute, 
there are to be distinguished, I. The Participials, embracing, — 

1. The Infinitive, as, " To think iatoactf " and, 

2. The Gerund, as, *^ Their Bending the message was unfortunate." 
II. The use of the assertive forms of the verb, embracing, — 

1. The Propositional Clause, as, ^ That he went is certain ; " 

8. The Relative Clause, as, ^ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not; " 

3. The Adverbial Clause, as, " Why he went we do not learn; " 

4. The Modal Clause, as, ** Whether he went is not known." 

Nouns, then, in respect of their origin or of the manner in which the ob- 
jects they denote have originated in the mind, are divided into, — 

I. Concretes^ or subject-nouns; and, 

II. Abstracts, or predicate-nouns. 

In respect of the Faculty of Intelligence by which their objects are pex^ 
ceived, Concretes are subdivided into, — 
I. Integrate Nouns, embracing the two varieties of, ~ 

1. Mass^ouns, or names of spacial wholes ; 

2. Collective Nouns, or names of numerical wholes. 
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n. ClMS-ooans, or names of extensive wholes. 

Abstracts, in respect ot the character of the subject thought as wh<^6 or 
part, that is, in internal or external relation, are divided into, — 

I. Abstracts originating with subjects intemalljr viewed, called Proper- 
ties, and embracing the two species of, — 

1. Qualitjr-nonns, or names of spacial or substantial parts; 

2. Action-noons, or names of time or causal parts; 

II. Abstracts originating with subjects viewed in external relations, em- 
bracing, — 

1. Condition-nouns, or names of attributes under relations of space or 
time; and, 

9. Belation-nouns, or names of attributes under relations to other objects. 

In respect of their being of original or borrowed forms, that is, primitive 
and regular or derived from otlier uses, and so fu irree^ular, nouns are 
either, — 

1. Normal; or, 

S. Abnormal. 

Abnormal Nouns are, — 

1. Original a<yective attributes, transformed into concretes by prefixing a 
definitive; 

2. Verb attributes, embracing, — 

(1.) The two Participials, the Infinitive and the Qerund; 
(2.) The assertive forms of the four varieties: the Propositionai, the 
•ttve, the Adverbial, and the Modal Clause. 
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PLURALS OF NOUKS. 

Most of tbe ezceptioDS in the plural fomuutioii' «re easily explained in 
fhe liglit of thdr history. The Anglo-Saxon had bat one character for the 
y and V sonnds, and one for the » and s. When following a vowel, these 
letters were phthongal; otherwise they were aspirate. The prevalent pla- 
ml form was in as, or, in later times, ej. Hence the f, as a plural forma- 
tive, had the t sound. But as the vowel preceding fell out in the progress 
of the language, and the s was united with the letter preceding the e, the 
aspirate power of the character s waS' restored to it in most words. The 
reason for writing keroet and not Aeros, is, thus, to indicate beyond a doubt 
that the s has the e sound. Consistency would, indeed, have required can- 
Um ; but when words of this class were introduced, for they are all from 
foreign languages, this necessity was not folt. The substitution of v for f 
in bmfe, etc., is accounted for by the fust stated that the Anglo-Saxon /* 
was sounded like v before a vowel; thus the Ang.-Sax. en^ formed its plu- 
ral cnifas, pronounced hnwas. 

The substitution of the t for y in the plurals of such words as oon^ny, 
companies, is eicplained by the foct that the t and y were formerly used in- 
terchangeably, as bi and hy ; nUld and iny&i. Subsequently, the t was used 
in the middle of words, y at the end. 

The Anglo-SaaEM^ also, had a mode of forming the •plural in r ; hence 
our children ; also another in en or « ; hence our iNim, «»•% etc.; also, an- 
other by change of the vowel analogous to the strong ounjugation of verbs . 
hence our micCy feei, etc 

Bieke$ and alme formerly had plurals in es. Thus Chaucer: '* By rich* 
esses may a man gete him grete frendes ; '* "By richesses ther oomen man 5 
goodes.*' He uses also the singular form: ** The richesse that hastily com 
eth to a man** ( TdU of MeMbem). ** Thise ben generally the almessei 
and werkes of charitie, of hem that have tempoxel richesses, or discretior 
in oooselling.*' ** This almesse shuldest thoa do of thy pwpre things.'* 
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THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF. THE COPULA. 

Thb Cojmla is the expraBsion of an act of the judgment — the 
iive, comparative, or, as Hamilton designates it, the elaborative &cb1^« 
Every sudi act is essentially a comparison ; that is, a recognition that kt 
some one, or more, or all respects, two objects are alike, the same, identical, 
or not the same, different. The copula, as the expression of a comparisoa, 
is hence the expression of a recognized identity or non-identity — difference 
between the objects or terms compared. All assertion, every proposition, 
every sentence, is accordingly, in essence, an expression of a recognijeed 
identity or non-identity between two objects. 

But this identity or difference so declared in every assertion may be total 
or partial. The expression of a determined total identity is an idmiictU 
propouHonj BO called. In such propositions, the two objects compared — 
the subject and the predicate — are asserted to be or not to be the same, ii^ 
sphere and in matter. They may differ, indeed, in the form of expreseioik} 
and we have an absolutely identical proposition, strictly speiUung, only 
when the terms compared are the same both in form and content; as, 
*' John is John." But, leaving out of view the form of expression, a relar- 
lively Identical proposition may be exemplified thus : *' His name is John i " 
** The victor was Alexander.** 

All other propositions express partial identity or diffiurenee; that is, de- 
clare that the objects compared are the same or different in respect to mort 
or less oi their parts. These parts, between which the identity or difference 
is asserted to subsist, are either those of an extensive or an intensive whole;, 
a subject whole or a predicate whole; a whole, in still other words, consid- 
ered in reference either to sphere or to matter. Of partially identical proik 
ositions, thus, we have two general classes : 1. Extenwt^ as, ** Man is a mor- 
tal," that is, ** Man is the same as one part of &e class called moital ; ^ 
2. /ntesMve, as, '* Man is m<»tal," that is, " Man, as to ona of the atMiMae. 
of which he is composed, is the same as mortal-'* 

The copula is thus shown to be simply and essentially idenHfieationj or 
the contraiy. It identifies, or differences, as an act of j«dgment; that is, 
judges as identical or non-identical two objects, totally or partially, either 
in reference to an extensive or to an intensive whole. 
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This view of the general natnre of the copula in the proposition is a ne- 
cessary deduction from the received expositions of logical science. 

It should be added to this general view of the copula, that, as the mind 
may be conceived of as undetermined in its comparison whether to recog« 
nize identity or non-identity, sameness or difference, this state of the judg- 
ment as balancing, as in doubt, undetermined, is expressed in language by 
means of the interrogative sentence, which, of course, may be expressed 
either rather in reference to tjie Mentifj^ag sade, that is, affirmqiwely^ or in 
reference to the differencing side, that is, negatively. 

All affirmative sentences, regarded in their last analysis, are thus but ex- 
pressions of identit}', total or partial, between the subject and the predicate. 
N^ative sentences diffejr from affirmative simply by deoyiai; thts tietol^ty. 

If this view is correct, then to represent the copula as expressing €xid' 
ence or rea/% is erroneous. Exktenee is sometimes eombiiied with tha 
copula in tha substantive verb if, as in the verse, -^ 

" There is a plessure fai the pathless woods." 

Historically, the copula first appears in the verb denoting existence, but the 
two notions are clearly distinguishable. The one is of the maUer or object 
of thought; the other is thought itself. 

Further, the copula excludes from its very nature all relations to person^ 
number^ and time. These are either only modifications of the predicate 
united with the copula in the same word, as in respect to teiue or iime ; or 
mere grammatical forms to indicate syntactical relations, as those of peison 
and number. Thus, in the sentence, " Thou gavest,** the subject is ** thou," 
a word denoting the person spoken to. Between this subject and a certain 
predicate, here an action, there is asserted a partial identity — thou giving. 
This act of giving, predicated of thou as the subject, is modified in respect 
to time — the act was in past time. The tense of the verb " gavest ** 
thus modifies the predicate, not the copula. But in the termination there is 
further indicated peraon — the so-called second person or person addressed; 
and also number — a single person. But these modify nothing but the 
fomu of the word, not the thought expressed, either as to its matter or the 
act of thinking. In the English language, consequently, in which the sub- 
ject must be expressed, except in imperative sentences, and the collocation 
of words is mainly relied on to indicate the syntactical relations, the forma 
to indicate number and person in verbs have, for the most part, fallen away 
as unnecessaiy. 
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Gbaxjiabiams Mem to !»▼• no lettled viewB m to tfao exact mitiire of 
the vnb. More generally they have defined it to be a word eapreanmff 
being, aofjon, or paukm, Ifany, howeTor, define it aa a word taeprunng 
ajfirmaUon, This latter class of gmmmarians /or tke mott part seem to 
lose sight of their definition in their farther treatment of the ip«rb. 

We find the same oonflision on the logical as on the formal side of gram- 
mar. This is sufficiently instanced in the nse of the term prediecUe to in- 
clude both the logical copula and the logical predicate. 

la the practical application of grammatical principles, we discover a like 
confusion. Advei1>s are often parsed as modifying the action expressed in 
the verb, that is, the logical predicate, which in reality only modify the asser- 
tion, that is, the logical copula. Even Sir William Hamilton, in his '* Four- 
teenth Lecture on Logic,** has involved in his ailment against the distinc- 
tion of propositions into pure and modal a fatal fallacy, by using in his 
example an adverbial modifier of the predicate, when his reasoning re- 
quired one modifying the copula or judgment itself. He calls the proposi- 
tion, *' Alexander conquered Darius honorably,^^ a modoL In this he departs 
from the definition he had just before given of a modal, as a proposition in 
which the affirmation is qualified. But honorably^ in this sentence, does not 
qualify the affirmaJlion, that is, the judgement; but only (he (ustion, conquer- 
ing — that is, the predicate. If he had taken the proposition, which is a 
true modal, Alexander perhapg conquered Darius, his reasoning would have 
been seen to be inconclusive. 

The source of this confusion lies in the fiict that the copula and the pred- 
icate are commonly united in language in the same word, coupled with the 
fact that in the first stages of language the copula, as the more abstract ele- 
ment of thought, does not obtain for itself a distinct expression, but is leit 
to be supplied by the mind addressed. 

We are under the necessity of choosing between the two definitions: The 
verb is a word expressing affirmation, or, better, assertion, and The verb is a 
word expressing being, action, w passion ; or, to express the alternative in 
another form, T%e verb expresses the copula, and The verb eoqyreues thepredi* 
eate of the judgment The progress of grammatical science has reached a 
stage when the question, which of these definitions shall be accepted, should 
be determined. The reasons for accepting the first are the following: — 

1. The copula contains, confessedly the essential life of the judgmeaU 
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The wotd containing the asserting element is worthy to be caUed, by dis- 
tinction, ** the word" — verbum. 

2. Unless the asserting element of the judgment be admitted to be the 
distinctive characteristic of the verb, then grammar has no name for the 
form in which the veiy essence and life of an expressed thought is pre-- 
sented. 

3. The other definition fails to distinguish between a verb and a noun. 
** Song," in the sense of singing^ expresses an action as truly as tings^ and 
should, therefore, according to the definition, be pronounced to be a verb. 
This is but another way of saying that this definition does not touch the 
essential character of what is admitted to be the verb; the other does. 
Wherever there is an asserting word, there is a verb; wherever there is a 
word expressing being, action, or passion, it is not necessarily a verb. 

4. If we accept the first definition, we shall be saved from much confhsion 
of thought to which the other definition almost unavoidably leads us. We 
shall be enabled to distinguish between modifiers of the judgment or asser- 
tion and modifiers of the predicate or of the action. This is a distinction 
of vital importance in the analysis and also in the composition of discourse. 

If we adopt this definition of the verb, we shall need to separate mere 
verbal forms from actual verbs. AH participials, so called^ are only nouns 
or adjectives, not verbs, as they express no assertion. This class embraces 
the infinitives, participles, gerunds, and supines, as, also, clauses. All such 
forms of expression are but corpses, not real judgments; mere deadibrms, 
without the essence of assertions. It is of great practical moment in the 
construction of discourse to bear in mind the distinction. 

Convenience may justify ns still in applying the term verb to the word 
which contains the copula united with the predicate ; and, also, even to the 
form itself when the essential element of the verb is separated from it. We 
thus, with no danger of being misunderstood, speak of a corpse as a man. 
We say, the man was buried. But we should make a fatal mistake if, in our 
formal definitions of the term, we should imply that man can be mere body, 
without spirit 

It shonjd, perhaps, be added to these remarks on the proper definition of 
A verb, that some learned grammarians define the verb as that part of 
speech which asserts and expresses an attribute. Thus Sir John Stoddard, 
in his ** Philosophy of Language," defines the verb as '* a pai'i of speech 
which sigmfies an attribute of some substance^ connecU the attr^tUe and wb- 
gtance together, and atserts the existence or non-existence of the connection." 
So, also. Dr. Mansel, in his " Prolegomena Logica,'* gives the verb as " a 
eombinatHm of aUribtUe and assertion," But Sir John Stoddard correctly 
maintiains that '^ assertion is not only an essential but the peculiar property 
of this part of speech; " and tliat " its peculiar and exclusive characteristic 
is the power of signifying assertion." In accordance with this, he says, 
§ 378, that " the verb asserts or manifests existence, either simply or to- 
gether with some attribute of action or passion." The only defect in this 
teaching is that it erroneously attributes existence — reality to thought, 
while existence properly belongs only to the matter of thought. 
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GBAHMATICAL MOOD. 

Wb have only one other modifictftion of the forms of verbs, in addition 
to those indicated in Appendix No. IV. namely, the mood. That this per- 
tains to the copula, the asserting element of the sentence, and to the oopola 
exclusively, is beyond question. The sentences, '* John was studious," 
** John must have been studious," " John may have been studious," differ 
only in respect of the judging act itself, — the thought, — not at all in 
respect of the subject or of the predicate. 

If we inquire now as to the possible ways in which the judging act itself 
— the copula in itself— may be modified, we are at once shut up to this 
limited view. First, the copula is eiUier not modified at all except in de- 
gree or intensity, in which case we use such modals as c/eaWy, certainly 
and the like, or it is modified by an indication of the ground of the judg- 
ment. If it is not modified at all, we have what is called the Indicaike 
Mood. If it be objected to this. view, that to call an unmodified form a 
mood is a contradiction in terms, it is sufficient to answer that by the ex- 
pression ^^ Indicative Mood " is meant only one of the forms of the copula 
distinguished in respect of the mode of the judgment, one form being that 
in which it is not modified at all. In exact analogy with this, we speak of 
nouns of the neuter gender, meaning those which denote objects that have 
no sex; nouns in the nominative case, which yet is a form of the noun 
that is no case; adjectives of the positive degree of comparison, meaning 
such as express no comparison ; and in like manner everywhere in classifi- 
cation. The first step, indeed, in this process of classification, in distin> 
guishing objects in respect of any attribute, is to separate them into those 
that possess the attribute and those that do not. Thus we classify things 
in reference to organism, as organic and inorganic ; in reference to soul, as 
animate and inanimate ; in reference to being vertebrate, as vertebrate and 
invertebrate. The objection thus has just as much force against the desig- 
nations of inorganic^ etc., as against indicative mood, neuter gender, posi- 
tive degree, and the like, and no more ; — it has none at all. 

If, in the next place, the copula be modified except as to degree dr inten- 
sity, it must be modified in reference to the ground of the judgment as be- 
ing in the donuiin of thought itself or out of it If it be in the domain of 
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thought itsfiilf, it is characterized as necessary; for thought must accept all 
Ha own procedures as valid, to question which would be absurd. Tho ne* 
eessaiy mood is expressed by the auziliaiy must and by such modals as 
nscessarihff of necessity^ and the like. It should be added Aat a judgment 
grounded on something that is really out of the realm of thought often 
takes the fbnn of the necessary mood, that is, the fbrm of pure thought. 
But this is a borrowed, derived use, and the validity of the classification is 
not affected by it. 

If the judgment be mo<£fied in respect to its ground, as being out of the 
realm of proper thought, it is characterized as a contingent judgment, in 
opposition to one gprounded in thought itself, which is characterized as ne- 
cessary. Such a judgment is expressed in the Potential Mood. If, how- 
ever, stin more specifically, the ground of the judgment is indicated as lying 
in the will, we have the Imperative Mood ; if in the desires, we have the 
moods which appear in some languages in distinct forms under the names 
of the Optative, the Precative, and the like. 

We have thus, in the English language, Ae fbur modes of the copula ex- 
pressed in distinct, peculiar forms, constituting the four moods of the verb, 
namely: — 

1. The Indicative, expressing the copula unmodified; 

S. The Necessaiy, originally expressing the copula as modified by its 
ground being indicated as in the thought itself; 

3. The Potential, expressing the copula as contingent, that is, as {funded 
in other departments of the mind than the thought ; 

4. The Imperative, expressing the copula as contingent more specifically, 
as grounded in the will. 

This enumeration excludes the so-called Infinitive and Subjunctive 
Hoods. In regard to the former, it is sufficient, perhaps, to say that in 
English grammars it is not now generally recognized as a mood, but only a 
derivative of the verb, a participial noun. It expresses no modification of 
the copula, of the asserting element of the verb. It should,- theirefore, be 
excluded firom the modifications which we have enumerated, for it belongs 
to another class entirely. 

The expositions of the Subjunctive Mood by grammarians are extremely 
conflicting. One class, governed, it would seem, by the etymology of the 
name, limit the use of the Subjunctive Mood to modifying clauses express- 
ing condition. A part of this class regard the subjunctive as taking alike 
the indicative and the potential forms ; as, " If he ^oes,*' ^* If he ^.** Others 
of this class reject the first of these forms as a form of the Subjunctive, and 
parse ** goes " as in the Indicative. Another class rank as proper subjunc- 
tives, such fbrms as, '* Death were gain in such a case," as well as those 
in subordinate clauses. 

Now it is evident that the Subjunctive Mood, so called, never appears in 
the Eng^sh language in any peculiar form, but ever borrows those of the 
Indicative or Potential ; if under Potential we include those fbrms some- 
times called Conditional, as, ** Death were gain in such a case." It is evi* 
dient, iVnther, that in the use of the one or the other of these two forms, the 
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ladinthre and the Potential, the Mme distiDctiye mMaing or 
li ozpraBsod M in tho 1IM of the IndioatiTe and the PotentitI generally ; the 
IndiertiTe form ezpreasing the copula nnmodified; the Potential expressing 
the oopola modiied as contingent In the clause, ** If he goes," the reib 
poet is Indlcatire in sense as hi fonn; while in the clause, ** If he go,** it ia 
contingent in sense, as it has the proper form of the Potential or Condi- 
tional. We need only to hear in mind that all languages incline to use the 
uninflccted forms rather than those fiilly inflected in number and person, 
as they also use the past tenses nUher than the present, when they would 
express contingent Judgments, and also those judgments in which tho 
copula is not made prominent. 

There is, then, no Subjunctire Mood distinct fit>m the Indicatire and tfw 
Potential ; for, 1. There is no form peculiar to it; and, S. There is no pecuU 
iar meaning to be given it, as it is Indicative or Potential in sense accord- 
ing as it has the Indicative or Potential form. To enumerate a distinct 
mood simply on the ground of use in a clause, much more to do this simply 
because the verb appears in a conditional clause, is most unreasonable. 
How unnecessary, in the sentence, ''He were no lion, were not Romans 
hinds," to call the first were a Potential or Conditional form, and the sec- 
ond a Subjunctive; and how inconsistent to make the distinction in such a 
sentence, and in the sentence, ^If he promises, he performs,** not to make 
the distinction at all, but to regard both prmnUes and perfornu as alike in 
the Indicative ! All cases of the occurrence of the supposed Subjunctive can 
be as fully and satisfactorily explained by regarding them in the respective 
eases, as Indicative or Potential, as by bringing in an additional mood. 

If the question be one merely of name, — whether we call the contingent 
mood of the copula as expressed in language the Subjunctive Moed, be- 
cause that form is preferred, especially in the Latin language, which has 
too much shaped the grammatical expositions of our own language, in sub- 
ordinate propositions or clauses; or call it Potential or Conditional ih>m the 
notion of contingency expressed in the form, — then we might dismiss the 
discussion as unimportant. But more than a matter in nomenclature is 
eoncemed. The proper force of expression, the principles of language, the 
expediting the study of grammar by removing the hindrances and distrac- 
tions of error and confosion, are involved. The simple principle that the 
determination of the mood is to be found, not in the accidents of the exter- 
nal relationships of the verbal expression, but originally and primarily in 
the intrinsic significance of the mood itself as modifying the copula of a 
judgment, would lift the fog that so densely envelops the prevalent doc- 
trine of the use of the Latin Subjunctive, and reduce the many pages of rule 
on rule and exception on exception, of moet capricious and contradictory 
teaching, to a single paragraph of clear, rational exposition. 

In accordance with these views of the general tendency in language to 
distinguish in its forms the modes of the copula, we may enumerate the fol- 
lowing varieties of use: — 

I. The Indicative form is preforred, — 

1. When the copula is to be made prominent, that is, when the Judging 
not is to be emphasized; as, '* If the sun hoi ritm^ it is dark;*' 
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i. In gieneraJzed truths or fiicts; as, ** If the son sets behind a dondi it 
nsnally rains;" 

3. When no contingency or necessity is to be expressed; as, ** If he K«et 
as he professes, he is worthy to be followed ; *' 

4. When the notion of definite time, implying a real event, is to be ex- 
pressed; as, " If it rahuj do not go oat; '* ** It it AaU be raining,** etc. 

n. The Potential form is preferred, — 

1. When any contingeticy is to be expressed; aa, ''If* he refose, leave 
him; if he comply, act with him; ** '* Were it tme, it wonld be slander;" 

5. When indefinite fatority, which as such implies contingency, is to be 
expressed; as, ** If it rain, I shall not go; '* 

8. When a command is to bo given, or xesolt attained; as, ** See that 
then do it; " ** Take care that thou ffield not; " ** Take heed lest any man 
<lee€tveyon;'* 

4. When the copnla of a represented Judgment, instead of bdng emph*- 
siied when the Indicative Is employed, is rather to be obscured or kept out 
6t view. In this case, the English language, in its earlier stages, like the 
Latin, more commonly preferred the Potential Mood; the later English in- 
dines to the use of the Indicative. The earlier versions of the Bible havet 
" The cock shall not crow till thou have denied me thrice; " while the King 
James*s version has: ** The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me 
thrice." And this version has: ** I have told you befere it emne," whUa 
aodtm usage would incline to comee or $haU came. 
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SELECTIONS FOR EXERCISES. 

L Affeotiok to Parents rewabded. 

Frederick, the late Eang of Prussia, having rang his 
bell one day, and nobody answering, opened the door where 
his servant was usually in waiting, and found him asleep on 
a sofa. He was going to awake him, when he perceived the 
end of a billet, or letter, hanging out of his pocket. 

Having the curiosity to know its contents, he took and 
read it, and found that it was a letter from his mother, 
thanking him for having sent her a part of his wages, to as- 
sist her in her distress, and concluding with beseeching God 
to bless him for his filial attention to her wants. 

The king returned softly to his room, took a roll of ducats, 
and slid them, with the letter, into the page's pocket. Re- 
turning to his apartment, he rung so violently that the page 
awoke, opened the door, and entered. ^^ You have slept 
well," said the king. The page made an apology, and, in 
his embarrassment, happened to put his hand into his pocket, 
and felt with astonishment the roll. He drew it out, turned 
pale, and, looking at the king, burst into tears, without being 
able to speak a word. 

" W^at is the matter ? " said the king ; " what ails you ? " 
^ Ah ! sire," said the young man, throwing himself at his 
feet, ^' somebody has wished to ruin me. I know not how 
I came by this money in my pocket." — " My friend," said 
Frederick, ^ Grod often sends us good in our sleep : send the 
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money to your mother ; salute her in my name ; and assure 
her that I shall take care of her and you.^ 

This story furnishes an exceUent instance of the gratitude 
and duty which children owe to their aged, infirm, or unfor- 
tunate parents. And, if the children of such parents shall 
follow the example of Frederick's servant, though they may 
not meet with the reward that was conferred on him, they 
shall be amply recompensed by the pleasing testimony of 
their own minds, and by that Grod who approves^ as he has 
commanded, every expression of filial love. 

n. Anecdote of John Ledtard. — Sparks. 

After abandoning his missionary schemes, young Ledyard 
Ix^gan to grow weary of college, and the more so, probably, 
as his unsettled habits now and then drew from the presi- 
dent a salutary admonition on the importance of a right use 
of time, and a regard for the regulations of the establish- 
ment. Such hints he conceived to be an indignity, and fan- 
cied himself ill treated. That there was value in rules of 
order and discipline, he did not pretend to deny, but seemed 
at a loss to imagine why they should apply to him. That 
the whole subject might be put at rest, without involving 
any puzzling questions of casuistry, he resolved to escape. 

On the margin of the Connecticut River, which runs near 
the college, stood many majestic forest trees, nourished by a 
rich soil. One of these Ledyard contrived to cut down. He 
then set himself at work to fashion its trunk into a canoe, 
and in this labor he was assisted by some of his fellow-stu- 
dents. As the canoe was fifty feet long, and three wide, and 
was to be dug out and constructed by these unskillful work- 
men, the task was not a trifling one, nor such as could be 
speedily executed. Operations were carried on with spirit, 
however, till Ledyard wounded himself with an ax, and was 
disabled for several days. When recovered, he applied him- 
self anew to his work ; the canoe was finished, launched into 
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the stream, and, by the farther aid of his oompanions^ 
equipped and prepared for a voyage. His wishes were now 
at their consummation, and, bidding adieu to these haunts of 
the Muses, where he had gained a dubious £Eune, he set off 
alone, with a light heart, to explore a river, with the navi- 
gation of which he had not the slightest acquaintance. The 
distance to Hartford was not less than one hundred and forty 
miles ; mudi of the way was through a wilderness, and in 
several places there were dangerous falls and rapids. 

With a bearnskin for a covering, and his canoe well stocked 
with provisions, he yielded himself to the current, and floated 
leisurely down the stream, seldom using his paddle, and stop- 
ping only in the night for sleep. He told Mr. Jefferson in 
Paris, fourteen years afterwards, that he took only two books 
with him, — a Greek Testament and Ovid, — one of which he 
was deeply engaged in reading when his canoe approached 
Bellows Falls, where he was suddenly roused by the noise of 
the waters rushing among the rocks through the narrow pas- 
sage. The danger was imminent, as no boat could go down 
that fall without being instantly dashed in pieces. With dif- 
ficulty he gained the shore in time to escape such a catas-* 
trophe, and, through the kind assistance of the people in the 
neighborhood, who were astonished at the novelty of such a 
voyage down the Connecticut, his canoe was drawn by oxen 
around the fidl, and committed again to the water below. 
From that time, till he arrived at his place of destination, we 
hear of no accident, although he was carried through several 
dangerous passes in the river. On a bright spring morning, 
just as the sun was rising, some of Mr. Seymour's family 
were standing near his house on the high bank of the small 
river, that runs through the city of Hartford and empties 
itself into the Connecticut River, when they espied at some 
distance an object of unusual appearance, moving slowly up 
the stream. Others were attracted by the singularity of the 
sight, and all were conjecturing what it could be, till its qnes* 
tionable shape assumed the true and obvious form of a ca^ 
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IMO t Vat by wliat impulse it was moTed ftrward none eould 
determine. Something was seen in the stem, but apparendj 
without life or motion. At length the canoe touched the 
shore directly in front of the house ; a person sprang from 
the stem to a rock in the edge of the water, threw off a 
bear-skin in which he had been enveloped, and behold John 
Ledyard, in the presence of his uncle and connections, who 
w^re filled with wonder at this sudden apparition ; for they 
had reeeived no intelligence of his intention to leave Dart- 
mouHi, but supposed him still there, diligently pursuing his 
studies, and fitting himself to be a missionary among the 

However unimportant this whimsical advMiture may have 
been in its results, or even its objects, it was one of no orcB- 
nary peril, and illustrated, in a fi>reible manner, the char- 
acter oi the navigator. The voyage was performed in the 
last part of April, or first of May, and of course the river 
was raised by the recent melting of the snow on the moim- 
tains. This circumstance, probably, rendered the rapids less 
dangerous; but it maty be questioned whether there are 
many persons, at the present day, who would willingly rua 
the same haaaid, even if guided by a pilot skilled in the 
navigation of the river. 

m The Alhajibea bt Moonlight. -^FI .frvtn^. 

I have given a ^cture of my apartment on my first tak« 
ing possession of it : a few evenings have ]H*odttced a thor- 
ough change in the scene and in my feelings. The mocm, 
whidi then was invisible, has gradually gained upon the 
nights, and now rolls in full splendor above the towers, pour- 
ing a flood of tempered light into every court and halL The 
gu!den beneath my window is gently lighted up ; the orange 
and citron trees are tipped with silver ; the fountain sparkles 
in the moonbeams ; and ^Yea, the Uudi of the rose is fidntly 
visible. 
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I have tat for honn at my window, inhaling the sweetneat 
of the garden^ and musing on the checkered features of those 
whose history is dimly shadowed out in the elegant memo- 
rials around. Sometimes I have issued forth at midnight 
when every thing was quiet, and have wandered over the 
whole building. Who can do justice to a moonlight night 
in such a climate, and in such a place 1 

The temperature of an Andalusian midnight in summer 
is perfectly ethereal. We seem lifted up into a purer atmos* 
phere ; there is a serenity of soul, a buoyancy of spirits, an 
elasticity of frame, that render mere existence enjoyment. 
The effect of moonlight, too, on the Alhambra, has some- 
thing like enchantment. Every rent and chasm of time, 
every moldering tint and weather -stain, disappears; the 
marble resumes its original whiteness ; the long colonnades 
brighten in the moonbeams ; the halls are illuminated with 
a softened radiance, until the whole edifice reminds one of 
the enchanted -palace of an Arabian tale. 

At such a time, I have ascended to the little pavilion, 
called the Queen's Toilet, to enjoy its varied and extensive 
prospect To the right, the snowy summits of the Sierra 
Nevada would gleam, like silver clouds, against the darker 
firmament, and all the outlines of the mountain would be 
softened, yet delicately defined. My delight, however, would 
be to lean over the parapet of the Tocador, and gaze down 
upon Grenada, spread out like a map below me, all buried in 
deep repose, and its white palaces and convents sleeping, as 
it were, in the moonshine. 

Sometimes I would hear the faint sounds of castanets 
from some party of dancers lingering in the Alameda ; at 
other times, I have heard the dubious tones of a guitar, and 
the notes of a single voice rising from some solitary street, 
and have pictured to myself some youthful cavalier, serenad- 
ing his lady's window, — a gallant 'Custom of former days, 
but now sadly on the decline, except in the remote towns 
and villages of Spain* 
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Such are the scenes that have detained me for many an 
hoar, loitering about the courts and balconies of the castle^ 
enjoying that mixture of reverie and sensation which steal 
awaj existence in a southern climate : and it has been al- 
most morning before I have retired to my bed, and been 
lulled to sleep I7 the fidling waters of the fountain of lin- 

rv. Pbocbastination. — Young. 

Be wise to-day ; 't is madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Procrastination is the thief of time : 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment, leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 

That 't is so frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 

The palm, that all men are about to live. 

Forever on the brink of bemg bom. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 

They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 

On this reversion takes up ready praise. 

At least their own : their future selves applaud ; 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 

Time lodged in their own hands is folly's vails ; 

That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 

'T is not in folly not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man. 

And that through every stage : when young indeed. 

In full content, we sometimes nobly rest 

XTnanxious for ourselves; and only wish 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
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470-474. or Clauses, 171 ; Conjunctions, 327 ; 

Expletives, defined, 388; Kinds, 339. to be in Harmony, 378-382; Ar- 
rangement, 390-398. 



Factitive Object, 247-249. Mood, defined, 258 ; Four Kinds, 260 { 
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Indicatire, 260-262; Necessaiy, 
964; Potential, 265-268; Impera- 
tive, 269. 

Ifarrattony a process of Explanation, 

486-491; defined, 486. 
Necestary Moody defined, 264. 
NominaHve Case, 116; the Case of 

the Subiect, 363. 
Normal Etementt^ 83. 
Kotian-wordSy 273. 
iVbim, defined, 89; Abnormal, 277- 

295; Classes, 279; used as Adjec- 
tives, 299-304. 
Number in Nouns, 102 ; defined, 103 ; 

Formation of the Plural, 104; 

Number in Verbs, 195, 196. 
i^ifmera&, defined, 175; Definite and 

Indefinite, 175. 

C^eciof FerJ, 247; Specifying, Pas- 
sive, Remote, of Result, Factitive, 
249; in Objective Case, 374; Ar- 
rangement, 394, 395. 

OhiecUve Casty 116f the Case of the 
Subject of the Imperative, 363 
£xc. ; of the Infinitive, 364. 

Opuakfe Mood^ 265 Obs. 

Paragraph, 515. 

ParitcipiaUj defined, 280; Kinds, 

280. 
Participles, 280; Four Forms, 305. 
Partition, a process of Explanation, 

506-511; defined, 506. 
Passive Object, 247-249. 
Passive Kotce, 206; how formed, 207. 
Perfect Tense,21d. 
Period, 516, 550. 
Person, 120; Three PersoiTs, 121; in 

Verbs; 195. 
Personal Pronouns, 120. 
Phrase, defined, 67; Kinds, 68; 

Forms, 69. 
Pleonasm, defined, 407 ; Allowable or 

Faulty, 408. 
Pluperfect Tense,220, 
Plural of Nouns, how formed, 104. 
Points, 512-549; for Reference, 549. 
Possessive Case, llQ,dO'd', Subject of 

the (jerund, 365 ; and of an Attri- 

butCj 376. 
Potential Mood, defined, 265 ; Kinds, 

2ii5 Obs. ; Forms, 266. 
Precision, 360, 407-412; defined, 
407. 
Predicate, defined, 147 ; Concrete or 

Abstract, 148 ; Concrete, 149 ; Ab- 



stract, 150; Pore or Combine^ 
151; modified, 193-250; Three 
Grounds for Modification, 193; 
Three Wavs, 194; modified In re- 
spect of f'orm and Significance, 
195; in Number and Person, 195- 
198; relatively to Subject, con- 
cretely and abstractiy, 199; rela- 
tivelv to the Copula, 200; in itself, 
as a Whole or in its Parts, 201 ; by 
Inflection by Voice and Tense, 202> 
227; by Adverbials, 228-243; in 
Respect of Object, 244-250; Con- 
struction with Subject, 367. 

Preposition, defined, 318; Twofold 
Relation, 319; Forms, 320; Origin, 
321; List, 321 Obs. 

Principal Elements, 82; Arrange- 
ment, 387. 

Pronominal Words, Concord of, 370; 
Arrangement, 396. 

Pronoun, defined, 120; Nnmber, 122; 
Gender, 123; Case, 124; Com- 
pounds with self, 125; Personal, 
120; Relative, 128, 129; Interrog- 
ative, 131. 

Proper Nouns, defined, 11; Classes, 
92. 

Proposition, defined, 134; Partially 
Identical or Totally Identical, 136; 
in Thought or Expression, 137; 
Demonstrative, Mathematical, in 
Aggregations, Definitions, Classi- 
fications, 138. 

Propriety^ 360, 399-406 ; defined, 399. 

Punctuation, 512-549. 

QuaHty-noun, defined, 32. 
Qui^ation Marks, their Use, 544. 

Reference, Points for, 549. 
Relation-nouns, denned, 41. 
RelaHve Pronouns, defined, 128 ; enu- 
merated, 129. 
Remote (^ect of a Verb, 247-249. 
RheloricalPoints, 513-546. 

Selection, Law of, in Explanation, 
472; in Definition, 478; in Narra- 
tion, 488; in Description, 494; 
jn Division, 502; in Partition, 

508^. 

Semicolon, 518; Rules for its Use, 
527-531. 

Sentence^ defined, 140; Elements, 
135; Perfect or Imperfect, 139; 
Kinds, 164. 

Specifying Object of a Fer5, 247-849. 
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ihkfeei of an AUnbuie in th« PO0- 
MMive, 876; of a Gemod in the 
Fgaseesive, 865; of a Sentence, de- 
fined, 143; in the Nominative, 116, 
144, 868; modified or unmodified, 
145; of the Imperative in the Ob- 
jective, 868 Exc; of the Infini- 
tive in the Objective, 364. 

Subordmate £teme9U$. Arrangement, 
389. 

Stmerlaiive Form of Adjective, 188; 
U8e,189; Formation, 191. 

SymboUtm of Thought, 423-466; ex- 
plained. 423; Clasras of Symbols, 
424; Five of Local Senses, 426; 
Three of General Sensation, 427; 
Two of Condition. 428; Two of 
Relation, 429; Object Symbols 
and Property Symbols, 430; Three 
Gradations of Symbols, 431; of 
Sounds, 432-439; of Sights, 440- 
449; of Smell, Taste, and Touch, 
460-453* of General Sense, 454- 
456; of Condition and Belation, 



457-461; Uwi of SymboU, 4e». 
466. 

TVnie, defined, 208 ; Simple and Con- 
tinuous, 209; Present, Past, and 
Future, 210. 

Termi of a Judgment, 135. 

Theme, defined, 469. 

Umlfhjjaw of, in Explanation, 471; 
in l>efinition, 476; in Narration, 
487; in Description, 498; in Di- 
vision, 501; in Partition, 607. 

Fer6, defined, 162; Inflections by 
Voice, 203-207; by Tense, 208- 
227; Begular and Irregular, 211; 
PrincmaT Parts, 214 ; List of Irreg- 
ular Verbs, 223; Transitive and 
Intransitive, 248; modified in re- 
spect of Object, 248, 249; used as 
Noun, 277 ; Concord with Subject 
in Number and Person, 368. 

Voiety defined, 205; Active and Pae- 
8ive,206. 
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